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ACCOUNT OP THE 

LIFE OF JAMES MYERS. 



My present undertaking is a painful one: it 
relates to a loss of far greater price than worldly 
riches— that of a dear and valuable friend. To 
recal to mind a form endeared to as by long 
and cherished intimacy, bat that now, alas ! only 
exists in mournful recollection — to review a charac- 
ter which has exercised itself at once for our 
delight and improvement, but which can do so no 
more, is a task as ungrateful as it is melancholy ; 
for the more highly his good qualities enhanced 
the possessor in our esteem, the more afflicting 
will be the thought, that he is lost to us for ever. 
And yet, it is good to let remembrance dwell 
upon the virtuous dead ; for, at such times, their 
spirits will be with us to comfort and edify us. 

The life of one whose days were few and mostly 
of uniform tenor, cannot be expected to a£Ford 
much scope for biographical exercise ; but, 

»» eTery history 

May teach us how to Uto and how to die ;" 

and the writer hopes, that this account will not be 
considered as a memorial of a deceased friend 
merely, but of a departed member of the community 
likewise^ — one who having trod the wa^ a.^^o\tk\.«^. 
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^^K for all, we, as folloven, may |)oiiderovcr his steps 
^^^ for OUT own guidance and instruction. 

^H James Myers, tha Ron of Tliomas and Ann 
^H Myers, was born at Yann, near Slockton-OD-Tces, 
^^ the 9th. day of April, 1807- Hia father was an 
officer of excise ; and, as the duties connected 
with that employment require a freqnent change of 
residence, the sen, ere he hud attained hin first year, 
was removed with his parents to Scarbornn^h; to 
which station Mr. Myers had beeu appointed. 

James' earliest infancy exhibited symptoms of 
that coDstitutionnl weakness whieh eventually prov- 
ed fatal to him. These were perhaps regarded with 
the more anxiety as he was an only cbiid ; and 
this circumstance allowing an undivided attention 
to be bestowed upon hina, to it be probably owed 
bis preiervation. 

Most parents, especially when their expectations 

Iltre raised by the diccavcry of a promising dis* 
|Msilion, evince au almost precipitate donire for the 
Isstruction of their child reu. Urged by this, James 
was sent, at a Tcry early age, to & sclraol'inislreHR, 
from wbon ho received the first rudiments of 
IfamiDg. 

Whitby became their next place of abode, and 
there, at the a^c of live, he entered the grammar' 
school of Mr. John Routh ; which was, at that 

ktime, the most respectable in the town. This man 
was a Quaker, and, like many of ttiat sect, a strict 
disci pi iuartan, with a cbaracter, in more respects, 
mdmirMy adapted to scholastic tuitioii. Although, 
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Dot remarkable for the extent of his eraditlon, he 
possessed the Taloable, thoogh rare facalty, of 
soccessfnlly commonicating what he did know ; so 
that under his care, a papil of a good capacity 
made a progress as rapid as sare ; and if retarded 
by nature, thoagh his attainments might, eonse- 
qaently be limited, yet they were not superficial. 

James possessed a ductile understanding, which 
not only readily receired any impression, bnt re- 
tained it afterwards. With the solid aid of snch a 
teacher it only needed application to arfire at 
excellence ; and, accordingly, he soon reached the 
head of the school. The master grew prond of such 
a creditable scholar, and was wont to hold forth 
his example as an encouragement to the others, 
and to shew his tasks to strangers, as a criterion of 
the merit of his school. His fellow-scholars shewed 
their sense of his skill by courting his assistance. 

The general acknowledgement of superiority thus 
nanifest€Hl by both master and scholars, gratified 
his pride ; but did not stimnlate him to further 
exertion. This snpineness must be attributed to 
his skuatfon, rather than to a want of industry. He 
was now placed abore rivalship, and was content to 
maintain his situation, without much dread of its 
being endangered. Had it been otherwise, the 
scholars' most powerful motive — emulation — would 
have incitetd him forward. Bat, as soon as a boy 
has reac^he^ the head of bis school, the period has 
arrived when (if his destination in life will require 
the exerd^ of grealeir knowledge) he should be 
remo'Vvd to soiae sittmtion where a larger scope is 
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allowed for its acqiiiremput ; for, during tlie limif lie 
remaiiis afterward, he will generally reat statioiinrv. 

His time at home was spent in the fiirtheranee of 
his pursuits at school. His nmuscmenlH were not 
Bueh as are usual to a boyish age ; for, while his fel- 
lows were exercising themselves with such games of 
hand as are cuatoraary to youth, he was wandering 
with a choaen companion, in search of illustrations to 
some particular science which, for tite time, had en- 
gaged his attention. The minutes of his practical 
researches in the various sciences of Ihe naturalist, 
the botanist, the entomologist, the conchologist, &c. 
which he has left behind, alfordso many wondcrfnl 
eridencesofhisskiltnnd industry in each department. 

He continued at Mr. Routh's school until the age 
of fifteen years— an erii frequently chosen as the 
period for iixing that employment, which the man in 
after life is to exercise. This subject noiv engrossed 
the attention of his parents. Their son, besidea 
being master of such useful sciences as are most com 
tDonly taught in academroa, was a competent Latin- 
ist ; knewaomewhai of Greek; was a proficient >a 
Land surveying; ; and bad learnt to draw. To a 
person possessed of these qualifications, and with a 
mind capable of improving and turning tbem to ihe 
best advantage, it should seem, tbat do profession 
would be deemed loo arduous to learn ; or, wbeu 
learnt, too barren to deny the means of distinclioo. 
It is always advisable in such cases, to permit the 
young candidate to chonse for himself, (reserving, 
always, the light of approval) for surely that call- 
ieg in which the duty concurs with hia own iuctiua- 
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tiansy 18 the ODe in wbieh he will be most likely to 
sacceed. Actlag apon this priuciple, his parents 
DOW consulted him on the subject. He, however, 
had made a singular choice — he wished to be an 
engrarer, and, indeed, as he possessed considerable 
talent for designing, joined to great skill in the 
management of the pencil, it seemed likely, that he 
would become very eminent in that line, especially 
as he might practise both arts together. But it 
would be necessary for him to serve an apprentice- 
ship in London, where alone he could hope to attain 
to excellence in the art. His poor mother, there- 
fore, was very averse to the plan ; for (herself not 
favoured with good health) she feared, that her son 
would not be able to withstand the ill effects, which 
might be expected to arise from the close confine- 
ment, which that business would require in such a 
deleterious climate. 

Not being able to overcome her objections, the 
scheme was finally abandoned, in favour of the law, 
— his second choice. Accordingly, soon after quit- 
ting school, he entered the office of Mr. Walker, 
at Whitby ; and after remaining there a short 
while for mutual satisfaction, he was articled to 
that gentleman, on the 29th of January, 1823,^^ 
for the usual term of five years. His age seemed 
too immature for such an arduous undertaking as 
the study of the law, but the precocity of his under- 
standing fully justified the step that had been taken. 

* la this jear his mother died. She was much troubled 
with BerroiM apprehenaioiis respecting his health, and had ewet 
watched over him with a solicitude truly maternal. 
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He cherished eDthusiaatic idcan with regard to 
the respectability and imporlaTice of the profession, 
to which be was now introduced ; and coatemplated 
liis induction, with feelings of gratification and 
leverence. Possessiog these favourable sentimenti, 
and having meatiB of acceas to a valuahle law- 
Ubrary, it seemed, he vould lay a basis of know~ 
ledge, the Bopcrstructure whereof should be as 
feputablo as coiiiplele. His employer, however, 
did not urge him upon premature study ; for he 
considered, that a little experience in the routine of 
practice should be previousty ac(|tiircd. 

The technicalities and abstruse doctrines of the 
law, present a forbidding aspect to a youiig beginner ; 
and it re<]uires no ordinary degree of sclf-constraJnt, 
to force the attention upon a subject so uninviting, 
and no ordinary degree of perseverance, to enable 
him to proceed along the rugged path which leads 
iaio aach & cheerless scene. Whereas, to the gaze 
of the initiated, the prospect has no such formi- 
dable appearance; and he enters with confidence 
which increases as he linds, that one step makes 
easy the neit; and thus he advances with pro- 
gressive success, till the undertaking becomes as 
much a pleasure to him as it is a prolit. 

Vonng Myers, therefore, did not begin to study, 
till the first year of hia term had neaviy expired. 
hi the meantime, he spent his leisure hours in 
Bloring his mind with general knowledge, and 
aometimes amused himself with short attempts at 
OOBiposilion, induced thereto by Lis admiration of 
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oih^r fttitbora. At the end of that period, he en- 
gained in mote appropriate etadies. 

He first took op Blackstone's Comineatarie»-^ 
the book generally recommended to young itodenta 
— but threw it down again, as a load be was not 
prepared to carry. Perhaps the light reading, upon 
which bis attention bad previously been employed, 
had giren his mind a tnm unfavonrable to more solid 
stndy« Cariosity next prompted him to look into 
Croise's Digest. He went through the whole work, 
and waa ao pleased- with it, that he imaiediately 
commenced a second perusal. This preference 
caaaot eauly be accounted for. His efforts at 
Blackstone, though relinquished with disgust, had 
probably opened the inlets of his mind to legal 
discusuon ; or, perhaps, the more facile style of 
Cruise, elucidated, as his work is, by a variety of 
familiar cases, was better adapted to win entrance. 
However thb may be, he always acknowledged that 
Cruise's was the book which first gave him a relish 
for the law ; «nd it was no doubt owing to this 
partiality, that he chose the law of real property as 
the particular object of his study. He now com- 
menced an extensive course of reading, with a view 
to act as a conveyancer. But circumstances oc- 
curred shortly after, which somewhat diverted his 
attention. 

About this period a monthly periodical (intended 
for the instruction and amusement of all classes) 
was set on foot at Whitby. Myera owned a strong 
predilection for polite literature ; but he was con- 
scious, that its indulgence would militate against 
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that devoted attention whicli the study of the lav 
required, and had, tlier«foi'e, repressed his inctiiut-* 
tions. But the opportunity for publication whicb 
this work affurded, was too lemptiDi; to be resisted, 
and he became a frequent contributor.'^ 

These short exercises, however, coutd only be 
deemed the relaxation of hi:) leisure hours ; and, 
though they sometimes interfered with more legi' 
tiinate pursuits, he would never suffer them to take 
their place. 

The exercise of genius, to a youthful mind, ia 
accompanied by a delight which as far excels tho§e 
drann from the world, bowever joyful their sonree, 
as the sensations of tlie soul excel those of air 
Dnimal nature. For worldly delights derive their 
essence from external causes, and, therefore, cait 
only be felt by uommunicatioti ; but, this is born 
within U8, and thrills with the vitality of our being.' 
The poet's soul soars aloft irito (he regions of flc-' 
tion as a larlc ; for, like it, it sings as it mounts ; 
and it is the buoyant feelings inspired by its own 
notes, which urge its flight upward. 

The consciousness of genius is at first (as a dis- 



•The firsi p\KC nhich he producEd Tor Ihii work, nu 
iriitteDiniioiUllonafSleriie; au author of whaia be ttai pv- 
ticnlBrl; rand. The atjls jg prell; similar; but he falJi far 

cfaaHcleriilies of the great original. Nerertheleas. the piere. 
Upon Ihe whale, it. perbap*, as luecexful ai auj thai ta«T( 
preceded il. 

Thii, logelher with a gsleetion from hii larioDi other piecei, 
whieh appeared in that work, are inaerted in ibia volume— 
(8eep»tt 10*. J 
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tiogviriied writer well expresses it) ^^ a sacred, soli- 
tary feeling/^ It is, as if the iDdiridual bad hot 
then discovered that he possesses a soal ; and what 
wonder, that he should hasten to prove the pleasure 
that appertains to such a gift, by trying the effects 
which the different emotions have upon it ! and, that 
having once experienced the rapture resulting from 
such intellectual employment, he should often revert 
to it! Indeed, he loves most ardently to contemplate 
the thoughts which spring from his mental treasure, 
coloured with the many and beautiful hues of poesy, 
till satiated with bis happiness, be presents them 
to others, and has all his pleasure revived, in its 
first force, on witnessing their admiration. 

Myers was gifted with an early poetic talent. 
At the age of thirteen, he translated the two first 
Bucolics of Virgil into English verse, and still 
earlier (as the date will shew) he produced the 
following his first effusion. 

TO A ROBIN. 
Written 9th Jan., 1817. 

CoMi, pretty Robin, to mj home. 
Come, and of my bread partake ; 

From the catting frosts and snows. 
Thou may*st this thj shelter make. 

Come, be bold, be not so shy. 

Freely perch upon my knee ; 
From thy mind heare not a sigh, 

Thou art blest with liberty. 

When the winter-blast is o'er. 

Thou may'st freely skip away ; 
With joy to meet the tuneful choir. 

And charm the woodlands with thy lay. 
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Thia, as may be expected, is very simple; but 
the bare fact of any one being alile to compose at 
all, at Biieh an early age aa ten, ie an indication of 
DO ordinary talent, if nckt of geniiiB. There was at 
that time a periodical magazine in VorkBhlra, 
entitled, the Northern Star, projected with the in- 
tention of forwarding tlie literary interests of the 
County. The above piece, as a epeciinen of preco- 
ciona talent, was Rent to this work for insertion, in 
trhtcb it duly appeared. We may easily conceive tbe 
yoang poet's emotions on tbis event. The trembling 
Mxiety, with which he vould wait the appearance 
«f the iinmber ; the mixture of eagerness and fear, 
with which be would open it when received ; and 
fte fulness of his joy, on 6nding that a piece of his 
dwn composition, shoold be deemed worthy to 
■ppear before the world in print. 

Shortly after Myers was articled to Mr. Walker, 
that gentleman entered into partnership with Mr. 
Preston, to whom I became articled ; and thus, a 
connection was formed betwixt uf. " There is 
often a secret and unprompted sympathy, (says a 
local writer*) which, like the attraction of cohe- 
sion in certain substances, attaches analogous minds 

• William Watkini. 1 know not whether 11 mi; be deemed 
I puerile in me or not, but 1 cuumt help taking DoiJFe of tbe 
f fcUoniDg coiucideoce : — aanLclir, Ihat lite liret attempt which 
i tlila person (Hhn was so nude of mine,] made in the species of 
f writing, in which I, niTgelf, bm now for the first time engaged, 
f «» Oil accQUDl of (he life of hii friend, Praneis Gibion, Eaq. ; 
^frooi which the vilratt in the leil ia taken. Both were 
n well known in Whitbj ; but ibtj hare long been dead. 
■ t» haT« hllowMl ihnn. 
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to each other." Whether or not, such a coDgenialitj 
existed with us, I will not determine ; but certain 
it is, we soon became intimates. The pleasure we 
took in each other's society might be mutual, the 
benefit, I have to acknowledge, principally inclined 
to my side. Myers was two years older than I ; 
and, in addition to an extensive acquaintance with 
some of our best authors, possessed taste to ap- 
preciate their beauties, and judgment to scan their 
defects. Mr. Bnchannan, our mutual friend and 
fellow-clerk, was at that time engaged in the com- 
position of the volume of poems, with which he has 
since favoured the public. He made us privy to 
his progress ; and that young author will join me 
in gratefully acknowledging the benefit which we 
derived from witnessing his criticism upon the 
pieces, as they were submitted to his inspection. 

In such literary society as I then found myself, it 
may naturally be supposed, that if I felt any desire 
for composition, I should indulge it. Accordingly, 
I made several short attempts, in all which, I re- 
eaved his advice and encouragement,, which, how- 
ever misplaced circumstances might render it, I 
have, nevertheless, to acknowledge with kindness* 
It is, to me, a melancholy reflection, that I should 
80 aeon be employing the art, in which I was thus 
instructed by him, in this tributary office. 

Myers was a great admirer of the beauties of 
natursJ scenery, aud possessed a discriminating 
tact, which enabled him to point out the situation, 
from wbiqb it could be viewed to best effect At 
Ma period of eur aeqaaintaace, I fre<[ueatly aq- 
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compiimetl biiti In long rambles nnioug the eci;lu<leJ 
vales of this romantic neiglibourliood ; and, when 
I reflect upon thi; iuetnictive and entertaining 
intercourse which beguiled the way, and threvr a 
moral siiiiBLine over our path, I am ready to ex- 
claim with the poet, — 
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These walks are ended ! — ray companion is gone! 
and, were it otherwise, there is another walk which, 
with me, will shortly lead into a tract that will not 
allow or any diverging excursions. We set out as 
fellow-travellers — bnt he has slipped aside, and can 
rejoin me bo more! I look bacfc, and see hia 
shadow dimly retreating in the distance — the road 
which his friendship would have made easy and 
pleasant, I roust travel alone ! 

' The time now approached when he was to leave 
the office and repair t» London, for the purpose of 
completing his legal edncation, and of being ad- 
mitted into the several law-courts. During his 
clerkship, he had applied himself to study, perhaps 
more ardently than any young man in the country 
before him. Indeed he seemed to identify his 
being with it ; for his application cannot be ex- 
pressed in too strong terms. He was in the habit 
of considering every moment wasted, which he did 

. M>t devote to the fuitherBoce of his favourite object ; 
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The leisore time in the Office, was iio leisare to him 
— it afforded him an opportunity to copy the ex- 
eellent stock of precedents (mostly settled hy 
Coansel) in the possession of his employers ; and, 
as he was a skilfal ealigrapher, he made a collection 
which, for size and usefulness, was as astonishing 
as it was valuahle. Death has rendered these of 
no avail to himself, but others will reap the fruit of 
his labour. Through the kindness of his father, I 
possess a considerable share — they are memorials 
of his industry, and will be incentives to imitation. 
His evenings at home were spent in study ; and 
he seldom retired to rest before midnight, and 
often rose early in the morning. He did not let 
mere reading suffice ; but, with a pains few are 
willing to take, epitomized most of the elementary 
works, by which means, he not only impressed their 
contents clearly upon his mind, but formed a stock 
of very useful minutes for reference. This close 
application did not appear to affect his health. 
Perhaps, to a weak person, a sedentary employment 
is less hurtful than one that requires much exercise. 
His spirits were light and cheerful, and he went on 
his way, rejoicing at the improvement which he 
made, and hearkening to no thought that came in 
the shape of a dissuasive. 

Although his assistance was of great value to them, 
bis employers generously agreed that he should 
serve the last quarter of his term in the Office of 
their agent in London, where he would have an 
opportunity of improving his knowledge of common 
Iftw, by attending the courts there, and witnessing 
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actual praclice. Accardingly, he left liis present 
aituation, on the 16Lh. day of October, 1827; in 
tlie opinion of his liiglily respectable and expe- 
rienced employers, one of the most complete cletki 
ever sent from a provincial town ; and, as they 
could appreciate his merits, they presented him, on 
parting, with an unequivocal token of their regard, 
and unqnalilied approbation of hjs conduct, while 
in their Office. 

Myers owned a buoyancy of spirits, which always 
kept him above the waters of despondency ; and it 
seemed, that no ordinary weight would make him 
sink under their influ.ence. It mny he supposed 
that a mind of this lively description, would find, 
in Buch a place as London, (where the waves of 
activity are in a state of continual agitation,) a 
congenial element ; for what would overwhelm one 
of a sadder temperament, would but allow him an 
opportunity to display his native control ; as a 
Btorniy sea itinks the laden vessel, but raises the 
light one aloft. But to one who has never been 
weaned from home, the change to an unknown and 
fricndtesB scene, will always he productive of melan- 
choly and isolated ideas, which will not, at first, 
be overcome by the independent feelings which an 
individual experiences on being first called upon to 
play Vis own part in the world. The heart-cheerbg 
sensations, which had made him so mirthful in hU 
nstive haunts, deserted him now, 'that, like an Im* 
prisoned bird, he was absent from the seenes which 
had help to inspire them, and was debarred bis 
Hccustomed manner of giving tliem vent. With « 
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feeliDg truly poetic, he yearned after the beloved 
wilds among which his innate perceptions had been 
bom and fostered ; and in one of his earliest letters 
to me, he has this romantic exclamation — that when 
I visited some favourite spot, I was to shoot his 
same alond, that he might still live in its echoes. 
Bat he knew the necessity of restraining his fond 
longings ; and though he could not altogether 
divest himself of their influence, he soon succeeded 
io a great measure. 

His ansophisticated mind, little inured to the 
invidious emulation of the men of the world, was 
disgusted on witnessing the mean artifices which 
were employed by the candidates for forensic emi- 
nence to gain their object. He saw, that in such 
a crowd of base competitors, the risk of obtaining 
success was as great as its credit was equivocal. 
Therefore, he gave up all thoughts of the Bar, if 
ever be entertained any ; and, as his wishes were 
centered upon being a Conveyancer, he shortly after 
his articles had expired, accepted a situation, as 
head clerk in the conveyancing department in one 
of the most extensive Offices in London. He went 
upon trial, intending, if the place suited his pur- 
poses, to engage himself for five years ; and, in 
the meantime, enter one of the Inns of Court, and 
keep his commons ; so that when that term was 
expired he would be ready, as he understood, for a 
eall to the Bar, and be qualified to act as a certi- 
ficated Conveyancer. The more necessary qualifi- 
cation of learning he reasonably supposed he would 
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hare ample lime (cnnsidering iLe stock he already 
postiefiseil ) to acquire by his duties in the O^ce. 

He had rcmaiijed n short n-hile in this situation, 
when he found, that a barrier in the shape of a rals 
of the Tnu9 of Court, was opposed lo his wishes, 
whereby, upon calculation, it appeared that seren 
years maet elapse before he should be ready to 
pracline. He would nvt have «>itTcred this disap- 
pointment to impede hia progress, (although the 
training he had to undergo was of the most arduous 
kind) had not cirCDm^taoces arisen, which gave htm 
a di«gnsC for that very profes.sion upon which he 
had founded hisdarling hopes. He had ever looked 
that the exercise of bis knowledge should not only 
be beneficial to his seciilarintereslii ; but, likewise, 
yield biru an honourable grntificalion. But, during 
the short exercise of Iiia duty iti this Office, he 
found that if ever be lioprd to rise to eminence, 
t baniah such scrupulona ideaa. Therefore, 
I he immediately decided against it, His detcrraiaa- 
n this matter, was perhaps too hastily formed, 
I even with regard to buainess in London, and cer- 
I tsinly to with respect lo (hat in the country, where 
I riralship exists, and consequently, where 
' flDvious competition is not exercised. In a letter, 
^hich I had from him at this period, he wriles very 
indijfnanliy upon the subject. 

" I 6nd," says he, " that the line of the profession 
which I had singled out as best calculated lo alTord 
> grntificalion, along with toil, would be much 
•lore productive of narrow, and illiberal sentiments, 
i tedious, and tririal cavils ; not to nienlion the 
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extraordioaryy and,, to me, unexpected degree of 
attention, (or call it mischieyous eagerness) the 
inyestigation of a title must now-a-days require. 
I«an attribute it to no other cause, (and I believe 
it is the true one,) than that of there being so many 
yoang competitors for the golden prize ; each striving 
to outdo his rivals in discovering flaws, and picking 
men's pockets, that he may appear, at all events, to 
know something. In this vicious school have I been 
practising for three months ; during which, I have, 
perhaps, done more in sifting out the reason of 
other men's unreasonable objections, than any youth 
of my age. I am persnaded that happiness is not 
to be found in those lofty (lights, which my poor 
fancy bad painted to me as the regions of refined 
enjoyment. They are attended with their pleasures 
it is true ; there are the glowing sensations and 
proud feelings which wait upon success, and hard- 
earned eminence ; but these are over-balanced by a 
more than common share of anxiety and deprivation^ 
and their attainment can only be purchased by a 
series of solitary miseries, of which the secluded 
competitor is not allowed to disburthen himself even 
to a friend \" 

These sentiments are exceedingly creditable. He 
was ambitions,— but his ambition was of that 
praiseworthy cast, which disdains the aid of undue 
interest in its flight to eminence. Perhaps, it was 
his fault to cherish brighter anticipations, than a 
knowledge of the world would have warranted. He 
relied upon the consciousness of his own abilities, 
more than upon the ground for their exercise 

b3 
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which the jirospcct before bim afforded. Thus, 
failure produced greater disappointment than it 
would otherwise have done : and, as he was not 
prepared to suffer his credit to Irockle to bia 
interests, his failiii'e was attended with disgust of 
the pursuit. 

He now descended to humbler views. He wi-ihed 
to free himself from the envy, and bustle, alteudanC 
upoQ the city practice, and to obtain a situation in 
the country, which should yield him, — 

" Heollb, peace, and competPiice. " 

With Bucb a desirable object in ciew. lie sought 

to become an active partner in some respectable 

iiid, for this purpose, entered into several 

negociations ; none of which, however, suited bia 

finances, or wishes. 

imc was now at his own disposal ; and h« 
get about viewing the sights of London, which, 
hitherto, owing to his strict employment, he had 
been precluded from doing. As a lover of nature 
and poetry, the acted drama proved the most at- 
tractive to him. The electrifying performance of 
a Kean, aroused the spirit of poesy within him, and 
urged him to dramatic composition. He commenced 

L several pieces, in its various departments ; but they 
were one abandoned for another, so that none ever 
got to be completed. Law had obtained the right- 
ful possession of bis breast, and all oiher pursntta 
wera mere usurpers, wbo, though they might obtain 
a temporary stand, were soon obliged to yield to 
the superior claims of their stern rival. The truth 
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18) he wrote to satisfy the cravings of his geoias ; 
and, as he lacked the usual stimulant of fame, or 
emolument, he desisted from the task as soon as 
indalgence had lessened his appetite. 

About this time too, he began to extract the best 
passages from some of our best dramatic authors, 
a 1& Dodd ; but had not proceeded far, when he 
found, that the task required more time and per* 
sererance than he was master of; therefore, it was 
likewise relinquished. It is to be wished, that 
some person, possessing critical ability, with suffi* 
eient leisure, would carry this plan into execution. 
Shakspeare (if we may be allowed the expression,) 
has been so winnowed by Dodd, that the pure 
grains of his genius are entirely separated from the 
dross, and form a highly valuable treasure ; as, 
indeed, might be expected, from such a golden 
harvest. Ben Jonson, and Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
as in date, so in excellence, approach nearest to 
bim. A collection from their writings, therefore, 
is a great desideratum; for^ it would present us 
with an excellent store of riches of poetry, and 
moral precepts ; for which, we have now to labour 
through a voluminous set of writings, and are in 
danger of being contaminated with the impurities, 
with which they, in company with most of the old 
writers, sometimes abound. 

Blackstone says, — that the minds of most men 
are actuated by a restless impulse, exciting them to 
aspire at something beyond their present condition, 
whatever that may be. The influence of this, joined 
to a sense of duty, would not suffer Myers to remAift 

64 
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inactive any longer: and, therefore, as lie eaw' no 
prospect of success in a subordinate siniion, lie re- 
solved toaetup onhinoirn&ccoLiiii. Wii4i tbisiulent, 
he left London in the beginning of December, 1S28: 
and, having fixed upon Siokesley, as bjs sphere of 
actioD, he made his debut there shortly afterwards. 
He bade farewell to London with the cold indiffer- 
ence of one, who hnd continued there in compliance 
with duty, rather than inclionlion. None of Ibe 
sights and sounds which contribute to make that 
place seem so gay to some people, produced sucb a 
grateful effect upon his mind, n& did a short tour 
into Kent, which, in the midst of his leisure, be 
made in company with a fellow-lodger. After a 
(to him) tiresome confinement in a crowded city, 
the presence of rural vales and verdant hiUa^ 
brought all the former impressions which they had 
made, back to bis mind ; and renewed the joys of 
big earlier existence. Such scenes were painted 
upon the canvas of bis memory, with colours im- 
peri!)hablc. Time had not robbed the picture of 
its witchery, but bad thrown a vivid beauty over the 
tlnls, which freshened in the eye of reflection, the 
more it gazed upon it. 

It seemed to be the determination of fate, that 
be should be frustrated in every attempt to exercise 
those abilities, which, by a long course of appli- 
cation, he had ripened and improved. No sooner 
bad be opened an Office, than the worst fears of his 
friends, respecting his health, begaa to be exempli- 
fied, and he was obliged to close it. During his 
^Jtluksbtn, bia health appeared to be remarkably 
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good ; aod the long rambles which he occasiooally 
took, did not seem to affect bis strengtb, or even to 
fatigiie him. Upon bis entrance into London, the 
change of climate and diet, produced its usual ill 
effects upon a constitution fostered by the whole- 
some air and provision of the country. Though these 
did not hinder him from pursuing his customary a?o- 
cations, yet he never could entirely overcome them. 
The weather, in which bo travelled to the north, was 
very severe ; and be caught a cold, accompanied by a 
cough, which aided the latent malady, whose motions 
had hitherto been almost imperceptible, openly to 
begin its consuming career. His cough increased, 
and symptoms of consumption began to appear, 
which induced him to leave Stokesley, and return to 
Whitby, where his father resided ; and to discard 
all objects, save those connected with his cure. He 
did not at first apprehend himself to be in any 
danger, and kept his spirits at their usual exuberant 
flow ; and, but that he was confined to his room, 
and his sunken cheeks told a different tale, he 
seemed to enjoy his usual health and vigour. 

His medical advisers used every means for his 
recovery, which their skill could suggest; but in 
vain ! and he was told, that his only dependance 
rested upon country air and exercise. Accordingly, 
as soon as the weather (which, all the spring, had 
been very unfavourable,) assumed a more genial 
aspect, he repaired, with his affectionate father, to 
the delightful vale of Glazed ale, about ten miles 
inland from Whitby. The rural scenes which every 
way presented themselves, revived recollections of 
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. bis bojrish strolls ; but, alas ! he vaa now incapable 
of renevring tbcm ; tliough bis father, with tender 
solicitude, procured every convenience for the par- 
pose. He could only take a melancholy farewell of 
the scenes, which had erat been his delight ; and 
which, he fondly hoped, would have proved a 
bealin^ and a blessing to hitn. He had remained 
nine weeks in this pla-ce when finding, that his 
weakness increased, he felt convinced that hia re- 
liance was vain, and mentioned his presentiments, 
with great composure, to his anxious parent ; at the 
same time desiring, that be might be conveyed back 
to Whitby. Accordingly, he retni-ned to his father's 
lodging, where he had ever found an afTectionaia 
boroe, and where every thing that could diminish 
3, or add to his comforts, was, with the most 
tender concern, unwearirgly administered to him. 
With the indifference to religion, too generally 
[ Concomitant npon health and spirits, Myers had, 
I previously, suffered his thoughts to dwell exclusively 
I 'ttpon worldly inattera ; bnt affliction drew them 
I within bis own heart, and tanght them to rent 
, «pon tlie things which belonged to hia peace. He 
had ever felt a reverence for sacred objects — the 
principles of holiness were within him ; but the 
world, its great rival, forbade their exercise. Now, 
', when the world was fading from his view, 
I tbey began to assert their sway, and, happily, 
r«btained a complete victory. 

He read a great number of religious worlcs, 

ibiefiy upon faith ; for, it was his wish, to liave the 

»t importance and alter noceesity of its duties. 
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imly iapreawd upon his miiidy tbat be might 
worship with that spirit and troth which results 
from a foil and entire con?iction. His prayers 
were sent forth with the devoted earnestness and 
anxiety of a sapplicant, whose ** more than all ** 
depends upon their favonrahle reception. His mind^ 
partly owing to the wearying effects of his com-* 
plaint, and partly, to the lethargic quality of his 
medicine, had hecome doll and insensate, so that he 
eonld not continne in worship with that fer?oar and 
constancy, which he was now roost desirous to 
exercise. He commenced a Religions Journal,* 
therefore, in the hope, that the exertion which 
eomposition requires, would keep his mind ever 
actively engaged in devotion. 

I frequently visited him. He had entered the 
sanctoary of religious meditation, and drawn the 
veil which shut out every worldly feeling. I felt 
the reverence due to zealous piety, and, with a 
solemn awe, which the presence of a mere earthly 
potentate conld not have inspired, I was constrained 
to bow my thoughts before him. I should have 
esteemed it sacrilege, to intrude any matters of 
worldly life upon his holy musings. 

Several of his devout friends, by their prayers 
and admonitions, piously aided him in his search 
after salvation. Among the rest, Mr. Parkin, senior, 
of this place, (who was himself suffering under 
affliction,) with a truly sympathetic zeal, sent him a 



* The reader will find this holy treainre at the end of the 
tolume. 
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written comma nication (being preheated by illness 
from making a verbal one) of comfort and advice. 
From tbe assistance and encouragement tbiis, bv a 
fellow-pilgrim, bestowed upon him, Myers felt 
consolation and cheer, in a degree proportiunabte 
to his need. It was a favour far beyoud any of a 
worldly description — it was a heavenly favour. To 
tbis letter he joyfully sent en answer, which, as I 
have tbat christian gentleman's consent, I cannot do 
better than insert here; for it gives a Getter account 
of his religious feelings than t can pretend to. 

Glazedak, SSiid July. 1B£9. 

M; dear Sir, 

I CANNar quil GlazErdale (which I pnrpoic doing lo-mar- 

w) irithoul expreiBiog to ;4iu, bj Ihcge f<.'w lines, mf henrl- 

^ It gfttlilude for your Terj- kind, and Irulj parpnul Idler of 

Bnnda}. 1 read il, 1 oasure you, with greal delight; and Ibc 

I fiJ inlercala, dematidt, indeed, mj varmesl exprenion* of 

I iratefHl feeling. 1 liaic since read il soeral times arer, and 

I »e porlians of Seripliire jou recommend lo mj perusal— tiej 

I ^a truly hearl-checring. Dear sir, I am in want of a mooitor 

f 'like TOO. who would oecaiioDallT wri^e lo me on ipirilual 

I ratu'eels. I feel Terr anxious to became one of the Lord's 

Lnoinled; but mj spirits are lethargic, (parllj perhaps the 

I ■•OOsequence of my complaint} and I w«nt froqoenllj ronsing. 

id (he Scriptures daily ; bul often, alas I with lillle Eeil, 

[' Iread many spiritual books, the productions of aueh men «s, 

llioinaa Scott, Doddridge, Hiclimond, Palej, (bul of him I bbi 

iautiousj pray adiiie me concerning his wrilings,) Bunyan, 

Baxter, &t. These 1 have perused with muih inlerril ; and, 

I hope, *ilb considerable profit to my soul. The Pilgrim'i 

Progress, 1 couaider (next to (he Bible) as Ibc first vork (hat 

But there is uolliing so impreisire aa a living monUor, whose 
age and experience, in matters relating to his heavenly nel- 
fare, ealille him lo the leneralian and lol 
*1il; bal more tapecially, of jonng lianan tike mjielf. 
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Sadi a i^ide, dear sir, I thick I have (bond in yoa ; aod a 
letter from yoar pen, on these important coDcemt, woald do 
more for me than much reading. You will, I hare no doubt, 
feel pleasure in the work ; and I assure you, I shall receire a 
letter, written wheoerer you feel disposed, with the greatest 
delight and thankfulness. This mode of communication would 
form an excellent substitute for couTersation, which I bear so 
badly, that I fear I must relinquish it altogether. I make do 
apology for my request, because I am well aware, how high 
a pleasure it will afford you, as a true member of Christ's 
church, and taking a deep interest in its increase, to become, 
from time to time, the spiritual instructor of a young fellow- 
mortal. I do sincerely hope, that the air of this Dale may 
hsTe the desired effect upon you ; and I now subscribe my- 
self, with the highest sentiments of esteem, 

(I may truly say) Affectionately yours, 

Mr. Parkin. Jambs Mybrs. 

His excessive wealcDess, as the doctors had pre- 
saged, occasioned spitting of hlood ; and his lungs 
were oow so wasted, that it was with difficulty he 
breathed. The smaller vessels of his frame were 
almost worn out ; and he was forbid to speak, or 
use any exertion, lest they should give way. He 
lay, therefore, upon a bed of pain and exhaustion ; 
bat he never uttered a murmur of complaint ; for, 
though his body was sorely afflicted, his mind 
reposed in the sweet sunlight of devotion, and all 
his thoughts were tinged with its serene hue. 

Alas ! the busy crowd of worldlings, think not 
of the time, when the things, which they now 
suffer to engross their whole attention, shall no 
longer he of any service to them ; for the period 
has arrived, when that being is destroyed, for whose 
use they are designed. In those conflicting mo- 
ments, when nature struggles to its end, what shall 



support them, if the ag'onj' of the body, instead of 
DD nlleviator, meets but a dreadful tormentor in a 
still more agonized mind — if the soul, when about 
to appear bpfore the judgment-seat of God, be 
unprepared for its terrible audit ; and shrinks back 
appalled, seeking for a little longer refuge, in the 
perishing tenement, which can contain it no more. 
Let such, waste no further the bnsiness of life ; but 
accustom themselves to think, how Ihey can die — 
what consolation shall cheer them, so that the 
damp of death, which shall lay upon their brows, 
sink not to the heart. Let them ponder over the 
last moments of poor Myers— they form the chronicle 
of bodily suffering. The weariness conseijuent 
npon a loiiK disease — -the fretful uneasiness of 
affliclion, which causes the body to turn from aide 
to side ; but it can fintl rest nowhere— the night as 
l^loomy, but not so quiet aa the grave, which is 
ttpening before him — the exhausted longing for 
Korn, ia the vain hope, that he may share in the 
renovation common to nature at that joyful period ; 
but alas! when it does arrive, it is sickly to the 
view, and wanes apace to another night of restless- 
Bess — this was his doom ; — oh ! may they so act, 
that when it shall be iheir's also, the Lord may 
kide them in his pavilion. 

He died on the IStli day of August, 1829, after 
an illness of nine months ; and lies buried in 
Whitby church-yard. He faded so imperceptibly, 
that it might almost be said, his disease consumed 
Utn, till his dissolution was indeed complete. Death 
i not in the ebaracter of a " king of terrortj" 
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as be too frequently does, but as a friendly mooitor, 
wbose sweetly wbispered counsel, if laid to heart, 
will banisb all fear, and give tbat p^ce whicb the 
world cannot take away. 

I saw bim as be lay. Death bad thrown o?er bis 
coontenance a freshness, whicb seemed somewhat 
to restore it to the likeness it wore, ere illness bad 
wasted bis frame. The sight brought his former 
self strongly to mind. I unconsciously uttered his 
name. The word was wont to be a signal for 
friendly intercourse, now, for the first time, it re- 
mained unanswered. Oh, Myers ! when alive, thou 
wert ever ready to impart sweet counsel to all thy 
friends— canst thou not still benefit them by impres- 
siDg on their minds, the dread secrets of thy change P 
Bat thou hast left them thy example, which, if they 
will follow will be sufficient for them to know. May 
it be to fhem, as thou thyself wert — a guide and 
guard ! — Oh 1 though the chord be still, may the 
sound it has left, pervade all their bosoms till it 
find an echo ; so shall their last end be like thine ! 



As it may be expected that, in order to render 
this short biography more complete, I should say 
something respecting the character and the personal 
appearance of its •object, — I shall now proceed to 
make a few remarks on these heads. Concerning 
his character, however, the reader must be left, in 
a great measure, to form his own estimate ; for, it 
will readily be perceived, tbat any observation 
which I may make on this subject, must necessarily 
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bo confiiieil to a very limited ci>m|ia9s. For, as hi* 
Iho lights were set upon acquiring a station iu the 
law, and as hia actioua were in consetjiience chiefly 
directed to that end, no occasiou offered for draw- 
ing out the general traits of his mind, nor had he 
any o|ipDrtiinity for their display. Those that did 
present themselves, however, were very amiable. 
He was ever ready to assist others, and this not 
through friendship merely, but opoa principle. 

His GCutimeDtB, with regard to his profosston, 
were very hcnonrable. Though it may naturally 
be supposed, that, as a young beginner, he would 
be eager to exercise those qualifications, wliich had 
cost him so much labour and expense to obtain, yet 
when at Stokesley, he declined to undertake some 
business, beeausc, though its clnitns might be sup- 
ported by the tergiversation of the law, tbey were 
not consonant to pure justice. 

The same ardour and intense application, with 
which he had studied tlie law, was, when its know- 
ledge was no longer of any consequence to him, 
directed to the pursuit of religion; and the as- 
nduily with which he demoted htiuself to it as a 
■cieuce, was prompted and made glorious by the 
impulse of faith. He read all the most beneficial 
i>f the religions works within reach of himself and 
acquaintance. On opening a little volume, en- 
titled " Sacred Poetry," which was, with others 
that T bad lent hira, returned to me after his 
decease, I was much affected on landing by n mark 
which denpted his progress, that the last piece 
I irhich be bad read, begins with the following liDes: — 
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" Long pluDf 'd in norrow, I resign 

Mj soul to thai dear band of thine. 

Without rescnre or fear ;-^— " 

His religion was as ardent as sincere. He was 
extremely anxious to fulfil all its duties. Since his 
mind had hecome exclusively attached to serious 
subjects, great part of his library had lost its 
interest with him ; and being very wishful to pos- 
sess an edition of the Bible by Scott, his favourite 
religious author, he resolved to sell so many of his 
books as would enable him to purchase it. Ac- 
cordingly, he commissioned a friend to dispose of 
them, and procure him the Bible. Before this 
could be accomplished, however, he died : hut left 
a request, that the money should be given in aid of 
some Christian institution. 

His personal aspect was somewhat particular. 
He was remarkably tall and thin, and had every ap- 
pearance of one who, having outgrown his strength, 
was liable to the particular compliant which, in- 
deed, ended his days. His complexion was sallow, 
and, in other respects, indicated a predisposition 
to disease ; but his countenance was agreeable, and 
expresuve of the good-will and cheerfulness which 
e?er zeigned in his heart. 

The contour of his face bore some resemblance 
to that of Henry Kirke White, as represented in the 
portrait which accompanies the estimable edition 
by Southey. Still more, as the reader will per- 
cdve, did their fates correspond. The considera- 
tion of this subject gives rise to the question — ^Is 
there any cause in nature for the premAtuie deca^ 



of persons of genius ■* Untimely growtli of body 
oFtca induces like decay ; but we seldom find its 
operations at nil affect the mind, much less that 
they influence it ; or tfiat precocity of mind is con- 
sequent upon a fornrard habit of body. At the 
Game time, wc lind genius more frequently attendant 
upon the veak than the strong, and this circumstance 
may, perhaps, be attribntcd to a conscijiiciice. A 
bcaltby hoy takes delight in rohust exercise, because 
youth is naturally prone to it; and the pleasure 
which he derives therefrom, is enhanced by the 
strength which renders it easy to Iiira. But one 
who, by constitutional weakness, is debarred such 
active pursuits, seeks less laborious amusement, and 
books naturally offer, as affording every entertain- 
ment with least exertion. If he possesses a latent 
spring of genius, this inlerconrBe with literatarc 
will enable it to gush forth. Whereas, wore he 
strong enough to seek other sonrccs of pastime, it 
would lack the supply of learning, without which, 
itcannotwork, and would, eonsequenlly, lie dormant 
through life- To adduce living instances, in support 
of this theory, would ho productive of too much 
amplification. There are many persons, certainly, 
whose genius has been of such a fluent and active 
quality, as to burst forth through every disad- 
vantage. But it cannot be denied, that the greater 
number have needed some communication with 
literatupe before it could force a. passage. 

Myers' literary capabilities will be sufficiently 
roproscntod by the following selection, lie pos- 
?d a Sacary of thought and wunntli of imagi- 
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nation, so that when he did eompose, it was done 
in the earnest manner of a workman who brin|^ 
both heart and hand to his performance. Some of 
his poetical pieces abound with rich imagery ; others 
are endowed with simpler graces, and join to equal 
beauty — tenderness ; a style which has this ad- 
vantage^-that, whereas, we admire the former, we 
feel the latter. His prose is scarcely so good as 
his poetry ; it appears to haye been more laboured, 
and, indeed, both, with the exception of some 
instances, lack that finish which is to establish them 
in the judgment of the world. But he made com- 
pontion a secondary object — it was a relaxation 
from seyerer studies, and thus, though it might 
8er?e the purpose for which it was resorted to, it 
cannot be expected to be standard — a character to 
wMeh those writings only can attain,, that have 
occupied the whole attention of the author* 
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" Whatever is, is right :" for doubtlessly 

TboD doest ntl tilings well in c»r[l) and heaven ; 
Since pover, O Lord, and wisdom are with thee, 

And goodness tempCTing both with precious Icareu; 

Yet uver-restles3 man, to whom is given 
All knowledge salted to liis present weal, 

Would madly have the veiling darknesi riven 
Which bides no secret fitting to reveal, 
O, why not rather wait, in holy fear, ^^L 

The second coming of tbc son of man, ^H 

When things, for agea hidden, shall appear, ^1 

Which angels now would seek in vain to scan ' 
Then shall we know, my friend beloved and dear. 
Why thou art gone to rest, while I still struggle here. 



Whllby, April Ul. \«tO. 
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TRIBUTARY SONNET, 

BT MB, JOMN BVCBAMNAN, 



" Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?*' 

Though clouds and darkness shroud His wise 
decree. 

And, hid in seeming donht and mystery. 
His awful counsels oft to human sight 
Are dark as is the thickest gloom of night. 

WIm) shall presume to grasp infinity ? 

Or, teack the animagined Deity 
Hew to put forth His everlasting might ? — 

Beloved friend ! I will not weep for thee ; 
Since Hs, who taught thee in thy latter days 
To give thy dying trihate to His pnuse— - 

Thus to ensure thy soul's felicity — 
Hath snatch'd thee in the spring-time of thy years ; — 
This is a theme of gladness-r-not of tears ! 

Whitby, March 7th, 1830. 
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OCCASIOHED at TBS DEATH OF JAMES UISBS, 

IjAdreatb of Nature ! who the flowers, — 

Their birth, reeplendant bloom, aod sweet decsy> 
Dost sing in fittiDg notes — or sad, or gay ; 

InformiDg oature of the senson'a hours ; 

Oh ! when thy melancholy powers 

Are cail'd by verdure as it fades away, 

■ To chaunt its mournful doom in rcquiem-lar. 
Forsake thy wonted glades, aad hermit bowers, 

And slowly wing to yonder early grave! — 
He lov'd thee, bird ! and oft the wilds among 
Sought thee, — his muse ! and to thy simple song 

IUath rhimed a burthen ineeL — There sing tby 
stare ; 
For, himself a flower! — his gaze long dwelt on 
heaven, — 
Allied to earth but by tbe slender tie — now ruen 1 
THE EDITOR. 



PREFACE. 



Wb feel an interest in what has belonged to 
the dead, which cannot easily be analysed. 
Perhaps the mysterious fate which they have 
nndergone, partly connects itself (in oar minds) 
with the things that have been theirs ; so as to 
cause us to regard them with a feeling similar 
to that, with which we contemplate themselves. 
Indeed, living persons and their concerns, if 
they have gone through any strange ordeal, 
frequently become the objects of curiosity, and 
eren reverence. 

This interest has, in my particular case, been 
heightened by the friendship which existed 
betwixt the deceased and myself; and upon 
it, therefore, I found my apology for attempt- 
ing to preserve his remains. Being something 
peculiarly his own, they appear to form his 
best memorial ; and in that view it is hoped 
they will be considered by his friends. To 
them I need not apologize for their character, 
for they will not rejrard it with cenfture* Bxvt^ 
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as Oiis little volume may fall into fLe liontla of 
some upon wbose sulferance I have no reason 
to calcnlate, I think it necessary to offer a few 
remarks respectiag its contents. 

When I hinted my wishes for sncli a collec- 
tion, to his lonely parent, he readily consented, 
and all the papers which Lis son bad left, were 
uoreservedly placed in my hands. I was ac- 
quainted beforehand, as I thought, with most 
«f his productions, but I was surprized to tiad, 
that the number greatly exceeded my anticipa- 
tions. The ingrossing nature of his profession 
considered, liis diligence had been truly as- 
tonishing. Scarcely a subject or science has 
he left uncummeuted upon ; but few of his 
remarks are of that complete nature, which 
should entitle them to preservation. He was 
an.ingeuious youth who, upon entering the 
garden of life, saw and appreciated its good- 
liness; and being wishful to rear out of the 
beds of science arouud, something which he 
could claim as his own, be planted a shrub here 
and another there, neglecting one for the other 
before any could arrive at perfection ; and thus 
they have all withered witliout memoriul. Xaw 
was the only tree that he reared ; but be died 
bufqte be co^ld paitako of its fruit. 
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I have anraaged the pieces in the order in 
wUeh they appear ta have followed each other; 
and have selected those which exhibit the most 
variety, that die yersatility of his talents might 
be evinced. Upon tiiis plan, I have omitted 
many pieces on account of die similarity of 
tbeir style; and* indeed, those retained may 
be deemed by some to be worthy of like fete, 
as exhibiting no particular excellence. But I 
presume (his age and opportunities isonsidered) 
that these remains contain no pieces but what 
are highly creditable. Should the reader be 
of a contrary opinion, he must attribute their 
insertion, to the inconsiderate zeal of the friend 
having overruled the strict impartiality which 
should have been maintained by the editor. 
It is but justice to the author to say, that I 
have published much which he himself would 
either have withheld, or carefully revised. 

Would what I myself have written were 
worthier; but my ''affairs cried, * haste,'" and I 
was disappointed in my hopes of obtaining a 
friendly revisal, which would doubtless have 
be^i a great advantage. 

In posthumous works, unfinished pieces may 
be expected, and for the insertion of such I 
make no excuse, because I am borne oxxt \^^ 
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iUnstrions precedent. I allade to tiie Remains 
of Henry Kirke White, by Sonthey, and have 
only now to entreat, that that great author wiO 
forgive me the nse which I have made of his 
name at the back of the title-page ; but what 
motto so iqppropriate as the name which acted 
as a spell-word throoghout the whole of my 
nndertaking! 

Wliitby, April ecb, 1889. 
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JAMES MYERS 



FRAGMENT 

OP A NOTBL INTBICDBD TO BB GALLBD 

"CULLODEN." 



This was Myers* first undertaking of any note. It was 
begun just after he left school, and, therefore, cannot be 
expected to exhibit that depth of thought and knowledge of 
nature, which would ha^e enriched faculties so early gifted as 
his, when experience had brought them to maturity. Nerer- 
theless, the piece erinees considerable talent, both in its 
conception and execution ; and the dialogue (though, perhaps, 
rather too adrenturously giyen in the Scotch dialect) is 
characteristic and natural. 



CHAPTER I. 

If the reader has ever paid a visit to a certain 
small town on the eastern coast of North Britain, 
bearing a name somewhat resembling that of Naran, 
but of rather more uncouth accentuation, and being 
one that hath obtained great repute for the multipli- 
city of its small dealers in the ' unco guid/ — I mean 
tippling houses and gin-shops — ^if the reader, I say, 
has ever taken a stroll through the dull, uneven, 
dirty streets or alleys of this town, 'tis ten to one 

B 



but 1>B may have nollcpd, among llic mnny old 
brick hoiiBes at the west end thereof, one of larger 
port and more seemly appearance ; regularly 
daubed, aa to its walls, with a haudsome coat 
of dark red paint, annually ; and, as to its wiudows, 
with a doable allowaoca of black ditto, twice ia 
each bissextile : it was generally fartnnate enough 
to ensure a little more attention and respect, from 
the prying stranger, than its less courtly neighbours. 
Immediately behind it, and extending round to one 
end, was a small garth or plot of sward, planted 
with about balf-a-dozcn barren, decaying fruit trees, 
whoso ouly property consisted in aiding to enliven, 
by their dark green foltngc, the gothic window-scat, 
where " company" were wont to be aeatcd " i' the 
aimmcr time." A kind of cart-road, deeply rutted, 
led close by the other end into an sdjoining field, 
4lid separated the houBe from the rest of the row on 
that side, whilst the higlirnad, which the inhabitants 
ever and anon thoufilit proper to denominate " the 
Btrcet," might be fixed OS the frontier boundary. 

Many a comfortable honr have I spent with the 
hospitable but eccentric hostof this mansion, distant 
4f it is from my preicut place of roFiidcijcc. Bask- 
ing in the beams of a rousing kitchen live, whilst 
t|ie winds of winter have raged without, the com- 
Itosurc of my mental fucullies has suifercd mc to 
lialen with patience, nay, even with satisfaction, to 
the estomporo passages of economical doctrine bold 
forth by the guidwifo herself ; and so frequent were 
tile visits my attachment to the worthy coupla in- 
duced, that the moit trivial object of their beusebold 
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8ti]] remains well defined in my vcmory. Tbit may 
accoant for, and excuse the minuteDC8s with which 
I hsLve taken upon m? to delineate th^ aituttioQ of 
Citrrick*hoaae. 

ip\k^e is scarcely a town in the laad, be it Q?er 

10 mean, that has not its leading momber in the 

perfon of some respectable opulent old citii^ofi ; 

1^ JHr. Semprooios Stmlckleburgh} alias Sempron- 

iinna Str$^glebargh| (for, to obviate any mistal^e 

in bin idontity, it may be as well to i^ the li^tter 

^IH^Uatioo, being that by wbiQb h^ was oaoally 

luiqwq amopg the lower clfMsesy) the owper and 

qsffupior of Carrick-hooaey was tko most conspicu- 

oas character of M^e town of Naran* Though bt 

ifM mqoU of aii oddity, and not at all times Tory 

cifpff ^bla, yqt scarcely a week passed wherem the 

pUl wiyoa apd in^provexaept hunters did uot suggest 

tn bis ^^psideration aome new addition, alteration^ 

qr convenience to the pnbliq weal ; very few of 

ivfucb* however, it is needless to say, o^t with his 

ifOTfihip's approbation. Nevertheless, an half-yearly 

visitant vroold always find some new causeway where 

befor^l there had only been an old rugged footpath; 

8ane neat wooden bridge in Ueu of a row of pre-* 

oanpm stepping-stones ; or some little shrub planted 

to fill up an ugly blank before a parlour*window« 

£[ach occupations as these took up no inconsidera* 

ble portion of his time, which, it is no disparagement 

to him to say, he did not con»der as ill<ispent. He 

was likewise an adept m the 9^:1 of angling, by 

which pastime be shortened many a long sjpnmer'a 

day on the banks of Naran ; at other times h^ 



would close hiiDsclf in liis study, as lie tcrmud il, 
and pore for hours together, with great eagerncBs, 
over a book of Heraldry, a volume of Architecture, 
or a Treatise on Atmospherical Phenomeiia ; in 
which latter department he vpas reckoned to hold 
no mean station; for there was scarcely any thiug 
of importance about to be transacted at Naran,but 
the prognosticating skill of Sempronin^ was 6rst 
consulted, to knovr whetlier the weather would be 
propitious or onfavourabte. Beside these sciences, 
he was very partial to that of Astronomy ; and often 
did he astonish his less scientific neighbours by tlie 
sublime jargon of such high-sounding words as, 
Aldebaran, Casaiopica, or Coma Berenius, 

Tliua the reader will ho sensible that ray ancient 
friend, Mr. Semproniua Strabkleburgh, was in high 
repute among the simple towns-folk of Naran ; not 
one of whom everpassed his reverend person without 
a cordial salute, which was given in the form of a 
cheerful, "Guid morn, Mr. Stroggleburgb," from 
those whose circumstau ces placed them nearly on a 
par ; and of a rough bow and insinuating lift of the 
cap from the commoner sort of people ; which 
points of ceremony were sometimes returned in his 
eccentric way, with — " Aye — oh — liow'a 't, billie V 
— or, when lie was in his more abstracted mood, by 
a vacant stare, containing no notice at all. When 
he was observed to be in this last mentioned mood, 
it was conjectured th*t some doubts of weighty 
import occupied his mind ; nothing less, to wit, 
than those occasioned by observing that the sky 
iras clear wben there had been a mighty fall in hia 
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barometer ; or, perhaps, his abstraction arose from 
a deep discassion with himself, as to the supporter 
or motto of some ancient baron— things of vast 
consequence to the erudition of Sempronius. In 
these humours, or reveries, call them which you 
will, no man or woman dared venture to offer up 
any plan of improvement or advantage, public or 
temporary, even though his worship's immediate 
compliance would have saved them ** some siller/' 

This abstracted and singular dbposition of the 
old gentleman, was far from being favourable to 
the tuition of master Kenneth Pentland, who was a 
youth Sempronius had brought up from childhood. 
His real identity, and the place whence he came, 
were feicts of which every body was totally ignorant. 
All that was known may be summed up in a few 
words. In or about the year 1730, an elderly man 
with a little boy was observed to call at '^ Mr. 
Straggy's.'* This mysterious personage was de- 
scribed by the old dames as, *' a fierce leaking chap 
wi' bushy whiskers, and a very fiery ee o' his ain. 
The next day by sun-rise, the stranger was seen to 
mount horse alone, and taking the road to the 
south, appeared no more ; bnt the child remained 
with Sempronius, who had ever since looked upon 
him and brought him up as his own son. Many 
and vain were the conjectures which were offered 
in loose confab by the sons and daughters of Naran 
respecting this ** unhoused bairn.'' 

*^ If s nae little queer," says one old wife, *^ that 
maister Straggleburgh suld tak in his head to bring 
up a bairn i' his auld age." 
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" Nanc (jnccr at a'," replies another ; " how 
tnony hare dane aac afoie him. Wbst, If he never 
had aiie of his ain, aichcr he may woel Afford to 
ckitho nnd bring up sic' a smn' thing as that." 

" Aya, aye : but who the bahn Is, wha he is, 
uoebor, that's the qiiesiion," a third would My. 

" Why, wba mun hu be, but the gndeman'f 
bevoy, him that n^s owrc hero about Iwa yoard 
ByDe? He's nac miieklo grown, and seereaeugh it^ 
him and naobody else." 

" Hout wi' your clavcrs ; tmt yoa« syriu ! ita 
tnair liho four, and thlfl bnErti's one four yeors anld 
yet. Mac, nae, thai wintia dne, marry. It's some 
outlandish bilKe frsc the south ; njid did tia Moll 
Stampwcll tell me but ycstreeo, that she onfcheard 
Mrs. Stragglcbiivgh'a oinscl ea' him, ' t' little son' 
coantrymaD.' But they're vera irhisht wi" him, for 
nought gangs ayont their ain wa's. T'auld man 
ca'a him Kenny Peutlaiid, or some sic name." 

" Aye, Kenny Pentlan', that's his name : — lie's a 
braw canny chield, and a' the noebors are fond o' 

" T' bairns weel eneWgh to bo seer, hut I'se ne'or 
beliere he's o' Carricit bluid for a' that." 

" Nae ! what for na mither !" rejoined ttts 
nroman who had a little before identified the thilil 
with Mr. Scmpronius' nephew ; " think ye the 
chiel'9 owre guidlikc for Scotch Carrick's kith." 

I" Ye'rea' mista'en, g-nde folks : mighty nilBtft'eB," 
ttXelaimed another, " Carrick's e' nac Scot's line at 
n* ( not a drap o' Scot's bluid in him, thof he's got 
/ai/I then g&tc, and eaii jaw like 'em and a' that ; 
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yet mind ye, he's frae the south himsel, and can rin 
oirre a line o' his kin frae a thojisan' year back and 
mair, gin yc'U listen till him ; and thof I nirer heard 
bim mysoly yet there's plenty o' townsfolk that hae." 
** Aye^ Hghty gaidwife, right/' qnoth another, 
who had hitherto stood mute ; *' he's nae Scotsman 
and that I knaw, for I've had it frae his ain mon'«^ 
bat puSr body^ he's nao waur for that ncyther ; 
he'd dane mony a bit o' conveniency to oar auld 
tows ; aye, that has he !" 

** Weel said, Maggie, sae he has tae, I'se neer 
forget when I tauld him anent the dolt auld brig 
Aat gaed by Betty Stammershin's garden wa,' hovir 
erouaaly he said it sud be alter'd, and that soon, 
and bow he eaus'd it to be pu'd down, aye, i' twa 
day's time^ and biggit the gnid stalwart ane that 
now 8tan'&-*^bat I always thought I was a bit 
favourite o* his ain^ like.'' 

*< Och ! I haa't, I hae't," cried one of the former 
ktarloentorsy^-^^* does he na talk about some brithet 
of hift doon i' the Yorkshire kintra ? its ane o' his 
baimft for a bodle !" 

In this manner, did the enigmatic appearance of 
Master Keaweth Pentiand, offer a» idle hour's theme 
for pablie di^cttssioQ : and it was not long before 
Ae lad wAS as well .known thr<>ughout the town as 
Mi worthy pAfrofr. No old dame ever came t» 
SMiprotaftfl' ddor with her creel 6i Ush^ bat theit 
W)M9 %mtt to be some little troat or plaice, over tmd 
iibove the quantity, as a present for little ^' maisltet 
Pttitlan'." And neter did the good Mrs. Strakkte- 
b^h hetdelf make a bargain in the nwtfcelt fof A 
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measure of apples, but tlic! bai'gaiiicr hud constantly 
ill store some fine chcrry-chcckcd specimen for tliu 
" bounic mou' o' the little strmiger." By ptac- 
tisiug various petty modes of insinuoting kindness 
with the nephew, the honest townspeople courted 
an increase of favour with the uncle. Tor instance ; 
one day, after his presence and his antics were 
grown familiar to the cottagers, the Utile Kenneth, 
with some neighbouring- children, entered llie house 
of abcarty old woman who was commonly known 
by the name of" douce Jeanie." Three or four of 
her fellow cottagers happened to he sitting willi her 
holding chat ; when, as soon as he shewed his 
pretty round face and Mack intelligent eyes, Jeanie 
cried out — "Gude Inch bcfa' the night, foi- here's 
my bonaie little maister. Come hither my bairnic, 
and gie me a kiss. Leuk ye, how he shows his 
fine snow-white pearlies, bless hira !" 

The little Fentland, stepping forward, seated 
himself against Jeanie's knee, and began to fondle 
about her ; employing all those mute signs of 
entreaty, which children are wont to use before 
Bneh as hare shewed them former indulgences. 

" Thoull be a spunkie caddie yet, hinney," said 
Jeanie again, giving him a smacking kiss ; and then 
Tisiog np, she went tot^ards a closet that stood in 
one corner of the apartment — " There now, my 
best ane, tak that," she continued, otTering him two 
or three fair white lumps of stone sugar, which the 
lad took with great satisfaction ; " tak that ; bot 
eat them a'now, that's a gude bairn ; nae, 
but tak Bomc o' them hame to 't uncle, and let him 
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sec what nice stuff he's gctten at auld Jcanie's, 
bless him!'' 

''Aye, that's a good laddie," said one of the 
others ; ^^ put 'em intil his little pocket till he gets 
hame, and may be, I'se hae something mair for his 
little sweet sel to-mom." 

'' He's a braw callant, sicker is he," said a third, 
poUiDg him gently towards her, and clapping his 
rosy cheeks ; '' niver cam a mair comely bairn intil 
oar auld town." 

And thus the boy was wont to be passed from 
one dame to another, and from house to house; 
each endeavouring to outvie her neighbours in 
praises and enticements ; so that, in a short time, 
young Kenneth Pentland, who was of a good natured 
and affectionate disposition, became the favourite 
of the whole town of Naran. 

But whilst we are reviewing matters as they 
stood without doors, we are not to entirely neglect 
those within. The reader has already been made 
acquainted, in some measure, with the manners and 
disposition of Mr. Sempronius Strakkleburgh ; but, 
for our better assistance in this matter, it may not 
be onaceeptable to furnish a clear and more per- 
fect sketch of this unique personage ; fur it always 
behoves an artist, after he has drawn an outline, to 
fill up the paintug with shadows. 

Mr. Strakkleburgh then, in external demeanour 
and conversation, was one more calculated to excite 
ridicule than command respect. He almost uni- 
versally spoke in detached sentences, and accompa- 
nied his words, by a great many coutortious and 
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mutations of countenance. lu this mode of f^Wia^ 
meaning to bis expressions, his long, lean face, 
videmoutli, aquiline nose, dark, staring eyes, and 
bigti arched eyebrows, wcro admirably adapted to 
excel. Moreover, he stood above six feet \d statnre : 
the lank formation of his body, making him appear 
Btill higher. A long broad-lapped round coat, be- 
tween black and grey, buttoned tight to his body, 
so as to conceal his walElcoat ; breeches of tarUiD 
plaid, with a red tassel at each knee, and purple 
Stockings (his shoea being half hid beneath a pair 
of immense silver buckles) constituted the more 
Important parts of his dress ; to which, however, 
may be added, a low slouched hat, set fairly and 
Boftly Dpon a sandy -colon red wig. I have already 
made mention of his stndy; this was the apartrntnt 
which he held as sacred, and which was, according- 
ly, looked up to by hina with a kind of veneration. 
He never would suffer any one to enter it but him- 
self, not even his wife or his nephew ; and it was 
observable, that whenever he came forth from this 
Mat of his tjccret musings, the natural arch of his 
eyebrows was contracted into an irregular wavy 
line ; the wrinkles of his forehead vrcrc much more 
namerous and distinct than usual ; the almost or- 

IUcular stare of bis eye n-as drawn into a more 
diminutive form, so that when united with the other 
peculiarities which marked the intensity of his ap- 
^ication, it gave him a sullen, frowning aspect. 
Which at length, from the frequency of its occur- 
nncc, throw over tlio whole of his features, a gloomy 
Mad monee exprnaoD- 
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A that^actcr of this d^M^ription #86, fts I noticed 
iwfbi«, vtty Unlikely to ittake itself ttgti^&ble to 
Ihb li^bf atid iettrrf Bimj^lieitlM 6f lnno««taeo ftbd 
Jftmtli I a6il coil96i^Qenlly, Master Keimeth PeotlaM 
was very rarely honottt^ #ith tli« ^Meif 6f hi^ 
vtiAe ; Atid deabtlessy Wben be wias Id his eoAi[Uiny^ 
b« tomhd Miaseif tdtj utielisy. Triiid it is, h^ how AnA 
th^n iMde hiss a panueir with hba In bis strolls, aad 
Wa4 6(Areii obseriiMl to look tipon bis protiige^, with 
etideat ttiihrks M sAtiSfisctidn ; but seldom or «ver 
wins tie kiM»Wtt t6 60B^rS6 with bim^ 6t us« any 
Mh^ MkeiiB &i ftllb^Hy affe<)tioti oir ettd^armeiiC. 
With thte little fellow by tb^ baad b« would stride 
fbi^sttgh the tOWtt AppatMtly in deep thought ; bis 
tft tte^siottAlly tamed towards the Sky, As if be 
i»diy idVSitilpted bis nkeditiktiottt to wateh the movfB- 
tteilt of tbie eloiftds. It is dO Wo«dStr> thdMftM, 
IhAt K^lHMtb Sbdilld eften flttd d^pdrtdttilies to sllj^ 
IMy ht)M bfs uncle fttad join bis mbre lively cota'- 
ptuii«fi8 \ Which tthreWttstahce Che moody 6«mpH>taiiis 
Wiis seldett, or eve)r> aoiite enough to observe, and 
tnuab less iAcllbed to take any ttonble about. 

V%ff dIflbMhf WHS the behaviour of the good 
Mrs. Stiftkkleburgb towiwds their young adopted^ 
She bttd neveir been blest with the title of mother^ 
yet sbe loved youug Peutlatid with an Affeetloik 
trul^f mmemal \ witehing over bis sufety^ and seem>^ 
lug to Ubtidpate his pleasures with all the ardouv 
atod interest of & fond pei-eiit. She would fi^equentl]^ 
sife ftnd gale upon the child (whose fair blooming 
complexion And light euirling hair readily disttn* 
guished hini tMn bis iaore clumsy Comrades^ ^ftUik 
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an apparent glow »f secret delight. " He's oaac 
o' your colourlcsB, Hucanny pouts that tak sac mic- 
kle reariu I" she would say, patting his face, " na, 
na, but asonsie little cherry -cheek it biltie, whose 
very leuks ate worth his keepin '■" 

In four or five years time he was grown a har- 
dened chubby lad, taking delight in every species 
of healthful and robuat exercise, with which bis 
playmates used to divert themselves. Sailing in 
ekitl'a upon the Frithj fighting mock-battles, or 
scaling the mountains and cliffs in search of birds' 
nests, were the chief amusements of the youthful 
heroes, in all which, Kenneth Peutland (to the ui> 
small anxiety of Mrs. Strakkleburgh) was sure to 
be the leader. In his highland bonnet, with the 
little plaid kilt and white trews, (his fiue black eyes 
shining upon a face as beautiful aa ever nature 
made,) he would march forward at the head of the 
juvenile baud ; so that ho was designated by the 
neighbourhood and his companion!), " the canny, 
bauld Kenny." Three days in the week he at- 
tended the academical lectures of an old withered 
schoolmistress, under whose tuition he received the 
rudiments of his learning. This woman was an 
Englishwoman, and sjioke the English language, 
and it is rather remarkable, that though Kenneth 
was BO young when ho came, and so constantly in 
the company of Scotch children, yet be never got 
the Scotch accent. On the contrary, he was al- 
ways particnlariicd by strangers as being the only 
lad ia the whole town that could speak English. 
SatwaUera wero soon to take auotlicr turn. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Things were thus conducted without alteration 
till Kenneth arrived at his thirteenth anniversary ; 
when Sempronius got it in his head, that the youth 
should be sent to the school of a pastor who lived 
at a country-mansion near Inverness, and with 
vhom Mr. S. had formerly been well acquainted. 
This proposition met with no resistance on the part 
of the auntie, who always acquiesced in any thing 
that might ultimately be beneficial to her bairn ; 
and it was at last finally agreed upon, that to 
the academy of the Rev. Macon M'Gottenlow 
he should go. Accordingly, one day Mr. Strak- 
klebnrgh, for the first time in his life, took the boy 
by the hand with the view of holding a private in- 
terview with him. The latter silently followed his 
guardian along a dark passage, or hall, into the 
aforesaid small room, which Sempronius was wont 
to denominate his study. An old leaden-framed 
lattice, through whose diamond shaped panes of 
various hues, the day without cast a greenish gleam 
over the dusky interior, was the only source by 
which light could obtain entrance into this apart- 
ment of literature. By means of this [imperfect 
radiance, the room was discovered to be hung 
round with heraldic pictures ; in the middle stood 
an old oaken table covered with papers, amongst 
which the usual insignia of philosophic lore — pens 
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and ink — were aUlioncd statu quo. On Hint side 
of the room iu which was the window, a few shdfcs 
were just discernible through the gloom, upon 
which were placed ahout a dozen musty volumes, 
being sittle old treatises on various departments in 
the scienftca. On the opiiosite ceiling was hi)ng aa 
oil-liaiuting, over which the ray from the lattice, 
ttirowing its deepest cast of tawoy tight, produced a 
very romantic and grave etfect upon the stern fea- 
ttiro^ of an tineiont chief in armour, whose portrait 
was depicted thereon. In the window itself, vid 
ooverod with dust, hung a barometer; whilst on tlif 
top of the Tooni, was stuck a rusty broad sword, 
accompauied by two pistols iu the same relaxed 
condition. Hither young iPontlaud followed Mr. 
Strakkloburgh ; not without experiencing BOmo 
alight feelings of superstitious awe as he entered a 
scene ho aecliidod and confiiied, particularly when 
he reflected, that it was held by his uncle as the 
most saored chamber in th^ whole dwelling, and 
van the scat and Echonlroom of his whole stock of 
philosophy. " Sit ye down i' that chair, my laddie," 
said the latter to his pupil, shewing him n broken'. 
4own scat that stood in a dark corner, and had 
llitherto escaped Jittic Pentland'a notice, "sit ya 
down i' that chair, and tent ye wecl what I'm gaon 
tosayuntoye, for itmay bcforyour gudc,tad,i'th& 
limo to come." Then assuraing an oratorical pos- 
ture, distant about five yards from his amascd hearer, 
and standing full in the lattioe-light, whereby the 
natural pallidness of bis countenance assumed a 
jrollowish green tincture, he thus began the roost 
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formidable^ bulky, and best conducted speech he 
was ever known to utter. 

'' Full well thou kens, lad, that thou'rt nanc o' 
mine ; bat Vm not gaun to send thee out o' my 
riggin for that neither ; neither am I gaun to send 
thee out o' my riggin at all, but just for the better- 
ing o' thy lear, and makin thee fit for to serve 
thine aiu tarn i' the warld wi' a gude grace. Thou 
kens what I hae already tauld thee respecting my 
friend Mr. Macon Mao Gottenlow, wha is to be thy 
maiiter henceforward : mind ye, l^d, and be civil 
till him, and Fse warrant hell be civil to thee. But 
the main point, whilk I oa'd thee hither to expound, 
is, respceting the sma' knowledge thou hast o' the 
aeientific part of learnin. Ye ken nae mair nor that 
table, lad, whilk is the dexter or whilk the sinister 
point of a shield ; whilk the fess or whilk the 
chevron. In that sublime sciencq ca'd Astronomy, 
thonr't as anlear as the maist duddie loun in the 
parish ; and it wad ne'er be said thou cam'st forth 
frae the house of Sempronius Strakkleburgh. Thou 
may be canst tell the moon frae the sun, but dost 
thou ken the planets frae the fixed stars ? Na, na, 
thou knaws little about Mercury, or Venus, or 
Japiter ; and mickle less canst thou tell o' the grand 
constellations, what stars compose Auriga, the 
chariot driver, or what Virga, the bonnie maiden ; 
neither know'st thou in whilk of these celestial 
dcfiecs doth stand the planet Mars, or Saturn, on 
a given hour of the night ; but ye'll knaw all these 
by and by. Now min' ye as I've said afore, billie, 
thoa's nane o' mine although I hac Y\^^ V\\^ \)k 
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keoping llicsc eight years ; but I'm no gauii ti> (urn 
thee nut, as it were, iritil the n*ido world, without 
giving thee a bliuk of u' these departments, thai 
thou niay'st be ready to ausnei- for thyself to sio 
queries and interrogatories as may be put till thee 
by thy worthy maister Macon M'c Gottenloir, or 
ony ither wba raay be rather inquisitive : for I'se 
assnro thcc, Kenneth, though thou nuayst be now 
aniaist too young exactly to comprehend sic thiags, 
yet if ony ane that kens ought of this part o' the 
kintra, dae but get a glifttbat thou's frae Cariick- 
house, he'll be fu' iuquisitive about thy knowledge, 
as being a pupil o' me,Sen]pronius Strakkleburgh," 
Having here put an end to this long hai'angue, 
wliicli, though it originated with a wcll-moaiiing 
intention towards his nephew, yet, as ho proceeded, 
became mixed up with a quantity of self-conceit 
and bombast, he applied himself ardently to instruct 
his pupil in the whole arts and mysteries of the 
several sciences, in which he believed himself a 
master. He took down his whole stock of henUdJc 
pictures (not one of which, it is worthy of remark, 
was ever known to have been removed from its 
station on the grey ceiling for upwards of twenty 
years before) and laid them, one by one, before our 
young tyro ; interpreting in order as he went, the 
several devices which each represented. With an 
air of importance did ho explain to the silent youth, 
the positions and denominations of the nine points 
of the escutcheon ; the peculiar anries that marked 
the distinctions of Houses, with their label, crcsent, 
mullet, and so forth ; as also the furs, the charges, 
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the bcArings, and tke kdaets. His eres tp ukkd 
with a brightnesB fu-ateve Aeir vmA ImIic, as kn 
lipB raa over the driightfal terns mi napaat, re- 
gaidaat, passaat, and donaaflL Tfera Mlawed 
term in i^pid snccesMa: till at lengtk ht had 
left so one braacli of the sjstoi aaiavestigated. 

HaTiDf , after a tedious ketaie of iieaiiy aa 
hoar's daratioo, diseliarged that part of his datj 
which related to the chivalroos ait, aad hariaf 
carefiiny replaced the pictures in their fomer 
abiding places, there to icMaiD, iaa]^p, for another 
dull lapse of one score jears, he dragged forth 
fironi nndemeath the mass of scrawls and nusoella- 
neons M .8^. that covered the table, a mnch soiled 
sheet, containiog a representation of the two celestial 
hemispheres. So soon as bis eye canght a glimpse 
of this very respected specimen of ancient engraving 
he exclaimed, with a broad stare, '* Oh, its here ! 
its here ! now tent ye weel, laddie, what I am gaun 
to say onto ye concerning this: it is a map, or 
&gram, whilk doth contain a display of a' these 
imaginatory figores called constellations, and whilk 
phflosophers, that are a' lang syne dead and gone, 
(an whom there will never be any to excel sae lang 
as this roand globe shall stan !) hae, in the deep ca- 
pacity o' their judgment, placed i' the heavens, 
that the generality o' the world, sic ye ken as dinna 
pretend to mak it their stady, as I hae done, mud 
know sic and sic stars at a leuk, by just learning 
the shapes o' men and lassies, and beastes and com- 
mon objects, which a baill group o' them put 
thegither will trace out without missing sao sma a 
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thing as a tyke lug. Tbou'lt observe there at 
tup," ho contiuucd, directing his forefinger to iba 
head of the paper, " there's that auld dowic-lcok- 
iag carle wi' the lang hair and a great cudgel i' hb 
nieFc, whillc is Hercules ye mind : just below him 
there's another auld fellow wi' a greathing likes 
highland kilt and trews, carrying a dirk i' ae hand 
ftn'h&uding twa ramiiing tykcB i' the jUier; they 
ea' him Bootee, and the twa tykca — Aaterion and 
Clara : och ! my boy, what think yc till sic namei 
BStheic? Giuig aou til ward on him," with an ao 
compaaying movement of iiis hand, " an' you're at 
the Great Bear, Ursa Major there, wi' his lang tall 
and the great star, Bentnaech, at tbu very tip o't." 
And in tlits tutor-Uko ro&nncr, did the learned 
Astronomer run over the whole round of the l¥0 
hemispheres, with sorocwliat more iridiiatry aod 
eiu-neatnese on his part, than there was assidnity and 
Attention oa that of his pupil. For, after Mr. 
fitrakkleburgh, with uodeviatjng accuracy, had trod* 
lien tlie dry and uninteresting arena of the heraldic 
System, young Keaneth felt hiraaelf but little in- 
«1ined to follow his uncle through the metaphorical 
Ipazes of what soemed to liim still more aba truse 
md upRieaning doggrcl ; and, of course, his eve, 
fthon that of the philosopher was loo busy to observe 
Mm, was much more frequently turned towards 
the window than tlie paper — a gliupsu of the red 
lieavens without, even through the wretched mcdiuM 
•f the green lattice panes, being far more aeuept- 
ab)e to our young learner, than a hiborious |i«riiig 
orer an ina^iuatory Kud iucom^bfiwibk pittttttK 
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of them traosformedy in hb opinion , into sach a 
motley crowd of pnppet-figares. But what was 
Us chagrin when, after having expended all his 
stoek irf learning upon this terrible astronomieal 
lesson, and haring carefnUy laid the naps of the 
celestial sphere in their proper quarters, he beheld 
his pertinacioos old uncle bring forth firum its dusty 
flMf, a large folio ndnme, whose oraeked and rag- 
fsd bindiag, black type, and dirty worm-eaten 
aspect, seemed to register the period of its pab- 
fintion, to some couple of centories back. A 
space on the table was presently cleared by Mr* 
Strakklebmrgh, and this huge load of ancient bibli- 
ogiaphy qnickly deposited thereon. ^* A warld o' 
wonderfol treasure this ; a vary predoos treasure," 
qnoih Sempronios, extending his legs to a mighty 
stride, as he palled oat his spectacles (which, by 
the by, he only used on rare occasions) and rubbed 
them inolently with his handkerchief; aad, lastly, 
after two or three more necessary ceremonies, he 
opened this grand production with a prodigious 
smile, which communicated its influence to every 
feature of his long visage, and at the same tune 
bespoke his great glee at having it in his power to 
exhibit to his nephew so valuable a relic of the 
wisdom of former days. 

" Nane o' your flipflap trashtrie, my lad, nane o' 
your beuk-makin this^— then exposing the title 
page which was scarcely legible through its deep 
coat of blots and daubs^ received no doubt in its 
coarse through the hands of its numerous pos* 
lessors, be rwd as follows ;-— <' A rygbte woi!Q4a 

c 2 
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Disscrtationc vpotiyc iraryo us system cs and brnncUcs 
of Philosophie," — which right worthy title being 
foliowcd by a more than usual display of tbe plan 
of the work ; the variety and subBtancc of its con- 
tents ; a list of its autliorilics, &c., the unmcrcifnl 
Scmproirius waded through the whole page, ob- 
scare as it was, without mailing any stop ; and tbis 
being done, he fell to with its contents, in sncli 
wise, that the poor lad's heart began to sicken with 
very dread at the conscqaences, 

Itut lest I should grow as tedious to my readers 
as my friend Sempronius was to hia hoarer, I will not 
Follow liim any further through bis long lecture, bat 
merely observe, that volume succeeded volume, till 
there were only two loft on his shelves unexamined, 
when the door of the room burst open with a vehc- 
incnce that roused even the philosopiier liimsclf. 

" Why, gude gracious ! wha could hae tlioaght 
yo were here, Kenny ?" exclaimed Mrs. Semprooins, 
who had been the cause of her spouse's iatemip- 
tion ; " wha could bac thought it, I say t- — a* tbe 
town bae been up to seek ye, and nane could Idl 
where to leuk for yo ; nnd I, myaen, hae been in sic 
B fright! — but, however, I'se glad yc'refon'; but 
what hae yc been doiiig here, ye cnltnnt ? Dinua ye 
ken its amaist bed-time, and ye hacn't sae muckle u 
gettcn your tea yet ? Oh ! there's Jack Macwidden, 
and Tam Hawtillan, and neebor Haf&ins, and a' tbo 
town I tell yc, out i" search o' ye. Some wad hact 
* ye were fa'n iut' Pirtb ; another carle said be was 
picker be saw yc, ahoiit twii Jiours sin,' i' douse 
iiffojiie's. Jcanie hcrscl said, .^he hadn't seen ye 
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these twa days ; and sae ane contradicted anither, 
till we were at onr wit's end. But Gode be tbank- 
it, ye're fiind ; and now come and get somewhat to 
eat, for ye mnn hae been bere sometime.'' Ken- 
neth informed his aunt, that he had been there with 
his nncle ever since he got his dinner. ** 1 Gade 
guide as a' ! why ye auld carle, what hae ye kept 
fbaim sae lang for, without ooght to eat f But, 
as I oft says, ye hae nae feelings for bairns — that 
ye haen't, or ye wad nae hae kept him fiisting here 
eight hoars and mair — shame o' ye !" To this re- 
proach Sempronias (whose earnest attention nothing 
coald at present remove) only answered with a care- 
less, ** Away wi' yoar clavers'* — never once moving 
his eye from the page apon which he was rominat- 
ing. But, at last, finding that Kenneth was about 
to leave him, he took upon himself to say, — ^' Ye 
ken little, woman, about the deeply bidden laby- 
rinths o' philosophy : think ye anc maun stop when 
ance engaged in't, for sic like trumpery auld wife's 
staff as tea or victual o' ony kind ? Na, na ; I was 
doing it for t'lads guid, think o't as ye will — but ye 
ken little about it, I tell ye/' With that he turned 
very gravely round, and as he fixed himself once 
again at his book, Kenneth departed from his pre- 
sence with the good dame, who, despite her loving 
master's opposite opinions, could not but think, — 
^' that a cup o' tea wad dac ony body a mickle 
mair guid than a' the lear i' his study." 

We will now leave Mr. Strakkleburgh in his 
apartment, and accompany Master Kenneth Pent- 
land and his auntie into the kitchen, where a dl&U 
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of tea, which had stond by the lire in rendlnesg foi 
the lost youth ever sincp Mre. S. had got liers, was 
Boon set before him. In a few miautes the door 
^ew open, and in came a large, brawny, sanbarnt 
man, in whose good-hnmoured round face littk 
Kenneth instantly recognized hia old friend, ■ the 
neebor Hafflins," 

" What! what! is't you my bonnic billie ?" ex- 
claimed this hearty personage, striding forward and 
giving the boy's hand a rough shake. 

" Aye, we've fun' him, ye see, at last ; Gude be 
thankit, say I," quoth Mrs. 8. 

" And where was ye, ye little limmcr ?" cried 
Hafflins to Pentlaad, " ye hae gi'en some o' as a 
bonny fiweatin' ; but hoivsover, I'se sae glad ye're 
fun' it maks anc thiuk little o' the fash ;— bat 
where was yc, I say, and wha fun' ye ?'' 

" Where was he .' where d'ye think ?" stud Mr«. 
Slrakkleburgh, — " he was wi' auld Sempy i' that 
little dark room he ca's his study ! Lord bless us, 
thought I, what, sicker he canna be there,- — but, 
liowscvcr, I thought I wad sec ; sac I gaed to tlie 
door and I heard auld Sempy pre aching -a way, as 
I thought, to htmEcl ; but keeking thi ough the key* 
hole, wha did I see but little Kenny, set as anld- 
farrnot as could be, and poring wi' him owre some 
o' his auld tattered trumpery ! I but-st open his 
door wi' sic a bang atwcen vexation and joy, sae 
that I made him Icuk wi' a' his eyes, to sec what 
was t'matter. Aye, and there haes the pair lad 
been these eight lioora mid mLiir without cither bit p 
fir sup." 
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To this speech, neebor Hafflins, whoie eyed from 
the beginning had gradually extended themselves 
to a fiill circle, made no other reply than,— ^" An', 
Bit possible r 

'^ Possible ! aye, and sicker enough ; bat I oft 
says, my gudeman's feck o' a' kin* o' sense, but com- 
mon sense ; and he's owre full o' what he ca's lear, 
and his daft lang names and sic like, to has ony o' 
that, pair body/' 

" Whya, what ye ken, Nannie, sic as us knaw 
nought o' thir things ;-^lmt the lad's fun' and sae 
we maun be thankfuV 

" Aye, right, neebor, ye say right, we maan, puir 
haim ; for I'se seer I was amaist distrakit about 
him* But, however, we'll let it pass now, for I 
want a bit o' talk wi' you, HafBins — sit ye down 
there, man, and let's hae a bit o' talk about this 
journey, for I'se be vary anxious about the little 
&II0W till I hear o' his safe arrival." 

** Out, woman ! what dye think I'se no tak care 
0* him ? I'se be as careful o' him, as though he 
were my ain, I'se warrant ye ; beside, I'se be back 
again the same night, sae could ye be better I" 

*^ Nay, nay ; I'se only giving ye a caution, neebor, 
I ken ye're fond o' him, and a' that ; but ye knaw, 
you're apt to get that plaguy drap o' drink," said 
Mrs. Strakkleburgh, softening this last rebuff with 
a tittering sn^e. 

*^ Hout ! you women are a' Sae fear'd 0' shadows. 
Did ye ever see me ony way tee i' gaun to Inver- 
ness ? I may be sometimes a bit drunken when I 
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come back, but yc mitiii, I nivir tak u drop liU I 
get thepe." 

" Wby, Hafflins, do tak care o' hini, puir lad, 1 
wadna liac him to come to ouy ucaith for a' the 
world ; but I ken ye're to trist, yc're to trist." 

" Aye, ye may weel say that, I'se tak n gude 
care o' bin) till I get bim safely settled at gadc 
Mr. M'Gottenlow's," co-ntinued Hafflins, helping off 
the emphasis of this seiilcncc wilb a sagacious shako 
of his great rough head. 

" Aye, DOW sec you do lak a gude care o' ima ; 
and dinim triat him your arm's length frae yon, 
ntickle less out o' your sight," said Mrs. Strakkle- 
bui'gh again, her anxiety being vow vuiaed to a 
double pitch by the consideration of the icccnt 
Rnhappiness she bad oudurcd on his account ; and 
be vary mindful wlien yoo come near ony o' the 
olilTs, an' not let bim rin off aud maybe break bis 
neck owre some o' them, for F ken he's a daft, 
lentlcBs callDQt, as a' sic lads are." 

" Me let him fa' owrc a cliff 1 — noe marry, I wot 
awre weel the danger o't : I hac had bairus o' my 
tun, Nannie, to tak care on; I hae seen tlic day, 
when f hoe been as anxious about my ain, as yc src 
ftbotit this, marry." 

- " I dlnna doubt it ; and ye hae been a gudo 
feyther till them, man, that I wccl keu. And sae, 
ye mauu tbink how to keep bim out o' sic apotaas 
he sudna come iu— But yc maun bae a drap o' 
strunt, neebor, for ye've had your ain troubles o'er 
the bttle Mlow already, and 1 kcu well, yc like 
jvarghss." At this the good dome brought I'orlb 
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from m neighbouring closet a qnart bottle and a 
glass. After rubbing both carefully with her apron, 
she plaeed the latter full of the best brandy, on the 
table before neighbour Hafflins. 

^* Nov, ye see guidwife/' quoth he, smiling sar« 
castically, as his small grey eyes sparkled with 
pleasure ; " ye see now V your clitter-clatter, how 
ye mtsca'd me for takin a drop o' this stuff, and 
ye're the ?ary first body to set me in that gate 
yersel, Nannie ;•— >but, here's a gude health to us a', 
and wishing the little Kenny safe and sound at 
Inverness bv this time to-mom." 

The anxious auntie having crowned this speech 
with a solemn ^' Amen,'' the cottager swept off his 
bumper at a breath ; and after a little more confab 
respecting matters not at all connected with this 
story, he wished Mrs. Strakkleburgh and her ne- 
phew — ** a gude e'en" — and withdrew, promising 
to be ready to go to Inverness at eight o'clock next 
morning. The motherly Mrs. Strakkleburgh spent 
the remainder of the evening in making prepara- 
tions for the next day's journey. All the little 
Pentland's clothes and newly washed linen were 
properly packed up in a small trunk, to be sent 
after their owner the very first opportunity. And 
she did not fail, throng as she was, during the in- 
tervals of respite her work afforded, to apply 
salutary counsel to her nephew respecting the mode 
of conduct he must adopt on this important oc- 
casion, which was to form a new era in his affairs. 
And finally, to sum up the chapter, the scouts that 
had been sent out in search of their favourite boY> 
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having by this time dropped into the town o 
one, each and every of them right glad at f 
the little fellow safe at home ; Mr. Strakkle 
himself being fairly tired out , so that his spec 
involuntarily fell from his nose, as if conscioa 
wiere of no longer servioe ; his good helpmate 
ottt with the fatigue and anxiety of one c 
busiest days ; and their nephew fallen into a 
languid drowsiness, purely by the operation 
uncle's tiresome lecturesi all parUes retired to 
two out of the three, at least, it is unnecess 
add, occupied with eager thoughts respectii 
approaching morrow. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Though Mib. Strakkleburgh and ber nephew were 
Qp betimes in the morning, yet, to their sarpriee, 
Sempronins had got the start of them. He was just 
emerging from Ins study as little Kenneth passed 
through the hall ; and it appears he had risen at 
four o'clock) for the purpose of observing an eclipse 
of the moon. As soon as he percdved Kenneth, 
who evidently shunned him, and was passing by 
with precipitauey in dread of having to encounter 
some more of his killing lectures, Mr. Strakkleburgh 
accosted him with,— «^' mind what I tell't thee yes^ 
treen, my lad Kenny ; and see thou attend to what 
my friend, Macon Mac Oottenlow, shall think right 
to declare and set forth unto thee as well by way & 
lear as by guid manners. He's a very canny kind & 
man, and thou need no' be afraid 0' ony scaith frae 
him if thou conducts thysel properly." They had 
now arrived at a door which turned into the kitchen, 
when, as Kenneth was entering it, the other de* 
taiued him by the arm, and taking the boy's hand 
in his right, and moving his left up ani down with 
the forefinger oratorically extended, he proceeded 
thus : — ^* Mickle miur, my bairn, I hae not an op- 
portunity of manifesting unto thee ; but let the 
sma' quantity of advice, whilk I hae given thee, be 
profitable and bring forth iruit at least forty famld. 
Thou wilt be leaving Carrick-house — mind, it hath 
been the seat of thy rudimental lear, and hath kindly 
nourished thee when thou could not Iielp thyseL 
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TIlou wilt be turning tliy back oji it in an hour's 
B]iace — but greet oa — greet na, lad," the pliilo- 
Bopher continued gicrcciving that the more than 
usually toueliing manner id which the address was 
made, had brought a glaze OTcr Kenneth's downcast 
eyea ; " greet na, I say ; but ratber go on thy way 
rejoicing, for it is a' for Ihy good, aud thou'lt one 
day have cause to bless the hour that released thee 
from thy auntie's apron-string — carry a good heart, 
Kenny, and enter upon thy new avocation with a 
resolution to overcome a' difhcultics. Providence, 
thou kens, castoth difficulties into meu's paths to 
try them — to put their metal to the proof — ergo, 
thou mun regard them not as mischances, but ratber 
as incentives to spur thy lingering faculties on the 
road to credit and weal. I myself have been mis- 
timed. — I was up at dann to behold that glorious 
phenomcDOD — glorious only to the philosophic eye — 
an eclipse of the moon ; and I am now gaun to 
nak up the rest, of which I have been thereby de- 
prived. So fare thee well, my lad — and tent my 
words." So saying, ho actually condescended, for 
the first time in bis life, to stoop and kiss the 
blubbering boy ; and slipping a few bodies into his 
hand, the good Scmpronias marched slowly off to 
his chamber, there to c-ourt the balm of slumber ; 
or, mayhap, to while away a few hours in ruminat- 
ing upon the wonders his tcliscopic survey had tliat 
morning disclosed to him. 

Here Ihi* ffsgmGBt ends ; but IhiTC^ is niiDlher which spam* 
lo hsTe been Jnlcndcd to be inlroducvd in a subBpquentptkrtor 
Ibe lalp, and in which new iiccnr* ddiI new charscleri ate 




Dark WM the 

Thewhistl^ 
And *pumt kis poor 
Wittarrowykea 



Thus, '■idst Ike korrorv oftke ueku 
Tkej eatcrcd on tk«t kovMfev'keatk 

Abore tkeir beads do coafort broke. 
Nor round abovt, nor vadcriMatk. 

No little ebecriag itartbersaw 
To light tbem on tkeir dreary waj ; 

Nor yet, the dktant twinkling blnze 
Of cottage-indostry saw they. 
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Every one who bas lived upon a high moor 
bordering on the sea-coast, is well acquainted with 
the wild and awe-striking e£fect produced by the 
combined indications of an approaching winter- 
storm. The howl of the sea-blast, the hollow fitfiil 
rumbling of the ocean, the gathering clouds and 
the pelting of the hailstones against the casement, 
it may be, of his own humble dwelling, are ominous 
messengers, with which such an one and such an 
one alone is familiar. 

It was on an evening of this description in the 
beginning of the severe month of January, that 
Emma Lowthcr and her mother alone and on foot, 
were crossing a vast tract of dreary w^*&V^^ \.V«X» 



bordered on a largo extent of the coast of Vork- 
ahire. 

Those two interesting personages had been for 
BOme time residing in a amaH town in the West 
Biding, when a combtnation of family misfortnnes 
reduced them from a middle station of life to that 
of the utmost peiiory, and what was worse, a rapid 
disease springing from the same source, deprived 
them at once of a father and a husband. In this 
condition they managed, by the aid of a feir 
charitable individuals, to live a short period ; but 
ultimately w^rc driven to that last resource of 
wretchedness — parish relief. Upon this miserable 
pittance, added to what Emma had contrived to 
scrape together out of her small earnings in sewing 
or making bonnets for the work ho use -children, 
they hold up their heads a little longer. This 
resource, however, having been contracted by mi- 
foreaceti accident, they were just upon the point of 
taking their last refuge in that mansion of woe, 
when a letter arrived from a town on the coast, 
'purporting to be written by a. cousin of the mother's, 
and stating, that having been infoiiBed of their in- 
digent and unhappy condition, ho had taken upon 
htm to give them this iavitation to come over and 
bfl inmates of his housc> as he was an old bachelor 
and the affluent circiuustancGS, in which it had 
pleased Heaven to place him, rendered it amply in 
his power to snatch them from ihc gripe of poverty. 
The reader will easily conceive the olToct this 
epistle produced on the minds of the forlorn mother 
Vid tier ch'iiii. Having no means of procuriA 
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themselves a passage in a more oomfortable way^ 
they had set off on foot in this inclement season , to 
trarerse a tract of land so wild and so inhospitable. 
At this time there was bnt an irregular bad road 
Isading inward from the const, which had been 
formed in the moor, more by the frequent passaga 
of vehicles and horses, than by any artificial means ^ 
90 that where it was in its best trim, it was bat a 
sorry, rough, rugged track, scarcely fit for the most 
bsrdy walker. Branching in places from this main 
road (if I may so call it, for it merited that name only 
by its leading between the twe towns, and not from 
99y imperiority in quality) were several bye-roads, 
](BadiQg to the respective hamlets and villages that 
lay scattered over the morass : and. for many miles 
vight these roads be seen winding over the heath, 
th^r yellow surfaces readily distinguished from the 
black common, over which they led. Vast quanti- 
ties of large grey stones were scattered about in 
confusion, rivetted immoveably to the earth by the 
length of time which had elapsed since they had 
ori^ally taken their stations. Among these re- 
lics, whose existence might probably be referred to 
the delpge, wandered a number of black- faced 
moor-sheep ; only distinguishable by their motion 
from the stones around. The bleating of these 
lonely apimals, joined to the occasional shrill cry of 
the pewit, and the sighing of the mountain-breezes, 
formed a dull and melnpoboly chorus that in a 
dreary and houseless situation like this, rather tend- 
ed to increase than enliven the loneliness of the 
passing traveller. 



Along tlic beforenifi II tinned road, tlic iiatoral 
roughness of which was now rendaicd doubly so by 
an intense frost, Emma and her mother hent their 
steps. The former, a handsorae Rgaro of about 
nineteen, was clad in a grey ctoak, the hood of 
trhich, drawn over her little blue bonnet, partially 
concealed a face of great beaaty. Prom under this 
plain head-dress peeped a few flaxen locks which, 
loosened by the wind, huag over her rosy cheeks in 
graceful confusion. But the dress of the mother 
proved that she preferred comfort to elegance ; for 
she had shrouded her feeble limbs in the great en- 
velope of an old watch coat, formerly ber hitsband's. 
A large handkerchief was tied close round her 
head, and covered an old black beaver; the last 
sad relic of her prosperity. This cumbrous cqaip- 
meat seemed to indicate no great share of health 
on her part. 

Ill this manner did they travel among the faded 
heather, the surface of the road being too hard and 
uneven for feet so little nsed to walking, Darkness 
was fast approaching, and they were twelve miles 
from the place of their destination. Passing by a so- 
Utary hut, Emma anxiously enquired of alad, who sat 
upon the threshold, the nearest road to the village of 
■ : it being their intention to stop at that baro- 
lot for the night, and to complete their journey the 
next morning. The lad, who was unfortunately an 
idiot, muttered some incoherent words between bis 
teeth, shook his bead, and pointed down a kind of 
broken footpath leading so far to the left of tho 
load Ihcy were at present pursuing, as almost fi^ 
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form a right auglc with it. Emma followed the 
road with her eye in the directiou the boy had in- 
dicated, and perceiviug that a rising ground ter- 
minated her further view of it at the distance of 
about a quarter of a mile, she concluded that the 
village must lay below. 

Towards this point, accordingly, the mother and 
daughter turned their course ; and as the coldness 
of the evening increased, and the clouds began to 
gather before them, they strained every nerve to 
gain the wished-for village before dark* They soon 
reached the rising ground ; but their spirits sunk 
on perceiving nothing before them but the same un- 
varied prospect of dbmal wastes, which would soon 
be obscured in the dark depths of a winter night. 

" All I fear, my dear mother,'* softly, though 
anxiously, said Emma, breaking a silence which both 
had kept for a considerable time, " is, that you 
should be unable to bear this rigorous cold wind 
until we get to some place of shelter.^' 

"Do not be anxious about me," answered her 
affectionate mother, " for if only my good Emma 
can bear it, there is little fear but that I should do 
80 too, wrapt up as I am in this warm clothing." 

" But you were so ill, you know, only the day 
before yesterday ; and I am sure this is no fit night 
for sick folks, especially one of so delicate a frame 
as yours/* 

" Do not mind mc, my Emma," again replied the 
mother, assuming, though evidently with difficulty, 
an au: of iDdiffcrcncc to the inclemency of tho 
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weather, " for, I assure you, I do not feel in anywUe 
cold or fatigue d." 

" Nay, but you must feel both, mother, and so do 
not say so," continued the anxious daughter with a 
tone between childish coaxing and affectionate ar- 
dour, " for I confess I have hcen rather benumbed 
myself for some time, and I now begin to feel tired, 
so how can it be otherwise with you who are so much 
less able to withstand the weather than one of my 
youthful strength." 

" Do you then feel so very cold and tired, lay dear 
girl," enquired the motlier, with a symjiathetic look, 
such as none but a mother is capable of expressing ; 
at the same time seizing her daughter's hand, and 
pressing it to her palliil check. 

Emma cast her soft black eye upon her mother 
as she involuntarily pulled her towards her bosom, 
and glancing a look of great sweetness, the tears 
springing in her eye and falling drop by drop down 
her face, partly excited by the glow of affection 
which the fondling of the moment occasioned, and 
partly by the sharpness of the frost air, she bent 
down her head, and gently pressed a kiss of endear- 
ment on the tips of her tender parent. 

" But that hand and those lips feci very cold, my 
love ;" said the elder dame, " I would I had any- 
thing that could tend to make yon more comfortable. 
O, I believe 1 put a shawl into my pocket which I 
never thought of till this moment. There, Emma, 
tie it round your head and neck." 

" Nay, mother," replied the damsel, " pray make 
use of it yourself. So come, let me tie it o 
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breast^' — ^And as 6he was ia Che act of perfomiog 
this friendly office, ehe^ on a suddeOy exclaimed ^— > 
** Bat see 1 k doI yon a light f Sarely it mo^— 
lookl it's right down the heath to ihe right O 
yes : I see the house from whence it proeeeda. 
Thank Heaven t we shall soon arrive at soma 
place of rest, for which I am very anxiout for yenr 
sake, mother.'^ 

TlMy wiere now on an emineiooy and proeeeded 
onward along the descent till another emineaoa 
concealed the light from their view* But a £ew 
yards to the left, a pretty laige barrow or eaim 
(nambers of which are scattered over these moors) 
presented itself to Emma's eye, and which she 
thoaglit woald give her a prospect of the land that 
lay before them. Accordingly, she ran and mount- 
ing its Bimmit, cast a sorrowing eye aronad, and 
thoagb she eonld overlook the rising ground which 
bail hidden the light, yet was the latter no longer 
visible. The twilight was fast fiilling ; no hoase 
was to be seen ; it was the depth of winter ; a 
bitter cold night; and they, two females, were 
alone and on foot, uncovered and unprotected in the 
midst of the most dreary and barren waste of land 
that can possibly be imagined. 

And now the clouds that had been long gathering 
ia the western heavens and had obscured the de« 
parting sun, began to assume a more dense appear- 
ance. Vast masses of black vapour rolled on from 
the north-eastern horizon towards the zenith, while 
^e wind, rushing from the same quarter, swept in 
fitful and piercing blasts across the heath; the 
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Bheep that hnd till now been scattered over tbc 
waste in various directions, were huddling together 
in flocks ; while stragglers ran bleating about, as if 
bevrailiDg the coming storm: and, lastly, n few 
flakes of snow heating beneath the hood of Kmnia's 
cloak, awakened her froiD the dubious reverie in 
which she had been absorbed. 

" It is coming on a storm, I bclicre," cried aitu, 
ghnddering, "and if it be, alas, my dear motheT! 
what shdl we do V 

A feeling of deep agony accompanied this ex- 
pression, occasioned, no doubt, by the hasty cdd- 
GussioQ of a variety of confiiclLng sentiments, the 
principal of which was the helpless condition of 
her mother ; who, though she made so many pro- 
fessions of hardihood, Emma very readily perceived 
was failing at every stei>. A sigh from iicr equally 
distressed parent (though her distress, like that of 
her daughter, arose no doubt from other sources 
than the immediate consideration of her own weak 
state ; for, if Emma loved her mother her mother 
BS dearly loved her) served hut to add a pang to 
the climax of grief that, like tbe storm without, 
was gathering in Emma's bosom. 

" Ah, my belosed mother ! you seem afflicted at 
something; tell me what it is, do, mother ?" ei- 
claimcd the troubled Emma, without considering 
that appearances of so boding a nature as now pre- 
sented themselves, were sufficient to occasion more 
than a sigh in the breast of tbe most hardy. 

" Let us get forward) Emma," said her moiLer, 
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withoat noticing the daughter's request, '' this has 
to he a sad night for more souls than us." 

And so it appeared ; for now the snow began to 
M]y of rather fly in a thiclc powdery drifts presently 
wMtening the road ; and, in its fall, obscuring the 
way before them lilce a dense mist, so that had it 
e?ien been broad daylight, they could not have seen 
farther than ten yards. There is something more 
agonizing in the reflections excited in the interval 
betwixt the apprehension of any unavoidable distress 
and its actual occurrence, than in the bitterest sorrow 
the very distress itself can afterwards occasion. 
Such was the pang that gnawed Emma's heart at 
this eventful moment. A prospect the most terrific 
suddenly presented itself to her mind ; its terrors 
heightened by the workings of a fertile and lively 
ima^nation. ^ Now that all bodily efibrt appeared 
unavailing, the thoughts that rushed upon her were 
like a torrent, irresistible as well as outrageous. 

The snow had now covered the ground to the 
depth of three or four inches, and Emma perceived 
that it would be no longer possible for them to keep 
the road when (as would be the case in a little 
time) the accumulating drifts should prevent its 
being distinguished from the rest of the moor. 
Not knowing how to act, or what to say, she cast a 
wild look upon her mother, who was walking by her 
side in gloomy silence. The snow had covered her 
bonnet and coat, which the poor girl, in distraction 
of mind, began involuntarily to dash off. '^ Oh, my 
Bmma V cried her mother, somewhat aroused by the 
action ; ^' dash not the snaw thus from my cUraJk^foc 
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this nif{ht it has to be our winiiiiig-slieel ! Oit, my 

The ominous foreboding which these words seemed 
to cunt&in, dissipated in n montent all the ideas 
that were crowdinj; so fast into her daughter's mind ; 
all yielded to that grand impulse trhicli at once bent 
the whole soul of this amiable young woman upon 
makiogsome desperate struggle to rescue her mother 
^m her dreadful situation. Her care went no 
farther ; for she did not harbour the least thou^lil 
for her own safety. 

*' Good heaven ! dearest mother, I fear yoa are 
very ill ;" cried she, as soon as the painful feeling 
occasioned by her mother's reply, gave room for 
utteraccc. " Stay here, and I will go and Mek 
some place of refuge. Surely, I cnn find some hnl 
or building which will afford shelter from this hor- 
rible blast.— Oh mother, stay here, and 1 will go ! 
I will go, nod return in a few moments." 

Heedless of the dangerous step she was about to 
take, and blind to all difHcultios, Emma Lowtlier 
left her mother and plunged throngh the snow 
(which had very nearly reached the tops of the 
heather bushes) in search of sheltei'. The night 
WB8 as dark as the snow, which still felt as fast «9 
ever, could make it. With cutting severity did it 
beat against tliose virgin cheeks so little iaored tv 
the rude hand of a winter-blast ; but, nathless &1I 
the biling of the wind, or the cutting of the froaen 
Daken, the toilsome labour of wading through Ibe 
cold drifts, the dismal darkness of the night, lh« 
Jtt/ieliness of her .-situation. — nathless and despite 
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of all these more than mortal hardships, Emma 
feared not ; for she coiisidered that to serve a 
wretched parent like hers, was the oohlest task 
that could be performed. She had not gone far ere 
she came to what at first appeared a rode heap of 
stones, but which, on a nearer approach, proved to 
be a rainoos hat, having been formerly used as a 
retreat for the sheep in stormy weather. 

Emma's heart beat high, as, with a look of satis- 
faction and delight, she surveyed this rude tenement, 
which, however wretched it might be, gave promise 
of shelter. One of its sides was entirely plastered 
over with snow, which had likewise been swept, by 
the eddying of the wind, into a large heap in a 
comer of the interior. It had once possessed a 
thatched roof, some of the decayed rafters of which 
were yet standing, whilst a few broken relics of 
the remainder were reared up in disorder against 
the inner-wall. The undaunted girl entered the 
aperture where in former days had stood a door ; 
and, as she paused for a moment or two within its 
walls, the doleful sigh of the sweeping north wind, 
as it whirled in gusts round the dilapidated build- 
ing, struck her for the first time with a sense of 
terror on her own account. The whole fabric shook 
at each squall, and the gale of wind seemed to re- 
double as it roared through every chink and crevice 
of the hovel. The maiden essayed to depart from 
the ruin through the same aperture at which she 
had entered ; but the ardour which had hitherto 
supported her, and which for this little while had 
been suspended, she found herself unable to renew. 
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A sudden burst of wind and suotF from without 
threw her back again into the shed. Now it was, 
that she reviewed the horrors of her condition, ood 
perceived she was unequal to the task she had 
undertaken. That mental stupor and drowsincnr 
which excess of cold never falls to create, pervaded 
her whole frame ; and an enervating minibness was 
seizing upon her extremities. To face the storm 
again was utterly impossible, for ibc snowdrift now 
laid in a deep wroath across the Hnor of the deserted 
sheopcoto, and reached nearly halfway up the old 
doorway. 

The poor girl gave an involuntary shriek as, 
shirerlng from top to tne, she drew her cloak more 
tightly around her, and resigning herself to her 
fate, leaned hor back against tlic corner that was 
least exposed to the elements. She thouglit u^ion 
her mother ; but the intensity of the cold had so 
stupificd her iutellcet, that the thought was attended 
with composure. True, indeed, Emma gave her 
up as lost, but tbcD she plainly saw that she herself 
would speedily foMow. The winds roared on, and 
the unfortunate damsel put up a silent prayer to 
Heaven, that each succeeding blast would over- 
throw the ruin and thus end her sorrows at once. 
But other scenes were to be the lot of Emma Low- 
ther that terrible night. 

Id the attitude of a spiiit of the storm who, 
muffled in her dark vest, stands at her subverted 
shrine, and seems, with clasped hands, to invoke 
the demon of the tempest to do hi.4 uttermost, had 
■1 For some time remained ; when snddcnlv, a 
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gleam of yellow light shot across the white waste, 
close by the doorway of the building. At first she 
mistook it for a flash of lightniDg, but it steadily 
remained, and appeared to grow stronger and strong- 
er, as if proceeding from something approaching 
towards the hat. At length it shone full in at the 
aperture apon the drift that had collected at the 
opposite comer ; at the same time, discovering to 
ber the flakes of snow, as they wheeled downwards 
from the broken roof. She concluded it was some 
one bearing a light towards this deserted mansion ; 
the idea of which brought into her soul a stream 
of joy almost as instantly embittered into pungent 
sorrow by the reflection, that now she would proba- 
bly have to live but to mourn the fate of that kind 
parent whom she feared she had so rashly deserted* 
Emma was soon confirmed in her suppositions. 

Approaching from that side whence the light 

(now bearing into every corner save that in which 

Emma stood) had first issued, the dark figure of a 

man peeped by the door-way into the dismantled 

walls. With a step of great caution, he entered 

the hovel, plunging through the drift that almost 

blocked up the entrance, whilst the clods of snow, 

disturbed by the tread of his foot, fell down at the 

feet of the trembling refugee. Close at the heels of 

this figure, and holding fast with one hand by his 

jacket, whilst from the other dangled a dark lan- 

tbom, came a figure of more ludicrous appearance. 

The lanthorn, casting a ruddy glow upon his whole 

person, shewed him to be a tall, bony, athletic man 

of elderly mieD, whose wide mouth, Vvookuo^^^^xA 
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Urge hazel eyes (all drawn to their utmost distension) 
aome physiognomists would say, betokened a sort of 
simple good-natuTc, temporarily soured by & large 
portion of fear. He wore a slouched hat cncnisled 
with SDov, and tied dovru by a red handkerchief, 
which, passing under his chin and spreading behind, 
fell upon his shoulders. Both personages were 
whitened over, and the curly wig of the latter, 
which was so far awry as to eclipse one third of his 
long visage, appeared spangled with icicles, 

" Come, cast off your towliue, consort !" cried the 
first man, who had by this time glanced over the 
■Dterior but without perceiving Emma — "Cast off 
your towline, I say, and heave out your anchor, man ; 
what the devil d'ye stand there for, scraping among 
the snow as though ye were making your manners at 
the front of some lord duke !" 

He of the lanthorn, summoning up all his courage, 
and taking a couple of immense strides, vaulted into 
the centre of the hut, throwing the snow before and 
about him much in th« same manner as a vessel 
tlirows the waves from bor bow in a strong gale of 
wind, — and here the maiden had a fair opportnuiiy 
of examining her new companions, who stood shak- 
ing their clothes and stamping in the middle with 
their backs turned towards her. Tlie man who had 
entered first, both by his words and his dress, 
seemed to bo a sailor, perhaps between forty and 
fifty years of age. He wore a Wge glazed bat, 
from the brim of which the snow kept triekliog 
upon an immense pee-jackct, which loacbed con- 
^derabl; below his middle, and covered !us hands 
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at tbe caffs ; whilst a pair of white cunran trowaan 
completed his sea-oniform. Bat the other waa 
robed in a great brown watch-eoat> bnckled at the 
middle by a broad leathern belt. He wore a pair 
of old fishenDen'a boots ; and in the hand that ear- 
ned the lanthom, he wielded the boogh of a tree, 
which, perchance^ his worship had picked np in his 
way. 

*^ Would not give a chew of tobacco for snch a 
concern as this h"' cried the sailor, as he tamed 
round to riew the place ; then espying the timid girl 
who still kept her retreat, afraid to make the first 
movement — ** Heigho V he exclaimed, raising his 
voice so as to be andible fiur above the roaring gale 
withont— <' heigho 1 a pretty small craft this though, 
eh, Mr. Semfwonios ? and a tight little bUM to wea* 
tber a night like this in.'' 

^^ Aye-oh— what?" cried the other, staring roand 
in the eame direotioni and holding np his lanthom 
OB high, to asGDSt him in his speculation. 

The sallow beams of the flame glimmered npon 
the gfey cloak of the damsel, and brightened op 
her &ce, as her cheeks, now pale as the wastes 
around her, revealed themselves from beneath her 
hood. She involnntarily shut her eyes as they 
eanght the qnick flash of the light, and wrapping 
her Biantle more closely round her, gave a loud and 
lengthened sigh, which went like a death-knell to 
the very M)al of him of the lanthorn, who had al** 
ready crept close ap and was peeping with huge 
sparkling eyeballs over his comrade's shoulder. 
Why, ray good lassie ! what in the name of my 
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grandfather Roger, has laid you up in this slielter- 
less harbour, in a night when the stoutest bark h 
forced to drire under bare polea?'' ngain said the 

" Oh, talk not lightly to me," said the shrinking 
Emma, in broken accents; but gathering coaragc 
Bs she proceeded — " talk not in this strain of levity 
to me, on whom every tiling but pity would be ill- 
bestowed : but tell me, I conjure you, tell me, have 
yoo Been any thing of my dear mother?" 

For sometime each stared at the other not 
knowing how to reply ; till, at last, the taller man, 
opening his mouth to a still wider pitch, cried out, 
" Oh blesB, and preserve us all ! I'll lay nine to one, 
Jack, that this same damsel has left her mother 
somewhere i' the moor. Sauf ua 1 if so be that this 
is true, she'll be overwhelmed, and smothered, and 
snffocated, and starved, and frozen, and what not I** 
Having made this formidable speech, the gentle- 
man of the lanthorn agaht stared wildly at his com- 
panion, who, taking little notice of his sapient ob- 
servation, approached the young woman, and with 
a more soothing accent asked her if slie had really 
lost her mother in the storm. 

Lifting up her beantiful, black, sparkling eyes, 
she replied, — " I have, indeed — indeed — I left her 
in the storm ; but Heaven only knows whether she 
is lost or not '-" 

" And whereabouts left ye her, hinney ?" said the 
siulor, in a winning tone ; " come, speak out, and 
tell US all about it." 

Oh .' aye, come damsel, speak out and tell lu, 
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all aboat it/' qaoth his comrade, setting aside his 
staff and his lanthorn, adjusting his wig, and fixing 
his feet aboat a yard and a half asunder. 

" Alas ! then you have seen nothing of her/' an- 
swered the maiden, bursting into tears as the 
thoughts of the helpless and hopeless situation in 
which she had left her mother, came again upon 
her mind. 

^^ Nay, come joy, well sec about that after ; tell 
us your story first, and then well maybe tell you a 
better,'' said the sailor. 

. Emma, in the brief and pathetic eloquence of na- 
ture, related to them the whole matter ; and during 
the narrative, the sailor was observed now and then 
to rub his eye with his jacket sleeve ; while the tall 
gentleman, who had supported his head against the 
wall, with his left arm in the attitude of attention, 
ejaculated the interjection — *^ Sauf us !'* above half 
a dozen times, accompanyiug it each time with a 
wider stare, and a scrape upon the ground. After 
the tale of woe was finished, he remained in the 
same position without appearing to be conscious of 
its termination. 

" Why, why, cheer up, . sweetheart," said the 
sailor, gently tapping Emma on the shoulder, '^ it's 
a bad case to be sure, a very bad case indeed ! 
Wheugh, how she blows 1" he added, turning about 
and looking to the door-way, through which the 
wind had just forced a large sweep of snow. ^^ If 
Hafflins be at sea now, he'll get a wetter of it." 

^^ Aye-oh — wonderful !'* said the other character, 
ra^bg himself from the wall as soon as he fdt the 
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whole body of tliit enow-gust bail lodguJ upon bis 
persou,and half tilled his wide boote. " Tlie pla^c 
of a story is this, to be sure, eh !" he coiitinued, 
gaziug listleasly towards his laiitliorn, which tbe 
resistless blast had just buried in the drift. — "Amen 
to oar light, quotba, and a proper kind of a niglit 
is this for a dark one, to be sure." 

" Curse your light aud your laothorn too, say I," 
answered bis more bold companioo — " whoever ask- 
ed for a light in a cover of snow f" 

" Aye-oli — but 'tis a moat abominable mishap," 
quoth the other, as he grubbed up the snow, might 
and main, with both his bauds. 

" Mishap d'ye call it ? sneh a trifle as that a mis- 
hap, and just heard the miserable tule that there 
bonnie virgin has been telling ua !" cried tbe tar. 

" Aye, I've found it, but its extinguished, aDtl the 
light thereof is gone for ever and aye," mattered 
the tall gentleman, as he dragged forth his priie 
from the heap under whieh it lay boried, 

" Gone for a bad bargain, ch ! Rlr. Scmprouiug. 
But soft, here's this pretty flower a-sighing and 
sobbing at such a rate, it sets my heart, well caulk- 
ed as it is, a bleeding and a burning, till it melts 
the very snow off my old tarpaulin of a waistcoat, 
d'ye see I" 

And, in truth, Emma giving loose to her seiiti- 
meuts, moaned in deep and broken wailiugs the 
death of her beloved mother, which she now took 
for a certainty. But when a protracted silence 
gave her another opportunity to vent her flood of 
aShtion m spcecli, she addressed herself to the tu, 
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wlio, hardened as no doubt he was, seemed greatly 
to excel in sympathy his eccentric companion. 
^ Then <Ud you, O tell me^ did you not see any 
thing of my poor mother V* 

''See! how this little lambkin bleats after its 
dam/' sud the sailor, speaking in a more confined 
tone, so as scarcely to be heard above the sound of 
the wind, as he addressed himself to his fellow- 
stranger, '' confound me, if I know what the devil 
to tell her, eh V Then, after a pause — ** I say, my 
cherry, how is it likely one could see man or woman 
when the drift blew so heavy and thick that one 
was over-matched to see the end of one's bowsprit, 
—eh, cherry V 

" No, alack — alack ! they have not — foolish girl, 
how could they?'* exclaimed the heart broken 
Emma,unable, through excess of grief, to utter any 
thing more. 

** The snow's about over, master, I think," quoth 
the tar to the other, casting his eyes upwards, when 
he perceived the flakes no longer descending through 
the roof. 

*^ And there seems to be a bit of a moonshine 
upon the moor yonder," answered the latter figure, 
pointing to the waste without. 

" What for d'ye greet after your Ian thorn then," 
8ud the sailor ; ** d'ye mean to shew the moon how 
to steer in her courses this ranty northeasteiv^eh, 
man!" 

"Pooh, pooh," said he of the lanthorn rather 

testily, as if the latter gibe was not exactly to his 

rellA. 



" Fair and tractable onough uow," cikU lie 
sailor, Inokiiig out of the but ; abeam uf moousbiue 
playing full upon his round wcatbcr-bcateu counlu- 
hbucc as he gazed at the dispersing clouds. 

" 0, then I will go look for her," cxclairaed 
Emma, springiDg ou a sudden from the station which 
till this moment she bad aever quitted. 

As Bhe littered these words, she stletnpted t» 
iDsli by the sailor who stood in the doorway button- 
ing his jacket and preparing fur departure, but 
the latter seizing lier "by the arm, ere she could 
effect hev escape, held her in thnt attitude ex- 
claiming — " Seek her ! seek who ? what would the 
fond lassie go roaming umong the annw-drifts till 
her own pretty self was lost Bu all, eh?" 

Emma, laying hold of the arm that held her, en- 
deavoured to release herself from its grasp ; but 
bcr weakness was so great that it was a matter, uot 
to say of difficulty, but of imposaibility. " I will 
go, i will : and so detain me no longer," cried llie 
impatient girl, with great emphasis. 

"But you sha'nt go, you sha'nt, hinney; blow 
inc, if you Ghall, aud so make up your mind to atny 
at home, blossom." 

Emma, incensed at this, which seemed to her ft 
rude attack that boded no fair-play, struck the 
sailor on the breast with the hand that was at 
liberty ; at the same time, giving a violent and de- 
cisive pull withthe other, and crying out — " Do yon 
then mean to prove yourself a traitorons villoiii! 
leave your hold of me this moment or 1 " 

" -Nay, nay ; now my girl, avast, avast a mip Mte," 
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replied the tar, relaxing a little of his grasp, ** Yoa 
mistake me, lassie, look >ye ; d'ye see, maiden, 
there's not a more jolly lad among the soft sex 
than Tto been i' my time, and there's not one that 
would have ran farther to get a kiss of a wench, bo 
she who she might ; but if I harm the woman that 
stands in need of my protection, hark ye, my name's 
not Jack Morris." 

By this tune the other hero, having gathered 
together his two right valuable portables, to wit, 
the staff and the lanthom — the latter now no longer 
of any use, was marching forth from his place of 
refuge ; and coming up, just at the juncture we 
have been last describing, he bawled out — ** ^ye-^ 
ob— wbat ? Sauf us all ! and what may be the 
matter with us now. Jack V 

*^ Just nothing of a matter, that's all !" answered 
Jack, carelessly ; ^' but I say, my girl, hadn't we 
as good be trying to find out some better sort of a 
lodging than this crow-nest, eh ? — for don't think 
Fse a gobg to set ye adrift to-night, ^rith your 
tackle so unseaworthy ; no, no, my little craft has 
seen enougb of service for one night surely !" 

Yielding to the gallantry of honest Jack Morris 
who still detained her by the arm, Emma, in a soft 
and imploring accent, sud to him — *^ Then will you 
go and try if you can find my mother ?" 

** That will I, with all my heart, my chicken ! 
but mind ye, on this condition, that youll suffer me 
to conduct you to some safer quarters first," replied 
Morris. 

Those who have experienced the elevating glow 
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that buoys np the hca,Tt at the sudden appearance 
of a consoliDg hope when every hope was thought 
to be far distaut, may he able, in some measure, to 
conceive the emotions that took their seat in Em- 
ma's breast on hearing the first words of thu 
declaration. It drew a veil over the gloomy chaos 
of woe that had been rankling in her bosom, And 
had at once the effect of soothing her sorrows, and 
recoDciliog her to the directions aud gnidance of 
bar blunt hut generous protector. " Conduct me 
whither you will, so that yuur intentions be honour- 
able," answered she with a firmer voice ; "only for 
God's sake, "for my sake, for the sake of mercy, do 
not run back of your promise." 

" Though I know nothing of you," replied the 
sailor, " nor who, nor what you are, my lass ; yet 
look ye, say but again that it is for j/our sake I do 
It, and up to the yard-arm with me if I don't ecoor 
this moor from one end to t'other but I'll find her 
out somehow or nlhor." 

" Then, my good fellow," said Che affected muden, 
looking np at him with eyes that sparkled in the 
bright moonbeam — " then, ray good feltow, do it for 
mt/ sake," 

" Done !" cried Morris, taking her hand, and 
giving it a hearty smack. " And now, corae Mr. 
Senipronius," addressing himself to his comrade, 
who stood by gazing in silence ; " to it man, to it, 
and let us be gone. And you, hinncy, olap your- 
self under my starboard c|uartcr a bit," oflering 
his arm to Emma. " So, to the left, man, to the 
Je/l; and Jet's have the benefit of your c 
tbora, ha ! ha !" 



ir darkUi)^^ 
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The moou was Dearly at full, and was now peering 
in a hazy space of the atmo9phere as pale as her 
own light ; dense rock-like eloads with sllTcry 
edges rolled about her ; and the horizon was con- 
cealed by a dim mist. The whole space of the 
■oor, as fiur as eye could see, was one vast white 
•beet of snoWy with darker and lighter shades here 
and there according as it received or lacked the 
radiance of the moon : or as the interference of 
MMue hollow vale broke the cold Uniformity of the 
scene by presenting a patch of dull grey. The tall 
gentleman^ vnth his boagh-stave mounted upon his 
shoulder, at the end of which he had hung his lant- 
bom, stalked with huge steps before, while Emma, 
leamng on the arm of Morris, followed in the track 
vluch the other beat in the snow with his massy 
boots. Now and then taming aside to avoid a deep 
bed of snow, he of the lanthom disappeared behind 
the drift, and nothing hut hi& hat and the top of 
bb staff were visible. 

^^ Heavy seas, these/' cried Jack Morris, as Sem- 
pronins strode round one of those hillocks, ** take 
care you don't get us aground^ pilot, for these sand- 
banks look rather suspicious." 

" Oh-aye, — ^sauf us ! and we're here at last," cried 
Ottt the latter, ^^ a bonnie spot this, to be sure." 

**Here! where?" said the tar, quickening his 
Face, thinking his companion had got into some pit 
^ water-hole, with which many parts of these hilb 
abound. 

But his worship was standing moving Kia ^itOk^ 
^p and dowB against bis sides like a goo^fi \)a»X \a 

E 2 



just going to fly, and shuffling the snov about with 
hia feet ; at the Bame time crying, — " 8anf ua ! and 
we're here at last, we're here at last." 

Jack, as well as his loroly charge, were very 
agreeably surprised to find they had got to a cot- 
tage, the sudden appearance of which had caused 
the wild vagaries exliibited by their eccentric 
fellow-traveller. 

'* Didn't f say we warn't far of this old carmud- 
geon's cfthia ?" said Morris, '■ could I so far mistake 
yon old landmark, eh ?" 

" Aye-oh — and its it for a certainty," qnoth the 
other, snapping hia fingere as if in great glee. 

They had already arrived at the cottage, and he 
of the lanthorn was kicking his legs against the 
wall to knock the snow otf his boots, when Jack 
Morris, slipping the damsel from his arm, advanced 
to the old door, and witli his clenched fist, gave three 
or four snch sturdy bnngs, that the craxy boards 
had well nigh tumbled frnm the hinges. But what 
ensued shall be set forth in a subsequent chapter. 
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MEMORY. 

A FEAOMBXT, WEITtIN BY MOONLlOBf . 

Hail, lorely Empress of the stvdded heav'tis I 
Bright navigator of those placid calms 
That wrap thy asnre-vaulted kingdoms, hail ! 
And whilst the passing lustre of thy heams 
Poors its radiance thro' my humble lattice, 
111 tune a strain of mingled joy and sorrow 
To Memory, the maid divine ! — Then hush 
Ye restless breezes that so rudely sweep 
Athwart my musings ; hush, ye rustlbg leaves. 
That dance your slender gambols with such wildness, 
Adown the mourning grove ; ye wailing streams 
Cease your hoarse clamours and be stilU 
Let me for once turn back into thy folds. 
And search out those dark corners. Memory, 
Where sloth, and luxury, and revelling. 
And all the train of Folly and of Vice, 
Each with its venom'd sting and tongue of gall. 
Lurks rankling and unseen ; till stern reflection 
Thy constant sister. Memory, calls thee forth, 
And £^ng8 the page wide open ; — cursed page f 
On thee what marks of bitter anguish. 
Stand faithfully and deeply— -deeply graven* 
Look, how each scene that lays far, far beyond 
The horizon of the thoughts is treasur'd up ! 
How every painful smart of youth's disgrace 
Is cast once more upon the mind ; and felt 
And acted o'er again. Is it too much, 
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My soul I fain would ask thee, or too Imril 

That in the retrospect of times long past, 

Thorns should start up and leave a scar bcliitid 'cm 

That when the mind, in meditation wrapt, 

Would woo the silence of the nioonli^jht hour. 

And hand in hand with sprightly fancy roam. 

O'er fair imagination's sunny lawns 

And dowery gardens^ thou, sad Memory, thon 

Should'st break upon the gay illusion » Oh, 

Were it at any season, maid, but this, 

This sweet, bright moment — 

III any cave, or wood, or solitude. 

Hut this, I then would hearken to thee ' — yet 

Tis not too mach : — forbid it, my sad heart 

Should speak a libet so untrne ! — But go, 

Dark maiden, go, and leave me to myself, 

I'd rather hape the silent company 

Of yon cold, spotless sphere, and lonely ait, 

In sleepless gaze, all night, on her white mantle. 

Than for one portion of that tedious space. 

Be burthen'd thus with thy disturbing prate. 

But stay — methought I saw the leaf turn o'er. 

And a more pleasing page expos'd — what is it? 

Oh ! 'tis the record of my Childhood's hours : 

Sweet blissful hoars ! for ever gone from me ! 

With what a pleasing thrill of dear dcligiit. 

The soul doth dwell upon those playful days 

When, cradled id the lap of Innocence, 
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BEAUTY. 

A BONO. 
I. 

Beauty's eyes are beamy gems. 

Hung to tempt the silly few ; 
Beauty's locks are twining stems. 

Fruitless, leafless, sapless too! 
Beauty's lips are coral reefr, . 

Whereon many a heart has split ; 
Beauty's cheeks are sunny cliffo. 

Whereon syrens laughing, sit, 
Taning sweet. 
Fond deceit ! 
Lacking truth, and lacking wit ! 

Beauty's brow's a marble wall. 

White and smooth, yet stiff and cold ; 
Beaut/s bosom*s rise and fell. 

Like a story often told. 
Waxes quickly less enticing. 

Losing soon its magic spell ; 
Beauty's neck's a beacon rising 

From the bosom's restless swell. 
False ensnaring, 
Proud and daring ; — 
Beaut3f's wiles are known too well ! 

x4 
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THE RISE AND SET. 



Mark how young dawn, with ruby-winged feetj 
RoaiDB o'er the sky and doffs the nightly lamps 
Awhile 'tis clear, and pale, and still — now see, 
The Sun is stirring in hia Eastern chamber — 
Forthwith they get him horsed — anon, he starta 
A little virgin ray doth flit before him ; 
Another peeps — at length be peers himself. 
Mounted on pearly Bte^d : forth flies the foaia 
Aloof his bridle, brcRking into mists, 
And scatter'd with the winds about his path : 
The curling fleeces thicken as he rides. 
Observe how Nature doth her homage to him : 
Nor breath, nor sound ; — the silvcr-slringed breeze 
Couches her lyre — the leafy host dance not 
But, mute and maze-struck , watch him silently, 
As, prancing forth along his burning road, 
He smiles in all the pride of majesty: 
How swift bis golden streams o'erflow each leaf. 
Each little dew-pearled hough ; onward they rush 
With soft, enchanting speed, till all the grove. 
And all the vale is flooded o'er with light ! 
And now the music of the day begins : 
Up strike a thousand melodies ; up rise 
A thousand carols at his mighty beck ; 
Tbe Zephyrs, slumbering on the hiU'a grey bosom, 
Arise, and plume their wings, and laughiug.hie 
To wake the bright green leaves unto the dance. 
And lujie their otvu sweet murmuring lyres : while otT 



Prom 8om^ gigantic mountain's pine«-locked head 
A-whirla the heavy night mist, rising tardy. 
As loth to wbg the ur : forth from the west, 
A sldmmering group of menial clouds parade 
The azure halls, and pay their court, and pass 
Down through the burning door-way of the East ; 
And all is colour, shine, and sound below ! 

But now the sun retires : the sounds of day 
Are hushing into morning's earliest silence. 
Nature, as when his entrance cheered the earth. 
So now when he departs, looks mutely on. 
Adown he hastes — ^he reddens as he rides. 
The clouds retreat — save those light purple specks 
That track his car ; as though the last day-breeze 
Were strewing crimson roses 'neath his feet. 
High in the East the first appearing star. 
Peeps trembling out, afraid to shew itself 
Amid such splendour. Down the day-god sinks, 
Smks with majestic step, as when he rose- 
How sweet is his last snule ! how gloriously 
Comes o'er the level plain his sidelong beam ! 
If ever in the scenes of this our Earth, 
There is a golden time, an hour when Heaven 
Revealeih to our mortal sense its glories. 
It is the lovely — — — 
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One of his earliest productioiis. 



ScEMK I. Jl Romantic Vote in Sicily. 
Anna. Rosan. Alexis. 

Anna. Ohyhowitgrievesmyhearttoseehervreep! 
Poor Rosan ! poor unhappy Rosan ! see 
What streams of silent» harning tears ran down 
Her cheeks : how heaves the angaish of her soul 
In those deep sighs !— Cannot we comfort her P 
Come, dear Alexi»— if we can afford 
A solace to that deep and rankling wound^ 
Freely let's give it her. 

Alexis. Heaven hlets you, Anna ! 

Sweet tender-hearted girl ; whose temper Heaven 
Hath moulded thus into so fair a fount 
Of Charity !— O may that precious tear 
Now streaking down your cheek, like heavenly dew, 
Ascend as a devoted sacrifice^ 
A hoon inestimahle to the skies ! — 
There would it stand and hlot a thousand sins ! 
Oh, I would kiss it off, wer't not for this-— 

[To B4)8an.'] 
Fair damsel, it doth griisve us much to see you 
TbuB melancholy, and so Boie ftVaXx^^'d^ 
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As it would seem, with some corroding trouble 
That preys malignant on yoar tender bosom* 
But rise, my dear^ let not a breast so beauteous 
Be torn with pangs so cmel. 

Rasan. Ah ! kind pair, , 

How little know ye of the bitter pangs 
That rend the inmost chambers of my heart t 
The sting of angoirii have ye never felt. 
Nor have your happy valleys ever known 
The cry of woe : these. Misery's haggard face 
Hath never sadden'd : nor hath sorrow's mask 
E'er scowl'd to mar your honest mirth— -Ah me f 
What cruel Fate hath hitherto been mine ! 
Oh ! what a weight of grief unutterable 
Lays tugging at my soul ! 

Anna, Oh, talk not thus. 

Beloved Rosau ; but dry up those tears, 
And arm yourself with heavenly fortitude. 
My heart doth bleed to see you weeping thuih— 
And what avails it 9— Come, be comforted, 
Cheer up, and list to Nature's harmony 
That makes each copse resound. Look round and see 
How Nature revels in her various forms, 
And hails the bloom of this gay season : Ah ! 
How ill accord those burning nghs with these ! 
Oh, do not weep— I must weep too.— 

Bo9an. Fond girl ! 

In simpleness of heart doth thou speak this : 
Comfort is now a stranger to me, Anna, 
And for these ten long months hath been : 
Nor peace, nor yet a single beam of hope nor rest, 
Hath shone upon my wanderings : nought but ^eft^ 
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And wretchedness, and woe linve been my lot. 
An outcast to the world — and to myaelf 
A burthen : life to me is but n train 
Of si^hs, and tears, and anguish : Think not then, 
That these fair visionary scenes that glad you. 
And seem so joyous to your inaocent minds. 
Can ought of joy impart to me. Ah I no : 
They only sharpen the keen edge of sorrow : 
] cannot bear to look upon them. Oh 1 
Would they were rocks, or dens, or gloomy cave»— 
Would the soft carols «f these little songsters 
Were the harsh scream of some fane hov'ring sea bird 
Mourning in cadence with the ocean's roar ; 
Then would the tumult of my breast fall calm ;^ 
Oh, then, if ever ! — Ves : there could I sit 
Upon some cold black rock — the onward waves 
Should foam and tremble at my feet ; compos'd 
I'd lay, and hear the raging north wind whistle. 
And call it Melody : Ves — then content 
The waves should gather round me, soft I'd call 'em. 
And gentle, tilt they had enclos'd me trembling 
In their cold arms ; and then.— O then the cares 
Of this false world, would sink as into steep. 

Anna. Ah,hapleaBRosan, how you do distress me! 
Why these wild words and these bewildering looks. 
Whose every gaze strikes terror to my heart ? 
Less piercing is the liglitning's flash than these 
Keen cutting glances tliat shoot from your eyes. 

Alexis. Dear lady, rise, for tliis will not assuage 
The fury of the storm within you raging: 
Banish, if possible, these heavy thoughts. 
And fix ■ — .. 
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Rasan. Nay, sooner could a tiny atom. 

Floating upon a ray of yonder son. 
Expel for ever the strong light of Heaven, 
Than I coald banish from my heart these pangs 
That sink with snch deep root. 

AiejHs. Unfortunate ! 

Can no persnanon, then, o'ercome yoar sorrow f 
Heaven ! how I pity yon ! So fair a creature 
To be so roughly dealt with. 

Rosan. Alexis, 

This world and all its jo]^ are but as trash. 
Each outcast child of sorrow like m3^elf, 
I look upon as but a monument 
Of human frailty, stationed to remind us 
We are but dust, while Misery stalks among us 
Counting his votarists ; and singling out, 
Like some fell savage, his next victim. All 
Alike are subject to his iron sceptre ;•— 
Nor young nor old he pities : no ; — Compassion 
Is his great rival ; nor can Beauty's charms 
Avail the least ;— onward the t3rrant rushes 
Heedless of all that gaudy outward grace 
Which I have learnt to scorn. Beauty, what is it ? 
A witching snare, a vain deluding bait— - 
A delicate flower marked out for the rude whirlwind 
To aim at — and alas I his heaviest blasts 
Have surely swept against the tender heart 
Of Rosan. 

Alexis. But, fair lady, tell us 

The unhappy cause of all your harrowing grief ; 
For I have heard, that it doth ease one's mind 
.To tell its woo. Mayhap some ruffian's arm 
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Hath dragged yoa from your cooDtry and yoar home, 

And left you desolate and comfortless. 

On these strange shores. Or (how much worse than 

this) 
Hath some misguided wretch, your conntrymaD, 
Rohb'd and despoil'd you of your sacred treasure. 
And cast the blighted flower away to perish ? 
Or hath your own misconduct — could it be? 
Ah ! no— methinks that face deserves not this— 
But tell us, gentle damsel, — ^be not coy. 
Nor stand reserved to op^i out your heart. 
As if it were some murderer who had asked it. 
We are an honest people : fear not then 
To tell us all— -'tmay do us good to^kaow it ; 
For, oh! 'tia sweet to sympathize with those 
Poor souls that seek our meagre consolation. 

Rosan, Would that I could bestow a just reward 
On such unfeigned goodness 1 If I can't. 
There is a Heaven that will — Oh, 'twere a pity 
To wring such tender, virtuous, angel hearts. 
With hard affliction's lamentable strain. 
Thank God ! it hath not been my own misconduct, 
That thus hath brought me to the lowest gulph 

Of wi'etchedness — 

Yet could I tell 
A tale of bitterness, so long, so galling. 
That yon red sun might stay his speed 
And list, turn pale, and shed a golden tear I 
Yes — even then, rough stony-breasted mountains 
Might groan in sympathy — that passing brook, 
As it rolls by, might swing a louder murmur ; 
And the ziight-zephyr as it smote t\kaae ^xwes^ 
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Might howl a fearfbl sighi/ — In short, the Bum 
Of all is nought^ alas ! bat woe-— woe— ^oe ! 

Anna. Bat is there not, dear Rosan, is there not 
Some balm, some medicine that may be found ? 
fye heard there is a balm for every grief. 
Cannot those soothing words that steal from lore ; 
Those soft sweet notes that Bmw when friendship 

breathes 
Across the plaintive strings of Pitt's lyre. 
Administer some little solace to yoa. 
Somewhat of comfort to yoar aching heart ? 
Oh, coaU it, 1 woald give it yon ! 

Roaan. I tell yon. 

Again, that comfort hath deserted me. 
This wretched world no comfort hath— no balm 
No medicine — nor aught bat sorrow in it ; 
'Tis but a nnghty tenement of mournings— 
A trackless wild, boundless, inhospitable ; 
Without one tittle star of hope — a mass 
Of intellectual disease, devoid 
Of balsam, or physician. 

Anna. Say not so ; 

Speak not thas far— ^methinks some guileful Elf 
Hath put the^ thoughts into your wandering brain. 
Meo are too apt to overcharge the world : — 
W^oald all men live content with what they have. 
And what they are, the demon Misery 
Would close his wings, and hie him from the earth. 
Think you that the Great Author of our being. 
Who in his goodness infinite, hath made us. 
Would suffer these afflictions to assail us. 
Without providing remedy ? — Great Godl 
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I say, again, there's not a wound or heart-banr. 
Bat there's a healing balm for't. 

Alexis. Softly, Anna ; 

Know'st thou not that all men judge the world, 
As the world useth them. This hapless lady 
Hath sufifered much in it : — and hopeless sorrow 
Constraineth such as taste its vilest bitters 
To draw a truly hideous picture of it I 

Bosan. Were an Archangel from the heafedj 
bowers, 
To deign to wave his snowy pinions hither. 
And with him bear a full, overbrimming cnp 
Of sweet, all-healing nectar, new distill'd. 
My sonVs so charged with mortal bitterness, 
Alas, I could not taste ! Oh Rosan, Bosan, 
Why sitst thou groaning here in vun lament! 
Why dost thou sit thee still, and let it goad thee? 
Bestir thyself, and get thee to some dell : 
Some precipice, or some gigantic cliff. 
Where but to look, is death ; and but to die. 
Is triumph. Haste — O, stay me not !<-*I11 go— • 
I can exist no longer !— -Misery — 
The cruel fiend — hath played his savage part }— 
Why should I live when livings worse than death! 
'Tis madness to remain on earth then :— > 

Anna. Oh ! 

My dear friend — do not — for 111 call you friend ; 
My bosom warms with kind affection to you :— 
List to the voice of reason ; be persuaded— 
Ah, nay — alack ! *tis of no use— mere words 
Avail not — ^look, she b delirious :-* 
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God I what moEt we do ! bow ^nddez* 'lis ! 
What wild, anearthly looks are these ! — 

RuMMfaimU: mfiUjcu amd Anma 

eadearour to 4usui her. 

Alexii. Poor thing ' 

She faints : this agony's too much for her. 
See how the lustre of her tearless eyes 
Begins to fade, like the bright stars of eren. 
In vapoar lost, or as the pearly rainbow 
Doffs his gay colours as the shower recedes. 
What beauty, Anna, there lies languishing ! 
0, look upon her — see if your bright eyes 
Will kindle up that dying spark of hers ! 

Anna* Just heaven forbid it, that the vital spark 
Should be burnt out ! ob, no, my dear Alexis, 
Tis only smothered for awhile — until 
Returning reason's breath revives the flame. 

Alexis. And this is the world's doing : thus it is 
With such as have to deal with the false world ; 
There lies a broken ray — a beam expiring ! 
Whose luckless fate hath form'd it but to shine 
Amid those giddy regions of the world 
Where clouds for ever roll ; and which, at last. 
Have blotted out its light. Ah ! had its fate 
Been but to cast its splendour on our vales. 
Amid our spotless skies of happiness. 
Then bad no cloud obscur'd, nor vapour stain'd 
Its lustre ; bat with constant, steady glow. 
It would have burnt : and each new day l)ave 

gathered 
Increasing light, till in the course of things, 
Its son had set in everlasting glory ! 



Oh, how we ought to praise the Ood of all. 
The Father of all good, th' Eternal Being 
Who hath apportioned ns our happy lot 
Far from those- dangerous shores — and hicst ns he 

Anna. But see! the clouds break off: therayof 
Agaia peeps dimly through the opening folds. 
The Bpirit retums : — thank God, 'tis not i 

tinguish'd I 
Those eyes nmy sparkle yet with joy : those lipt 
Now pale, may bloom anew and sing of gladoeH 
Those cheeks, so wan, may yet feel the sweet gl 
That springs from innocent pleasure or from loi 
Rosan, awake !— earth calls thee back again! 
Lo ! see the slumbering spirit seems to hear me 
She tries to raise herself : help, help, Alexis, 
And seat her gently on that bed of moss. 

•Alewi*. Behold heroheeksakiudlier tinge assot 
Mow like the rising dny her rcaFion dawns. 
Conducting with it that increasing glow, 
Which renovates our hopes and bids us fear not 
How long has this unfortunate been with you ? 

Anna. This is the fifth da.y since she found I 

Lonely and wet and weeping to our cot ; 
Nor hath she yet disclos'd n siuglc word 
That could throw light upon her hapless case : 
Naught save her name ; but constantly she aits 
AIoumiNg and weeping as her heart were broke. 
Alexii. 'Tis very strange — mysteriou 

B trail ge 1 — 
But the chill dews of night arc now a-falling : 
I feel the damps strike cold upon my f&ee. 



Tb meet that we should draw towards home, my 

Aona, 
Do yoa^ dear girl, ikhb kM &t Aosaii's arm, 
Myself will bear the other — thus— - 

Anna. How sweet ! 

Hew pfoaeant 'tis to take a kiadky part 

SVaer S" WmB&n^g^f-Vmm^u wBO ■006^900 OODIfferi 

Artfttain. rto Boian, tow ie I'M!! /efblie sMf, 

Onr it iniik make my heart elate with joy 

To see you thus reeoTored. 
AUmU. Fair burthen I 

Bofon. Angels proteet yoa, eharitablo pair ! 
Anna. And ohy may Aavea bid att your griefs 
oepBTi, 

And speak new joys unio your languid hesiri I 
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A BALLAD. 



It is, perhaps, but justice to the Author to say, that thif 
Ballad was composed under yery djsadTantageous cireoH 
Btances. He had engaged to produce it within a Tery limited 
time; and, therefore, any constraint, which its style msj 
eyince, is to be attributed to the force he put upon his inclfaia- 
tioils. 



Softly and sweetly a whisper came to me. 

All in the gloom of the twilight's decay; 
^was the Toice of a nymph who seemed gently to woo ne. 

And l^indly it said to me, ^* sweet come away." 

• ■ 

The moon was a-bearoing ; but nought could I see. 
And still was the wind yet no footstep'did move ; 

•* Oh I Anna," said 1, " Vie been dreaming of thee :" — 
So 1 set the caprice down to Fancy and Love. 

But in Tain did I striye to forget the fond theme. 
So closely the whisper still clung to my brain ; 

And I cried, **sure the soft sound was more than a dream"— 
And I could not but sigh when I heard it again. 

For more harsh were the words, and more angry and stern 
Was the strain in which now the strange mandate was gif en; 

'* If, Edward, thou*d'st rather be joyous than mourn. 
Frozen streams must be cross'd and rough pathways be 
striven." 

Quick I rose, and my heart it beat loud in my breast. 

As I felt a cold finger lay hold of my arm ; 
And I muttered a prayer to the realms of the blest. 

Whilst I followM the spirit in silent alarm. 
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»ar7 wioter'f white maatie vai ever tic 
ia6 the chilly breexe MosnfBlli Kfic*^ •• n ;«m*« ; 
id the ttream of mj life'c I'jKfd fna^ \tt% jl mj toi 
^or the baud of the iprite « a^i :. .^t : i. .. ;■ u L:«t bi 



m\j I pac'd throuch the vreaih* of ibe drift, 
WiUe Doaf ht hot iu gn«p the stngnf c lyirit rvrcatotf ; 
d it led me bj brook over rock aad ihiBwgh tifi. 
Ud right readj the waj to oar wcadiag did jidd. 

1 at last we arriv'd at a seat little bower, 
Vhere dear to mj heart wa* the wiiber*d alcmre, 
d dear to mj heart waa the little grcea door,— 
^or thejr told the abode of fair Ansa nj love. 

tood, yet no ray throofh the lattice did peep: 
listened ; no anaideo-roice stole on Mine ear; 
t sudden the blast began londly to sweep, 
Ud strangely my boaom did flutter with fear. 

d the grasp of the spirit no longer was there, 

Vnd the face of the moon it waxed hazy and pale ; 

d the clouds began fercely to drire through the mir^ 

bd the night-mist rolled wildly down mountain and Tale. 

BtGod ! sure that hand and that Toice were presaging 
rhat the storm had to burst and my lore far away ! 

id she wanders alone, while the tempest is raging : 

' HeaYen guide me," I cried, " where my Anna doth stray." 

w gaze on the bower whence my rose-bud had fled, 
Ooe glance at the moon as she sunk in the storm ; 
len I sprung through the gloom, and I prayed as 1 sped 
I'hat the blast might fall light on her delicate form. 

)r far had 1 roamed when I heard a sad sigh. 
Which thrilled as if rent from the bosom of woe; 
in a shriek— a shrill shriek !— I tremble— I fly ! 
^d the damp of my agony »iood on my bro^r . 
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Lon^ and loud roared ^he blast as it rushed through the tren^ 
And dreadly it murmur'd round rock and n^vine ; 

Now it thundered a gale, npif it whisked a breese,— 
But the sereams of a female came fitful between ! 

1 saw her— *twat she ! on a high hanging peak, 
Tain her tend^ limbe struggle amid the cold snow; 

And she clnn|^ to the rock— but her etbrts were weak— 
And a deep meuBtate-torreBt did rumble below I 

A momeni— my trueloTO I clasped to my breast. 
That moment had seen her go down the abyss I— 

HeaTen ! how can I tell with what rapture I prest 
The dear girl I had savM from a ruin like tliis. 

Years haTO rolled since that storm— and fair Anna is mine: 

• 

And Fancy wfll oft the strange whisper renew ; 
And as oft do I Mess the dark hour that did sign 
The kind fate of two loTcrs so faithful i|nd tnfe. 
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SOCIAL JOYS. 

O'sR all the restless tide of life. 

Comes there a wave that glows more brightly 
Than that which swells with feelings rife. 

When souls are inix*d and eyes look sprightly ? 
If there's an hour when hearts beat lightest, 

It is that social lov d and sweet one, 
When pearls gleam bright — but eyes gleam brightest. 

And rosy damsels laughing greet one* 

That time is Love's ; — I could for ever 

Think on the hours Tve passed so cheerfy ; 
And each remember'd smile says, — ^Never 

Will come a smile Til love so dearly ! 
And all those soft and tender things. 

Which woman lisp'd so Idiidly to me. 
Are strung among the sweetest strings 

Love thrills at times so geutly through me* 

Oh, pure'? the ray that suns the bosom, 

And Mirth's gay fountain flows the clearest ; 
When Love's green bud3 ate warm'd to blossom 

Mid pleasures to young hearts the dearest ! 
Alid mu»c breath'd o'er lips like roses. 

Sweet smiles by tender words awoken ; 
How rapture-struck the soul reposes 

And Passion^s slumbers how unbroken t 

The bliss one feels lives not alone 

Just at the moment Mirth is present— 
When time has rolled and hearts have gone, 

The thought still lingers — oh, how pleasant ! 
And when my soul is sad and lonely. 

That treasured thought steals doubly tender. 
Shedding a charm of bliss that only 

A theme so passing dear can render ! 
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STANZAS. 

I.v iiiglit'a mid lioiii-, wlicn Nature loves 

To steal the aoul away, 
'Tis sweet to watc!i while Memory roves 

O'er many a golden day, 
And Taocy culls those sparkling Howers 
Which once adorned the greenest bowers 

That bade my footsteps stray. 
As waodcring 'neath Jjifo's morning sky. 
My sunuy hours passed smoothly by. 



Ob, at that dark aod death-like time, 

I would be dreamless then, 
And all the joys of boy-bood's prime, 

In recollection's ken 
Should, like a band of angel forms. 
Play round my heart, nod quell the Btorms 

Of passion in ray brain, 
And thus the loneliest hour of night, 
Should be my purest, best delight 1 

But all this visionary scene 

Would neer was half ao fair, 
Jf Mary's image had not been 

The loveliest floweret there ; 
But she is gone, aod alt my dreams 
Are fled like winter's morning beams, 

While nought ia left hut care ; 
And this — though drugg'd in sorrow's cup, 
Yet for lier sake I'll diink it np. 
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■A hi wlttz. I :"ii'ii.r in«»n -.u* ii.i."T 
I first tJAiaatr i ▼"I'l ii^*^ 

Wild, smerinsc it 'ii» ~-^* 
The bosoa*^ Veir — cii* *r-mininir r" • — 
The fondlixr l»t — ru* iia-'**?::. «iri — 

How elf's* ''urj rfnc *t iw — 
And the Jkmil biPC^ -»e i«fc«Mrt n r*?-- 
Seem each • bres^x nasi wxi zn'-vuri 'i\h 



Aod rare tbrr via): mM r'er bk iiw 

H'ith ttzJoA f :r« mTirw: : 
^or oft, wbet olt* •iti riTfimis;! 117 i^-.'v 

And dfltT loki^ Tir*- Iracs. 
Across mj hnax zhe Sz^rxL -wiZ iiitr:. 
And claim & uflnr!* frsm. tia: liar: 

Which erer l:rt ii ':«: — 
Then barns the bar t«iir d?wx nrr tL«V.- 
^ow much does that fssal] rni be^^^a j: ' 



^Qt most I love to dveB vpc^ 

That sad aad sacred ere. 
*^lien weeping, wild, axid voe-bero^e. 

I took a last, long leare. 

Oh, how th3r bosom fliittertd high : 

How long thoa lingered teaiUrly, 

And dew'd my martial sleere : 

And as thoa prest me still to stay, 

1 lussed thy trembling tears awar . 
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But wlicn that trying monieot came 
Which wrung tlie fond farewell. 

Thy tender looks tlirilled through my fraiB«4 
More sweet thau toague can tell ; 
Thy parting gaze, soul- drenched ia tearg. 

Mid all the toils of mauhood's years. 
Shall still be treasur'd well ; 

And when chill age shall hind my breath, i 

That gaze shall cheer my soul io death ! 

Yes ! that last gaze was more thau dear. 

For it did seem to say — 
Ob, Edward, If I pcriah here. 

Give Dot that heart away. 
And thou did'st perish ! — withering blights 
Blasted that garden of delights 

Id all its shining day : 
Asd I havo TOw'd no love but thioc 
Shall eyer haunt this breast of mine. 

And yet my heart will proudly beat 

With pure, self-conscious glee, 
To think a form so fair and sweet 

Could yield her all to roe I 
And though the canker grief has cast 
O'er my lone heart, corroding fast. 

May bid my pleasures flee. 
Vet can tbc balm that drops from Ibis, 
Steep sadness iu a calm of bliss 
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nmLUEKCE OF NATURE. 



T^ic^K is Bothfff batter fkiltfjl to dCipd 
tlie (^ipaoer p^winn of the li vna hreMt, fkaa tlw 
^^sfApok^nf iiiflifff^ ef Natm^s Menfi, wbea ar- 
iBye4 ui )ier loreliest dicai. Tlie cmiCwiflilifa 
vmi (ertr feadj to adapt ita fowtm to tbe plwt 
ing) apoQ • sorTe^ ^ Natore, '^ ia her aweeteai 
(ligbt,^ iRrtaaUj afriipila<ya ito ledisp witk the 
plaeid and bappf ae^Mij anNiad it, and qaicUf 
acquires a pleasbf cab^ comspaadeat with tha 
serenity of the sauIiBg laadsespr atcr wUeh it 
strays. 

Let a rei e eH af adad take a tear erer the 
beaateoos huct of natoie ia a m or alag fike this, 
when tbe whole Baith aad her ereataies seem sofdy 
repodng in the heaias of a kiad Heatea. With 
what deDght does Us eyes feast apoa the hrif bt 
And faried tints of the sonny woods and verdant 
valleys ; with what a gladsome ear does he catch 
the distant lays of the little joyfnl songsters as they 
Ksound through the grores. How Hrely brawls 
the purling brook as it creeps down tbe dale, ridng 
^t mterrals into the fuUer tone of some little fall, 
issQing, as it were, from tbe light green and auburn 
ahrabs that conceal its progress. Here, on a sud 
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den, perhaps, the broken rumbling of the neigh- 
bouring ocean, bursts upon the ear, and as instantly, 
the pale blue expanse of waters starts up before 
the eye> its white waves rolling, it would seem, be- 
tween the two boundary acclivities of the romantic 
valley. There again is seen to tower on a distant 
eminence, the blue figure of some ruined Monastery 
lifting high its dismantled columns in the clear 
horizon. Amid scenes such as these the philosophic 
mind delights to roam. How involuntarily do the 
passions harmonize with these pacific prospects! 
The soul of mortals gfwells into sympathetic unison 
with the presiding theme of Nature, and the con- 
fined spirit of man dilates and expands in more 
than earthly concert with the genial influence of its 
Creator, and is ready to exclaim ; 

In nature's loveliest robes, 

What loveliness there is ! 
O, who can stand unmov'd, and gaze 

On scenes like this ! 

Hail ! sweetest scenes of earth, 

To men, as mirrors given. 
Thro' which the sage from wisdom's shrine. 

Looks up to heaven ! 



FRAG3IEXT 

OF 

AN EMGMA. 

Zooks ! I'm a queer little fellow 

As ever itept ioto these pagety 
Fffl black, greeo, blue, red or jellow ; 

And known in all climes and all ages. 

Come, gents, fill yovr pipes and yonr glasses, 
' Andy silent, attend to my story : 
For as gaily my little life passes. 
So gaily 111 lay it before ye. 

I was bom in a wonderful case. Sirs, 

Sufficient is this of my birtb ; 
Brought up in a dark, gloomy place, Sirs, 

Somewhere betwixt hearen and earth. 
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FRAGMENT 
OP AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 



' ROSALINDE DE MULGRIF." 



MviKB w»a an arilenl mioiirpr of tJic Worta of Sir Waller 

the reading ef thai greM sutlior bw) riis^iied bim, thotMnced 
lum lo make tbeie aliorl alteinpts. 



CHAPTER I. 
In tlie dikyB of feudal dominatioo, wlien the »ih- 
tocratical potrer riTalletl tho moniirchictil in mag- 
sificetico and profuEioa, aspiring to a pitch of 
spleodid prodi^lity which iras most poirerfullj 
contrasted with the abject state of vretebedoeBi 
and servitude that bonDd tlie infarior clamea to the 
soil of their proud oppressors ; when the kingdom 
Beemed to consist but of two grades or orders of 
society, one whereof was doomed to admioistei 
crouchingly to the wants of the other ; and when 
every superior office of trust entitled its possessor 
to rank amoog the men of power ; — it is no wonder 
that the chaDcellorship should be invested with 
priaccly homage and unqualified respect. Let it 
be remembered that th« custody of the great seal, 
not only carried with it absolute power over all 
vacant sees and escheated baronies ; but likewise 
over all the wards wlio held the royal feuds, both 
male and female ; that it gave title to a seat in the 
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great conncil of the realm ; and, also, embraced 
the dignified capacities of (lecretary of state and 
prime minister ; insomaeh, that not an nfh\r of 
importance was transacted by the crown withoat 
the chancellor's privity and adrice. 

To a personage of this high quality and figure is 
the reader abont to be introduced. If his imagina- 
tion will re-traverse the maze of time till it arrives 
within a century of the conquest, his ideas will be 
tetter able to adapt themselves to the scene, which 
tiie author will use his humble efforts shortly to 
lepiet. Ijet him entirely divest his thoughts of all 
tlie pecuHarities of modem*times ; our brick and 
tSe buildings ; close flint-paved streets and plain 
irthitectnre, or rather want of It ; and let him 
tiideavoar, for awhile, utterly to discard the costume 
ind manners of his own day. And, when I name 
the city of York as the place where out first scene 
iHist be performed, let Um draw out in his mind an 
inegular collection of houses, for the most part 
wooden-piles thatched with rushes and straw, with 
tvenues intersecting; baring no pavement, save 
keie and there a course of Irage flat uneven-sand- 
itOMS ; but where (peering at goodly distancca 
iiom each othpr, however) now and then a more 
stately ediflce of stone may be observed ; contain'^ 
iog a diq)lay of architectural skill in derice un- 
known to the art at the present period ; and, as it 
stretches its somewhat disproportionate attitude 
towards the sky, fitt>wning beneath the heavy effect 
of its mullionad gothic windows, and its doors and 
canrings beset with clumsy pilasters. 
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]n a building of tlie latter description, surroiiDde 
by an open court-yard or area of an acres exteni 
was lodged Thomas a Becket, the gay and ostenti 
tious chancellor of Henry the second. And, if th 
courtier was there, it might have been fairly granted 
that the monarch was not far distant : and, indeed 
Henry himself with his whole travelling retiniu 
occupied another of those stately mansions sitnatei 
in a more distant and rdtired quarter of the town. 

The room which the chancellor had chosen fo 
his privacy, was in an upper story, and looked infe 
a narrow back court that branched from, or rathfl 
formed, the highest side of the large yard alread, 
mentioned, only it was separated frora the vm 
area, by a wall at each end ; and the length of th 
room was nearly co-extensive with the gable of tb 
building. A low couch with silk furniture, oceo 
pied one end of this room ; and a bare oaken taU 
covered no small portion of the centre. Dris 
reeds were spread out upon the floor in place of 
carpet ; the windows were made with leaden lat 
tices fixed in massive stone stanchions, and bal 
obscured by the drooping tapestry of red wroagt 
silk, which hung at the junction of the ceiling ao 
roof, and was suffered to fall in no very gracefi 
profusion around them. The sunbeams (mellowfl 
by this intervening veil into a sort of coppery tini 
played upon the opposite wall ; throwing a genen 
glimmer over the chamber, and discovering tl 
stuccoed ceiling which was traced all over wit 
large rude paintings of figures of a grotesque as 
hieroglyphical description. 
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Stretebed upon tbe coaeh we have Dsmed, was 

tlie figare of Becket himself. His head rested 

spon the |»alm of his left hand as, with his right, 

he listlessly twirled the folds of his mantle. Hb 

esiatenance was somewhat oat of order ; wearing, 

however, the appearance of recent fatigue rather 

than indii^osition. He wore a little oval cap of 

erimson nlk, to which were appended two tassels 

sf the same coloor ; his azure doublet, or rather 

■onring vest, also of silk, reached far below his 

ksees ; and the golden fastening at the throat 

keing unclasped, it left his neck bare, and breast 

ipeBy so as to disclose a shirt of the finest em- 

keidered linen beneath. Below the short sleeves 

tf hb doublet, hb snowy under-garment also ap« 

psared, and was neatly rolled up over the fonner, 

like the foldings of a Persian's turban ; hb naked 

irms were adorned at the wrists with bracelets of 

(Marls, and a stone ring of immense value sparkled 

tn each little finger. His general aspect was 

lather prepossessing than otherwise ; exhibiting a 

till, well-moulded, handsome figure in the prime 

•f life ; and were it not for a certain cast of 

Mysterious gloom whish communicated its influence 

to every line of his countenance, and seemed to sit 

hrooding on hb brow, satirizing, as it were, and 

distorting the general beauty of an expression it 

eoshl not obscure ; and which, as his present mood 

•hewed the canker to perfection, could not have 

pas^d unnoticed by the most heedless observer ;— - 

it ought have been said, that his full hazel eye, 

half dark, half sanguine, complexion, and regular 

6 
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features fitted Thomas a Becket for tlie boirera of 
lady-love and the romaunt of chivalry, rather thsn 
the civil and uDenterprizing office which be DOir 
filled. 

All on a sudden he started from hia reclhmig 
posture and stood upon hia feet ; then applying Ub 
finger to his forehead, he bit Ins under-lip as tbougb 
he bad suddenly recollected aomethiii); to which he 
should ha»e previously attended. "By the seals!" 
was the hastily muttered esclamatiou which ae> 
companied this action ; but again drawing his robe 
around him, he resumed his seat, and began thai 
to commune with his thoughts : " Humph 1 a pretty 
whim this of our good Harry's : what does he cate 
how much trouble he pats his ministers to, if only 
he obtains his own wishes, however preposterous? 
To have all his wards in hia royal presence here in 
three days lime, indeed ! So we must fly all owr 
the island on eagle's wings I presurae : if he will 
issue such orders he should find his Ecrvants the 
means of coniplying with them. Does his majesty 
suppose, that I keep a stud of hippogriffina : or 
that we are all mercuries to go a thousand leagues 
and back, ere be can count as many i* And yet we 
must gratify him, or our wine will be turned to 
water, and our spiced cakes to bare trenchers. It 
will require a cunning- circumspection on my part 
though — hem ! — for there is Rosalinde — but let 
that pass ; I see, if I mistake not, I shall have t« 
act a part in this madcap business, that will cost 
me some achiug bones and sore flanks ere the no^ 
TOW sets. But — a feather for it — 1 angur, or tort 
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I dreamt it ? thers is 9im9ihU»g of migbly good «r 
vngfaty 0inl to come a^ this mighty fndk of oar 
liege loioiy Uirry. By the leals ! I promiee mytelf 
twill twm oat good--ebe whence this sudden joy 
«lb^urt» that thrills throagh aU my blood at the 
dKraght of Boselinde-^'' hese Becket fiVMisally 
loweiJed the tone ef his soliloquyy from disfcipet 
srtieolation, to a low ieaadihle gnimbl&«-^*' aad 
ysl»* continiied he, ageia lisiag from his couch and 
Isyiag his hand npoa his heart as he gave fwalt to 
1 9gh ; *' riace the king spoke to me last event I 
M sue lumtteraUe heaviness here, that seems to 
kavB controlled every sensation of my frame ; and 
if I chose to submit to qualms, would persuade mo 
that it thundered to the left But I must bestir 
vyself, mangre these hypochondriac notions: oar 
4eha«ch yestreen may perhaps account for them 
bsst.'' l^alking across the chamber, and opening 
the massive oaken door from whence wound a nar- 
Tow staircase, communicating with the apartments 
of several of his retinue, he bawled out, in a sten- 
tpiian voice, the name of the steward of the house- 
hold. ^ Ho ! Hubert the Broad !" he repeated 
again, on finding his former vociferation unheeded* 
His tardy officer with reluctance answered this 
ttcond appeal from the lower story with a gru£F 
^ Anon V^ ** Never nearer than thou onghtest to 
he, scum of my household !* retorted the chancellor, 
fadtting his brow as he retired into the room again. 
^Fdl near enough, it may hap, to swallow insult 
sad escape choking ;" muttered a voice at the stair- 
head, which caused Becket to turn round; aad« 
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to the anrprise of bis chancellorship, (for he had 
not calculated upon bo much expedition ia hi) 
steward,) Hubert the Broad stood before him. 

Though many a thought, which bore apon iu 
tring gall and bitterness, was snariug throDgh the 
brain of Becket, yet could he not repress a emVt 
at the fantastic costume of this arch vassal of his 
mysteries. And, perhaps, were such a mummerf 
of gaudineas and foppisb vanity at present to start 
up before the reader's eyes, I should deem it ■ 
very difficult matter to persuade him that the in- 
dividual was not the moat incurable inmate of the 
walls of Bedlam. This trusty steward was a broad 
squat figure (as his cognomen implied) of no very 
comely mien. His sallow mulatto-shaped features, 
wide mouth, and little facetious eyes, proiiooneed 
him to be mure of the arch wit than the active and 
learned officer. Upon his head, with studied care< 
Icssness, was placed a cap of Persian eilk of the 
richest glowing gold colour ; from beneath which 
a great profusion of curly auburn locks flawed lialf- 
way dowa his back ; a couple of large white ostrich 
feathers were stuck barizontally in a band of dia- 
monds thai enclasped the hefore-mentioued cap; 
one plume bowing down to the right, and the other 
to the left shoulder. His doublet was of two pre- 
vailing colours, one half of the ground being bright 
yellow, and the other sky blue; upon these were 
wrought in black and brown silk, large figures of 
Muaa, panthers, cranes, and other animals. This 
precious gamient was braced cloee to his body by 
a broad pink belt, studded with many-coloured 
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gems. From etch sboolder appended nearly to the 
floor, a long scarf or lappet of silk, also of two 
eoloais ; and wronght with the taste and workman- 
ship of his doablet: on his right foot he wore a 
shoe taming np at the toe with the form of a 
carved spike, with a bunch of red tassel at the tip, 
which reached nearly to the knee, the great mode 
ef the age. Its fellow, however, was dangling by 
the lace firom Hubert's left hand, while in hb 
D^^t, he carried his pnrple mantle: so that the 
rwder, as well as Thomas a Becket himself, onght 
to have inferred from these premises, what a 
mighty exquisite this same steward of the honse- 
hoU was ; how deeply and importantly he had 
been engaged when his master's voice broke in upon 
his toilet ; and how promptly he had obeyed the 
summons, even at the risk of disarranging some 
parts of his costly dress, and without leaving 
himself time to complete his equipment. 

The smile which for a moment gleamed across 
Beeket's countenance, immediately gave place to a 
settled frown ; as he strode forward towards the 
other end of the room where, seizing the ponderous 
table with one hand he dragged it thundering 
along (greatly to the discomfiture of the carpetting 
of reeds) to the side of his couch ; and then 
throwing himself upon the latter, and leaning his 
head on both his hands, while he rested his elbows 
on the table, he east a scornful glance at the gay 
attire of the steward. ^' I would, thou wert as 
sick of these baubles as I am,'' said he ; *' thou, 
wouldst then be glad of a shirt of sackcloth/ 

g3 



" I hope I shall ever IcHve saclcclotli and oshe? 
to the priesthood," replied tlie steward, lil'tiog up 
his foot and thriisling it into the bnge spiked 
Hipper he held in his hand, as if wishful lo lose no 
time ; " but as I lire, this batible-sieknesa of 
yoors is a very recent and very sudden attack !' 

" Fool," replied Becfcef , testily ; " I have mallen 
of more Importance to give heed to, than thycavUs 
*ad witless repartees." 

" Then shall I go whither your ears cannot hear 
them ?" qnoth the ohstreporous officer, throwing » 
ftly side-glance at his master, and endenvnnring 
the while to adjust the mantle to his shoulders. 

" If thou dost not quickly have on that labonr- 
Bome dress of thine, woman," cried the Chancellor 
half rising up in passion, — " by the seals I I'll bang 
thee to yon beam by that very mantle." 

" 1 am ready at my master's command," said the 
steward, in a rather humbled tone ; and at the 
same time withdrawing a sti^p or two as he per* 
ceived that the present mood his master nag in, 
Would not admit of the familiarities that usually 
passed between them. 

" Oo bring me instantly the rolls of the king's 
manors, with the full lists of his majesty's wards," 
said Becket. " What dost thou gape at, Jester f" 
he added, perceiving that his steward manifestod 
no small astoundraent at [his mandate : " 111 
lend thee my cloak to cover thy apparel if thoa'rt 
ftfraid of raising a dust among them, ha ?" 

" And if he is indeed going to gratify Ihls 
of the king's," muttered Unbert, M hjf, 
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'f 'tis my best water diamond to a leaden bntton, 
bat tbere will be more dust raised in England to- 
morrow than all her waters can allay in a month !*' 

" Dost heed me ?" said the chancellor, with 
great impatience. 

The keen look which he shot at Hubert as he 
spoke this, like the lightning's flash, seemed to 
giro sufficient warning of the thunderclap which 
most ensue ; for that eccentric officer immediately 
hastened from his master's presence, bestowing not 
a few smothered curses upon the ill-luck that bred 
duties so unsuitable to the sumptuous panoply in 
which he had arrayed himself; and it required all 
the self restraint he could muster to keep the im- 
precations on the royal tyranny and whim, which 
he pronounced as he shut the door, out of the 
reach of Becket's hearing: but without any way 
derogating the fidelity of good Hubert the Broad, it 
is a truth not to be suppressed, that no sooner was 
he safely within his own room, than he wished his 
liege lord Henry, and even the chancellor himself, 
in the iron clutches of the devil of devils, their 
monitor and master, as he was pleased to style him. 

It was not long ere Hubert the Broad returned 
with a burthen of parchments rolled up, and several 
large volumes composed of the same material. It 
seems that he had profited by the hint of his 
master, for his appearance was rendered still more 
whimsical by the addition of a large coarse cloth, 
which he had flung over his dress to protect it 
from any injury it might receive by contact with 
these musty documents. He threw the parchment- 
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nkina and books upon the tabic, and began to on* 
roll the former and lay them before bis master. 

"I would be left alone awhile," said the latter; 
"for the business I have to despatch, can be beat 
performed when there is no object before me Ea 
lead my thoughts astray." 

Hubert motioned to retire. 

"Vet stay, my butToon," said the chaiicellor; 
" the fox is best acquainted with her own cuba; I 
must retain Ibee to unrarel me those signe. Ho* 
many chief tenants doat imagine lias the king in 
all?" 

" Some seven handred, more or less." 

"Saint Dunstan be -with us!" said Thomss a 
Becket. " Aod how many of them may be females 
and minors T 

"Nigh one in twenty of that number," replied 
Hubert, " be damosels a.nd in ward." 

" Why, by the seals ! if they be all fair aa one I 
know — there are almost enow of them to stock 
Mahoraet's paradise with boaris;" said Becket, 
turning over the leaves of one of the books, as if 
he was searching for a list to corroborate the asser- 
tion of his steward. 

After some moments mutaal silence Becket ob- 
served, — " that there aiuat have been a terrible 
mortality lately among bis majesty's liege warriors 
and noble tenantry, to leave so many orphut 
maidens." 

"The throne of ourlaie liege cousin trembled 
not beneath him, nor did our qncen-mother win it 
to lord Harry, without the blood of roanybtw 
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heroes beisf sbed therasnent/' replied Hobert the 
Broady assoming a gravity of deportment rather 
umuaal. 

** mis well accoonted for, to be thy reekoDingy'' 
said fiecket ; and he hade Hubert show him the list 

Hubert the Broad, after some search, dragged 
forth a large scroll eovered with names and refer- 
ences, which he spread before the chancellor. The 
latter slowly ran hb finger down the skin, by way 
of gotding his observations ; he noted the name of 
each manor as he came at it, with that of the 
king's tenant, and questioned his steward upon 
many points respecting the fend, bat more espe- 
cially as to its situation and distance from the city 
of York. These being ascertained, he singled out 
by their names such horsemen of his retinue as he 
thought best adapted to each particular journey, 
and according as he judged a superior share of 
address, of prowess, or of speed, would be required 
in this or that Instance. In this manner he pro- 
ceeded to scrutinize the entire list, givbg Hubert 
strict injunctions to have every knight armed and 
on his way before the sun sunk beneath the moun- 
tains. 

Hubert promised that there should be a clear 
house and clean table before the last ray left the 
chamber in which he was standing ; and gathering 
together hb scrolb and books he, with a good shew 
of labour, moved out of the presence of the chancel- 
lor; wearing a carrbge of much more importance 
than he evinced at his entrance. 

Becket being thus again left to himself, returned 
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to his BOliloquizing. After many a cload bid pas- 
sed oyer his countenauce ; and after frequently 
creasiDg his brow, and biting his lips, the spirit 
that sore troubled him within, broke forth la 
expressions like these : '^ By the sword, it will new 
do. He must not—- shall not — see Bosalinde ; she 
is far too fair a flower for his basalisk eyes to rest 
upon ; — ^'tis for that reason I have passed Molgiif 
in the list unnoticed. That perfumed fool will 
ne'er be the wiser ; and as for Harry himself, he 
knows as much about his wards as he does abost 
my watch-dog. Well, I hope it will pass ; at the 
very worst 'tis but losing the chancellorship (which, 
however. Heaven avert !) — yet I'd rather lose that 
than ." 

A loud knock at his chamber door put an end to 
these reflections ; and a messenger from the king 
was announced to be in waiting. 

^^The chamber of lord Harry's minister, is ai 
open to the mandates of his royal wisdom, as tlM 
hall of his mistress is to his royal love," was Becket'fi 
metaphorical ihode of granting admission ; when i 
page entered the room who, after a low obeisance, 
delivered into the chancellor's hand an enclosure 
under the king's sign manual. 

Becket opened the letter, and hastily glancing al 
the contents, motioned the page to retire. H( 
then read as follows : 

But it must be previously observed, that th( 
formal style in which it was couched, so unusaa 
in Henry's correspondence with his courtier, ha( 
great weight with Becket, and caused him to lool 



v^MHi the affair io a mote serions li{^t than was 
erer, perhaps^ intended by the king himself. 

** We have ever found our irorthj Thomas to be 
a ministeir faltbfal in word and deed ; and we trust 
that tbifl asaetnbly of oar wards, which it was our 
pleasarer to andonnce but yester eve, will have no 
delays which would be ill brooked by ufr-'-ao truly 
great is the aindety of <rar heart io see so goodly 
a gairden of British beauty met before us. But 
ear partiealar motive for writing at this present is, 
to beseeeh onf trnsty chancellor, that he will hold 
it hie eipedal care and duty at all events to bring 
up this lady Rosalinda of Mnlgrif whom he hath 
Mmmedded to a8,''-^here Becket's colour left his 
cheek, and be seemed greatly agitated,—*'^ for 
knew, that be the damsel as bright in eye and 
fteih id bleom as oar gallant and knightly Thomas 
bath tepresented het^ by heaven ! we wHl bestow 
her hand upon none but the fairest and bravest 
knight df Christendbm.^' 

** Then, by heaven ! thou errest, Harry y— thou 
errest !" ekclaimed Becket, in a flattered tone, as 
he folded up the letter in great haste< ** Could I 
tbeu be so mistaaght and wandering a fool as to let 
wine overpower my reason ; and give Harry the 
advantage over those private thoughts which ought 
to have been locked and barred within my memory 
as the most inestimable of talismans P Oh, cursed, 
cursed deceiver and destroyer t every quaff of thy 
syren-like sweetness, is more deadly than adder's 
poison ; every sparkle of the cup, is as a fatal star 
which invites and rules but to dailto^. ^\\^ 
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witching; influence Iiatli led my faculties beyaid 
their duty once — and may perbaps do 
but hearcn hasten the honr when I sball vow 
to taste thee more! And yet surely I have not— 
nay, I could not disclose to bim ail I knew : This 
letter," he continued, and as he spoke he re-opened 
the enclosure and again ran his eye over the lines, 
" this letter contains nothing whence I could in/et 
Bach folly on niy part — But that be knows tbe 
name of Rosalinde is enough : I guesa he has vowed 
not 10 rest until he has feasted his eyes upon tbii 
day-star of his imaginHtioa ; though in truth he 
shall either break his vow or his chancellor's neck, 
for Rosalinde comes not hither — But no time is to 
be lost ; I will write the king au answer that will 
at least lull his expectations into quietude — feign 
myself unwell — lay all iny plans ere Harry receives 
tbe scrawl — and have them in part performed ere 
lie has read it." 

Having obtained pen and ink, Becket penned aa 
equivocal reply to Henry's letter ; employing a 
long and iutricate string of compliments and asseve- 
rations of love and duty to his liege, as tbe akreen 
under which he intended to bide expressions that a 
jealous master would have construed into implied, 
if not direct avowals of disobedience, but apoa 
which Becket knew a nionarch of Henry's generoas 
temper would put tbe mildest construction ; then 
he averred his own indisposition, and begged his 
Majesty to leave him at ease for two days, that be 
might apply uninterruptedly to the directions of 
his laecb; this aabtle courtier next proceeded t* 
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odemte tlia beaaty of Lady Boaaliiide, allaging 
that il was under the influence of wine that he had 
gifen the king so unreasonable a description thereof ; 
expressing his regret at the foolish occasion by 
wMcb bis majesty liad been impressed with ideas 
so unfounded ; adding farther, that the sight of an 
iorage whereof his expectations had been raised so 
liigh, and which possessed in reality charms greatly 
eclipsed by many other fair maidens^ hb wards, 
would only excite the indignation of his liege-lord ; 
or at least, tend to mar the pleasure of the evenbg ; 
and declaring, moreoTer, (thongh it grieved him 
nach that the desires of his majesty should be 
thwarted even by a feather) he felt persuaded lady 
Bosalinde was not in a proper state to leave her 
residence, having but lately recovered from a severe 
^kness ; *^ however,'' he concluded, '^ that no 
effort may be spared, f will forthwith dispatch to 
the barony of Mulgrif the most faithful and tried 
among my retinue of \horsemen, with special or- 
ders/' 

This epistle Becket gave into the hand of the 
page ; bidding him, at the same time, inform his 
majesty by word of mouth, that he was at that 
moment under his leech's hands, and had strong 
iigunctions not to admit of company. Though the 
chancellor was too clear-sighted not to entertain 
considerable doubt as to the efficacy of his letter ; 
for (setting aside its unnecessary length) Becket 
with reason supposed, that the obvious labour of 
the writer to impugn the good qualities of the 
particular lady who had occasioned the reply, would 
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be MHNigli to fix tiie idog's atteoUon to tba 
evmstanco^ and excite some soBpicioD ; yet bo | 
coDfideoco io that opeaoess of dispoBitum 
was a peculiar trait in his prince s cbaractor 
donbted not bat that, should fortune favoi 
maohinations, the matter would cod in ado 
last. 

Ko sooner was the page dismissed thai 
chancellor shut himself in his chamber, and 
to make preparations for the fulfilment c 
schemes he had at heart ; and which, he fnl 
knewy would require no small skill and labc 
the management. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thb reader most now accompany tbe TcrBatile 
movements of the narrator to a new and more cap- 
tivating object ; for we here draw np the cnrtain 
and present him with an entirely different scene. 
Instead of the moderate-sized , plainly-famished 
ipper chamber of a prirate lodging house in York, 
let him place before bis imagination a capacioos 
gloomy apartment (decked ont with that lordly 
magnificence typical of the times) in the great tower 
Of keep of one of those renowned baronial residences 
which formed the pride, as well as tbe sconrge of 
the middle ages. Glimmering with uncertain and 
solemn lastre, through circnlar windows buried in 
the thickest of walls, oyer and across many a gor- 
geous fold of tapestry, and many an ornamental 
carving, richly wrought from the goodliest boles of 
the forest, — the same rays that we have seen salut- 
ing the uncomely figure-tracing^ of Becket^s cham- 
ber, sported here on the reposing eye and thoughtful 
lip of a damsel, as truly formed for love as ever 

maiden whose bower was sought by knight, or sung 
b sonnet. 

Full many of the flower of British chivalry would 

have burned to break a lance in the cause of so 

lovely a mistress. Soft, tender, and luxuriant as 

the scented zephyr of an Arabian bower, she sat on 

a low chair, tuning a small harp; and, though 

wakeful and watching, was dreaming over again 

tUngs, which the simplicity of her young sool had 



treasured up as rare and precious to it. Over a 
white garment she wore a long aurcoat or hooiJed 
cloak of deep purpli* ; but the hnod was left tn 
fall down, so that her graceful bead attire shewed 
itself to full advantage. Williout any other cover- 
ing than a coral of delicate net- work, drawn by a 
slight silken band twisted twice or tbrice round to 
keep the long bright auburn tresses that wandered 
down ber shoulders, from advancing too far for* 
ward, her locks displayed themselves with exquisite 
grace in a profusion of curls and spiral windings en 
each sideof herficely-moulded forehead. Now and 
then, as she arrived at tlie close of a stave, or finish- 
ed the little ditty in which sbe had been engaged, 
she cast her eyes towards Heaven, and seemed to 
hold communion with a superior power, as if in- 
vokiog benedictions on (hat which had formed the 
subject of her lay. And when sbe did so, ber eyes, 
blue, and beautiful, and vivid with sentiment, would 
glisten with something more than their owd native 
fparkles, — a tear would quit ila azure prison ; and) 
now and then, a sigh would distinctly agitate the 
bosom folds of her anow white doublet. Vet there 
was no passion, no exuberance, nor eveu perturba- 
tion of feelins ; all ber thoughts, though there 
might linger a sorrow among them, seemed resting 
calmly aod quietly as the light sumraer-ercmog 
cloud, and the outpourings of her gentle spirit fell 
as silently as the solitary rain-drop that cmanatea 
from thence. 

Thia lovely person was the fair Rosatiode de 
Malgrif, Already known to tbo reader by i 
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a lady who, aniid that era of gallantry and romance^ 
was nevertheless a perfect uovice in the art of 
eoqaetry. Scarcely ever had she heen permitted 
to look with an unrestrained eye upon the nobler 
sex ; from her childhood she had been secluded 
from all converse with the world ; and had rarely 
been allowed to disclose her beauties even to those 
•of her own degree and kindred. She was indeed a 
flower that had hitherto seemed ^^ born to blush 
■Dseen/' and though the renown of her beauty was 
grtdoally gaining publicity among the circles of 
nnk, and had caused more than one brave knight 
to take her lonesome castle in his way, yet did he 
eiteem himself peculiarly favoured whose lucky star 
htd granted him even but a distant and imperfect 
view of her. 

Pure and simple of heart as Rosalinde was, her 
good natural sense and quick perception informed 
her there was a cloud of mystery hung over her 
fertaneSy which she had no present means of nn* 
nveUing. The only companions of her seclusion 
were the ladies of her bower irom whom, as indeed 
was customary among the ladies of that age, she 
idmitted every familiarity, and made them the con- 
fidants of her inmost thoughts. When she rode 
out, as she was wont at times, on her little grey 
fdlhejy through the walks and gardens that adjoin- 
ed the castle, it was never without being closely 
attended by several stout serfs, chosen for their 
known fidelity and tried valour from among the 
household of Mulgrif ; and on these occasions she, 
and also her ladies, two of whom a\wa>j^ if^di^Vi') 
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ber side, vrberc abvoiided in large bUck veila t 
concenled tioE oniy the features but altnnst i 
entire person. All tlie enquiries sLe coiiJd ma 
and all the informalion she could gnther fr 
thMe wlio attended her, or from incidents wU 
DOIT and theii transpired and seemed coiioec 
with her atorj-, Beeined but to deepen rattier tt 
disperse the obscurity of her liueage and the i 
searchahle fate (hat bold hrr iu an epparei 
irrefragable though gentle bond of thraldom. 

There mas one ciretinistaiice iu parlicalar ti 
conspired to mingle a certain portion of repub 
learet) among the reflections these perplexing n 
teriea excited. The castle of Mulgiif had baeg 
times Tisiled bjr a knight who appeared to bo 
terms of inlimncy with tlie Baron do Miilgiif 
biitiself a stout-hearted and keen warrior, rejoia 
fts much in Ibe chadng of a haaberk, as ho icon 
the luinry of a couch of down. The Bttair 
knight, who, from his peculiar dcmenuor, aa wall 
from his always wearing a full suit of anno 
having even the iwrforations of his visor Hnfld « 
netting, had obtained the appellation of " 
Dark," from the inhabitants of the castle, 1 
otice, by llie baron's oivn intcrfwcnce, procu' 
himself the honour of an interview with the li 
Rosalinde ; and though this took place in presei 
ef two of her most favourite Indies, yet luffici 
pitsRcd in the coarse of their brief converse too 
vince the damsel, that he n'ho addressed her, i 
far from being unacqiminicd with her history. 
nhjr ba obnrvctl Itlat Bveo iataif Om l^arrt 
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the flfrangor relaxed nought of his formal anxiety 
for coacealtnent ; but still kept his visor do^rn, and 
wore manakins on his hands ; as if he was desirons 
that the colour of his flesh should remain as un- 
riddled as his name. Though nothing fell from his 
Dp which could throw any light on the preyions 
Botions lady Rosalinde had striven to form from 
accidental circumstances, or which could in the 
kast afford a clue to the purport of the interview 
he had solicited, yet the few moments which it 
occupied, served to mark a very important point in 
her recollections. There was something in it indeed 
which, in conjunction with other incidents unneces- 
ttry here to be noticed, wound itself around her 
ideals, intruding a ray of unpleasing influence across 
the mantle of her memory, and embittering many of 
her secret musings in a manner for which she could 
iad no method of accounting. 

But to return. The lady Rosalinde had risen 
from her seat and laid her little harp aside whea 
Bertha^ one of her ladies in waiting, entered the 
apartment. 

" I have been rejoiced," said the latter, laying 
hold familiarly of her young mistress's arm ; '^ to 
have my ears soothed with the sweet sounds of your 
harp ; for methought your fingers did strike the 
strings more true just now than ever they essayed to 
do before." 

** And why so, my good Bertha," replied Rosa- 
linde, kindly seizing the hand of the former in 
return ; ^* thou hast surely heard the strain of some 
more able minstrel." 

II 2 
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" Oh, say not so," replied Bertha ; " for if yoi 
will observe, the lattice is open and I have bees 
listening below to the solemn sounds that came froa 
the tower softly and indistinctly as the wave of tlie 
distant ocean, unfil my sense had been well nigfa 
ravished with their sweetness/' 

" Nay, Bertha, thou wouldest flatter me," said 
lady Rosalinde, resuming her chair and harp; 
*^ thou knowest I am a frail creature and woold'st 
put a jest upon my skill ; for my mind hath beenn 
deeply intent on thought, that I scarce knew what 
I played." 

'* Now as I live, madam, you do me wron^," said 
the waiting dame ; " you made the harp speak 
language to me ; 'twas a fytte I wot not of yoar 
having sung before, but, believe me, the lay wai 
more charming than the night-bird's song. And if 
the feast of music I have enjoyed hath left me tbe 
right use of my ears, the tune my sweet lady nov 
plays is the very same." 

For indeed Rosalinde, apparently unconscious ol 
what she was doing, had begun to play a low and 
solemn ditty, humming to it with her voice ; but as 
soon as her attendant had manifested her recognitioa 
of the tune by the observation above mentionedi 
the lady all at once dropped the lay and began to 
sport a brisk and lively air, saying at the same time, 
as she looked laughingly up into Bertha's face, 
** And didst thou then hear me play that little love 
song ?" 

" Surely I did," replied Bertha ; " and it would 
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gife me trae deligbt to hear it played again by my 
iweet lady." 

" Woald it, good Bertha ?" i^aid lady Rosalinde, 
in a frolicsome tone ; and she touched a snatch or 
two t>f the tune that had caused her confidant so 
Bach pleasare, and then stopped, as if she wished 
ti tamper with the emotions of madam Bertha. 

''Nay, now can my lady be so nnkind !" said 
Bertha with an air of peevish solicitation ; '^ I have 
mnistered willingly to all your wants aud in this 
ample request yon would needs tantalize me — But 
bow ? — ^is my dear lady Rosalinde in tears ?" she 
added, suddenly changing her voice to a tone of 
inxions surprize as she noticed the swimming lustre 
of the big blue eyes which her mistress cast upon 
her. ^* Pardon my thoughtless folly, madam, I wist 
not that there was a chord in your heart that was 
fioer spun than those silver strings, and from whence 
the sigh and tear could be stricken with more 
facility than their silver sounds." 

" Hast not thou in the excitation of a pensive 
moment," said Rosalinde, *' been constrained' to 
drop a tear on the memory of a transient joy thou 
canst never know realized again V* 

'** Yea, lady, that have I in sooth :" replied Ber« 
tha, " I have wept at night and morn and at mid- 
noon ; and scarce knew I wherefore : and- every tear 
I shed flowed to the memory of some by-gone hour 
of treasured happiness." 

** Thou hadst then been well in love," said the 
lady, smiling and absently touching the strings of 
her harp again. 
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*' I said pot 80 — yet luy lady Rosalinde wouU 
seem to be iu love uow/' said Bertba ; '^ and io lovi 
with that pretty toue of hers, for her fingers do in 
verity steal after it, as the bee to the blossoms/' 

'* Thy. h^art, good Bertba," replied Rosslindit 
** is not the only odq which hath found comfort in 
that lay. To say no. more than the truth, dantf, 
there is another, round which it doth wind itself 
more kindly than the vine-branches round the trel- 
lises." 

** By that token, lo you, lady," said Bertha, ''do 
I know that you are in love with something tbat is 
above music." 

'' Tosh, Bertha/' replied Bosalinde, casting her 
looks upon the floor. 

'' The tear that deweth your eyelid, and the lay 
that doth win it thither ; — and beyond all, the blasii 
that now bums your cheek, tell a right tale of mj 
lady ; for, I vow she is in love !" said Bertha, with 
a tone and look whioh convinced her mistress that 
the dame felt her reasoning founded not upon mere 
specious inference. 

. '' Now do I perceive thou hast a mind to frolic 
with me," said Rosalinde ; '' for hark thee ! wencb, 
can she be in love that never spoke to man save her 
uncle the Baron, and a few clownish serfs, besides 
one solitary knight that neither shewed fair face 
nor good courtesy, but kept his visor close and 
meshed his eyes in netting as if he were afraid of 
daylight ?" 

*' Afraid of daylight, by my troth, madam ; aod 
perhaps 'tis for this we have dubbed him the Park 
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^ight/ said Bertba laaghiog ; ** and so we are not 
iioch oat of oar lady's hamour. Bat tell nic grave- 
7, are yoo not in love now, lady Rosalinde V 
■''Nay, have I not pat thee a question, dame,'' 
Bswered lady Rosalinde ; *^ and I bade thee anravel 
t, bat 'tis unanswerable, I ween." 



Neither tbe de«i|^ nor composition of this frafment is so 
tppj M that of Cnlloden. Many of the sentences are too 
1^ HBd too mifonn ; and the style is not sufficiently ▼aried. 
\b plot was nainly to shew Becket in lore ; a character 
hich, though said to be true of him in his younger days, 
Wild militate against the generally receired impretisions re- 
lecting the haughty prelate, and would, therefore, appear 
rained and unnatural. 1 think he meant that Becket, who 
ill likewise be recognized in the ^' dark man," should not 
iee««d in his desigas, and that, in consequence, he should be- 
lt* hlfluelf to the serero and ascetic life which aftcnrardi 
ad« hif name to remarkable. 



i 



"^ 



THE CONFESSION OF A SCRIBBLER. 



Thib piece appeared in the second uumber of ihe Wbilbr 
Beposilorj; a, niirk whirh profeiacd to have for lis DbJHl, 
ihe religious, tentinjenlB.!, liurar]'. and scieolifle iinpn>T«iiian 
oflbe town. Il was sent for ina^ lion in ibeSnl numbai; tal 
the Editor (who, probably, did not uuderalBud tbe oaLwe at 
bis office] rerused its adnusHioa uq (be score uf pnipriely. He 

purpose by some of tfae aulhor's frienda, nhu bad seen Ibe 
liiece, ojid were able lo appreciate its loeril aud origioalilj. 



Wbbk does tbe Nenr Monthly Periodical ceme 
ont ? — said I lo my niece, who sat playing with the 
lap-dog, inatead of mending my stocking, which I 
lind a little before put into her hands for repara- 
tion. — " Next week, nncle," answered the slut care- 
Then I'll write sonielhing for it, qnoth I to my- 
self, retiring into a little room adjoining, where I 

am wont to prosecute my studies 

I'll write something, that I will : — 
I sat down be/ore ray old desk ; took the cork 
out of the ink horn — selected a sheet of paper — 
seized the pen — and putting on a look of conse- 
quence, began seriously to consider. 

Now what muat I write ahout ? thought I, twist- 
ing the last relics of the feather from my old pen. 

I'll try an eaaay — I muttered inwardly. — An 
Essay ! ejaculated 1 aloud, dragging the stoo) as 
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which I sat, about six inches nearer the desk — An 
Essay ! is not the world fall of essays ? — 

■■'< A large quantity of fine fresh herrings" 
— Tociforated the town-crier, who happened at 
this moment to be passing under the window >— 

1 bad been dining oo fish that very day. 

Aad hast thou not eaten herring a thonsand times, 
uA still thou longest after another, I thought — a 
thousand times has that fellow cried fresh herrings, 
aad they are still fresh !— 

This was pretty much to the point. 

80 1 will write an essay— -said I.— 

And upon what subject ?— Aye, there it is !— 

- The subject^ thought I, — and I very significantly 
took off my wig, and scratched my head ; at the 
same time putting the pen into the ink-horn — ^the 
subject, or essentia, stands thus : the subject is to 
the Essay, as the soul is to the body.^ — This was a 
learned position — and I replaced my wig. — Just at 
that moment it struck me*,—- I could set the matter 
b another light, — thus : 

The subject is to the Essay as my wig is to my 
bead. This was somewhat of an improfement— - 

But if I go on in this nmnner, I shall never get 
tvo finger's breadth beyond the starting post. 

80 I got up— took a larger sheet of paper — sat 
down — and again resolv'd I woald fill it . 

But I was as far from my point as ever. 

I considered, that as the soul was so infinitely 
essential to the existence of the body, and secondly, 
as my wig was so absolutely necessary to the com- 
fort (e. g. existence) of my head ; — ^and ^ the 
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subject was to tbe Ksssy, as tbe soni and t&e ifif 
were resiieotively to the body and ihe bead, — erpi, 
it seemed a moral imfiossibility that there ehoild 
be an Essay witboat a subject. — I was just wbere I 
began. 

1 felt B aensalion of anger arise, wfaich 

wovld not be suppressed ; — and so, eeJtin^ my wi^, 
and dashing it violently upon the floor — I declared, 
tbat my sltnll was not -worth a turnip. 

Certainly, there is an incalculable number of odd 
things iu natoie, to whicb I could have bad n^coarse 
for a simile at this Juncture. I could bare rated 
my skull by that of nn ass, or of a mule : by a 
saltlish — by a oocksparrow — nay, by any tiling pos- 
sessed of form, — and yet, I defy Ibe most wbim- 
sicai of tbem all lo have bad half such mi effect 
upon me os this had. 

It is all vanity, — said conscience. 

It is all vexation^ — said spirit. 

It is all in vain, — said I, aloud.— 

And I began to mend my pen. 

When a man has wrought bimself out of & job, 
then doth heset about sharpening bis tools: go wbea 
vanity finds herself grovn common and neglected, 
then doth she begin with all her might, to forbish 
up Ihe old inslrumcnta of ber pride, and tries all 
measures to set a new face upon tbe matter. — 

The pen was about half made, wben I stopped — 
but could not for the world, see any simililDde in 
tbe comparison. 

I bad Btkll a chance left, and I set to, reaolutely 
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dei^itnijiad BOt to lose the opportunity : I began it 
IB a plain way : 

As it is natucal, said I— ^ay, necessary^ that Che 
IgriaaltufiAt siioold have bis implements in right 
trim, before he ventures to till and cultivate.- ■■■ ■ i 

4Uacfc<4*day I how pleasantly I was going on, 
when at the very crisis, that turnip entered my 
head again. 1 verily believed some imp of He- 
cate's bad taken poesessioo of nay mental faeultiea, 
ia the ferai of that vile root . ■ Bat this was 
ibsnrdity- 

■■ WoDcb, cried I, bast thou done my 

liockingP 

No- 



I was about to reply — but conscieace checlcad 
me thufi ; . 

Unctey bast thou done thy Essay ? 

I cast a sorrowful .glance upon the sheet of 
paper,-^atill bUuik i then at my dethroned wig*^ 
then at my ink-boriH-^ben at the paper again— 
ally all seemed at a stand. There wanted seniiment 
to set the macbUiery io motion* — ^And where was I 
to look for it ?— <Jn thy head, answered reasoo. 

What ! oaa we find sentiment ia a tarnip ? 

I know not what possessed me just then — bat it 
seemed as though my inclination was inflexibly re- 
solved to ran the gauntlet with my abilities. I 
dipped the pen into the ink^-andi took a hair from 
its point with great deliberation, for the purpose of 
prolonging the momeat*--hoping that by the time 
the tip came in contact with the surface of the 
pap^,. my beipil^ered bravie would have ao £m' 



1 echoed— 

a 

iven foTEe 
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collected Ibcmaelves, as to be able to give it em- 
ployment ; But the mainspring was Btill wanting. 

The flnbject— the subject ! 

1 instantly Baid — I'll drop the E^say — and write 

My soul caught alarin at the word, and echoed— 
s Poem ! ^^ 

I'll write a Poem, come what may, 
making a lafge T npon the paper. 

Now, methought, — -were I as much given fi 
composition of eulogiuma, as the authentic Oid 
Hamet Ben Engeli,— I shoutd imnaedialely bflgln a 
florid and pompous apostrophe to thep, thon firil- 

born letlor of my musings ; Id my heart I haw 

extravagancies. 

But I'll play the fool no longer. 

Gently— as some disconsolate Bwains «1ll tell 

IIS gently aa the little winged Cnpid inwribBS 

the golden characters — 1, o, v, e, upon the heart, 
with the blunt end of his shaft, merely by way of 
introduction to the gash he is about to give with 
the harh — so smoothly, and fiofily, and unconscious- 
ly, did my iingors direct the pen over the yieldiaf 
foolscap ; — and on bringing the aberrations of my 
senses into a focus, — ] found I had nearly added 

the vowel O. 

I rubbed il off hastily with my thomh 

For, said I, if I set down TO— 1 shall be eon- 
lined 10 the epistolary style. 

8a I applied my hand to my cheek, and medi- 
tated awhile: but could not. for my life, decide the 
question. ' And In this ftbatraeted tnood, I to<A vtt 



;o<A vtt 

i 
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my wig — ^kDO€ked it carefully agaiDSt the desk — 
tbook it, combed it-— and pot It on again. 

The question stood here Shall I write TO — 

or THE! 

Now if I write T0> as 1 said before, I shall be 
obliged to epistolate ; which is a style limited : bat 
if f pat down THE — f may write what I like ; 
which is a style unlimited. 

By this demonstration, it was clear — the query 
was — limited or unlimited P 

My heart, ever prejudiced in favour of freedom, 
TOied for the latter ; and as my head — in conse- 
quence, I believe, of the warm wig coming in sudden 
contact with the cold pate ; by that means acting 
magnetically upon the whole community of the 
senses within, and drawing them for a while from 
their equilibrated concentration, could not mus- 
ter a vote against it, — ^it passed — and I wrote down 
the word *^ THE'' in legible characters. 

1 could not help pausing, to think, with 

what gradual steps, I was approaching the very 
essence of my intended performance — I was now 
within an ace of what I had been so long straining 
at— 

Bot it often happens that when a man thinks he 
has bat one step more to mount ere he arrives at 
the acme of hb desires, and has his mouth wide 
open, ready to gulp the savoury reward of his toil ; 
OB looking behind him, he perceives he has still one 
foot upon the ground ; and — ^it may be — the other 
within half an inch of slipping after it. 

The next thing naturally to be considered^ was 
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the word to be united to this imporimiit particle:-^ 
and alas! jodt when the whole enginery of'tbe 
im«)gination had begnn to rnove^ — this single eon* 
sideration gave so rude a shock to the complicated 
pieee of mortal mechanism, that it stood istock still 
again. 

For in that one embryon word was included, in- 
grafted, and incorporated— the subject ? I 

I was at that instant going to exclaim against all 
the authors and petty-fogging scribblers that had 
written before me, and ran away with erery jot of 
matter, leaving the fancy as dry and mouldy as a 
TOtten bone — I say, it was jnst coming forth, — when 
the thoughtless hussy of a girl, cither by accident 
or design (f am not mnch inclined to shelter tbe 
andacious deed under the former term) — whipped 
the stocking she had been mending slap into my 
face — and at the same time, with a satirical grin, 
had the barefacedness to tell me — that my wig ttas 
wrong side foremost. 

Five and forty battering-rams playing against a 
wall of pasteboard^ could not have done the btisiness 
more completely. 

My design (as well poetical as maledictise) was 
frustrated irrecoverably. — Without the least hesi- 
tation I did solemnly affirm that my fancy was never 
BO fertile and brilliant as then. — Methought I saw 
my own dainty, antiquated, and grotesque figure, as 

clear as in a looking-glass. The bare idea of the 

ridiculousness of my appearance, made me smile- 
but I felt and saw — ^it was a smile of bitterness. 

Tbe hearens, — said 1, ^V\tx^ tk^ V^^ft. wv^ of the 
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Mt ezpreniva shakes in the world-^ths hcaTens 
ly. smile indeed in the west, when the departing 
Biiaary throirs his glittering streams over the 
raring clouds-^hut is this a smile of placidness P— ^ 
' N ow, reader, observe how far I had got into 
Easayicul strain again— one, two, three, lines ; 
d very decent ones— ^---but apon what subject ? 
Upon a smile, you say ■ ■ 

No — upon the heavens, — pshaw ! n^n placid- 
ss, — or, upon bitterness. — Nay, upon nothing. 
Five subjects in three lines ; — and so f calculated 
at provided f could get fairly started, either in 
Essay, or a Poem ; — if it contaiucd but a dozen 
les, 1 must have a score subjects to furnish them 

thw Monstrous ! when 1 have laboured here 

1 hoar, and cannot fix upon one ! 
Then the whole amount of the affair was this : as 
subject is considered so essentially necessary to 
e existence of an Essav or a Poem, I concluded 
to be the established theory of the world, that 
ere cannot possibly, in the nature of things, be 

le or the other without a subject. 

1 think there can — I muttered drily, caa- 

msly turning my wig round. — 

I am persuaded there can, f cried, more deter- 

ioately — pulling on my stocking with a corres- 

»oding jerk. 

There can — ^most assuredly ! — said I, seizing the 

n ; — and f vow I'll send a full and fair confession 

the whole transaction. — 

So to the word THE— I added '' Confession of a 

aribbler" — and plump went the whole vagary down 
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as it recurred to my miDd. — I folded ap the sheet- 
sealed it — and pat it into my coat-pocket for tk 
New Periodical — and here it is — and I defy soy 
man on earth, — ^let him search from beginning ti 
end — and dig — and analyse — and criticise — and 
scrutinize — and as maay moreizes as he pleaseK-T 
defy him, I say, either upon the system of an A^ 
chimedes — an Euclid^-or a Newton — to determioe 
the subject* 
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STRAKKLEBUR6HIANA. 

' BY AARON PHIZ, B. O. 

No. 1. 



Interied in the fVhUhy Repoiitory, 

The morning was fine, and tempted me to go oat, 
bnt as I had been, for some days past, labouring 
Under a rather severe cold, I made a resolution not 
to go to a great distance. What then could I do 
better than pay a visit to Miss Strakkleburgh, an 
old maiden lady of my acquaintance, and with whom 
I frequently spend a few hours in social chat, when 
home-amusements grow heavy upon my hands. To 
Miss Strakkleburgh s accordingly I went ; and found 
her in dishabille, with all the vaiious implements . 
of her household turned topsy-turvy. ^' Oh, dear, 
Mr. Phiz, really yon are so unfortunate : well to be 
sure, the very last time you called, and you know 
your visits are not repeated so often as they might 
be, — I was over head and ears among painters ; 
and now you see you have caught us again in one 
of the strangest uproars we have been in for a 
twelvemonth.'' — '^ Oh, my dear madam, make no 
apology," said I, '' for I like to take things as I find 
them," and so saying I stepped up to an old book- 
case (an article of furniture which has the same 
power of attraction over me, that a magnet has over 
steel,) and fixing my glance upou a U\%^ ^\i\\^^^- 

I 
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looking volamc, gilded to profuBion on the baeki 
though ohscured with dust, (for the circuit of Min 
Strakklehurgh's goose-wing had not embraced that 
comer yet,) I drew it forth — a well-bound foKo; 
but on its proving to be a manuscript, I was about 
to stick it in its place again, as of no moment, wbei 
Miss S. observed,. " that she valued it more thaa 
gold.'' — ^Aye ! thought J, restraining my hand, thei 
indeed it must be something out of the commai 
course, for liow rarely it is that women, and par- 
ticularly Miss Strakklebnrgh, set so high a piiee 
on books ! — ^^ I value it,'' continued she, ^* beoMM 
It was my dear uncle 8aunder's,andhegavelttone 
as a precious relic of the literary labours of his peer 
fdther." Here the good lady sighed dee[f1y ^I 
took out my spectacles ; — ** If you loolc at it, yoa 

will perceive ," said she, coming forward, and 

placing her lily white finger (old maids, ladies, have 
lily fingers,) between the leaves, gave it a ■ gentle 
turn over, as I held it out to her civilly, and in a 
few backwardses and forwardses, we 'descried tbc 
title page. It purported to be a collection of pieces 
indited and written out by Gabriel Strakklebnrgh, 
■formerly of the Middle Temple, Esquire, and worthy 
of being preserved in the family as a Memorial of 
the delightful, instructive, and industrious manner 
(these were the very words) in which he spent bfs 
private moments through life. — " Humph ! a col- 
lection of pieces," said I, running over two or three 
pages of the manuscript, the characters of Which 
were brown with age : " some things in it of im- 
portancc, I presume, madam." — ^' Oh ^efli 8ir,raaDy, 
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diongli f confets" — Bald Miss Stragglcburgh^ fid- 
tting aboat the window-seat with the nibbiiig- 
»^ in her hand, '^ I confessy my uncle told me 
lep he delifered it, that he had never had an 
portanity of aoquaintiog himself with Its contents." 
^a, indeed 1" said l. '' No, Sir, I'll aisare you, 
I a foct ; and as for myself, why we, ladles, you 
I9 Sir, have in general sonethiag else to busy 
nifdves with/' '< Certainly," I replied, bugging 
s vplume under my arm, which in three minutes 
1 grown doubly, nay trebly momentous in my 
lUy 80 soon as I was aware that in ail probability, 
IBortal, but its author, had perused a word of it, 
2ertfWly '/' I repeated, '^ such matters are gener- 
fp jsnd mtturally enough, entrusted to the care of 
I pn^Je sex : and I should hope, madam, you'U 
i i»fu«e me the extreme pleasure I already an- 
iff^ in reviewing this inestimable volume. De» 
94 vpon it, the utmost store shall be set upon it, 
) an individual shall see it but myself, in short, 

. lock it up in my bureau " " Sir, I have no 

^bt/ replied she, ** of your carefulness ." It 

kes no matter, ladies, what Miss Strakkleburgh 
(lied, or what I rejoined, — I obtained her consent, 
1 with the greatest speed my rheumatic l^g would 
|sr me to make use of, I hurried home ; banged 
the door; threw my Sunday hat upon a sofa 
4; stands by the parlour-door, shook my head as 
card it roll on the carpet ; gave a thrust at a 
;-pin with my stick, but missing fire, it fell and 
»ke my sister Bridget's statue of Venus ; rushed 
f t^j without looking be^iud me^ tp my study» 

i2 



Etnd foDud the door locked ! Itctfy, Biddy, all if 
ye ! — Zooks ! where'a the key ? — found it in mj 
breeches pocket ; — bounced agilely upon a higli 
stool, the seat where many a literary speculalton 
has been built, — laid the folio before me, and in 
an hour and a half, fell hard asleep, iritli my exCrft' 
exertions. 

Such is the manner in which I got the tcmponry 
possession of this truly valuable MS. For a eoople 
of days, I did nothing but rummage it from eod to 
end, reading a Ijne here and another there ; so pwt 
being my delight, that I could not fis my atteDlion 
to any one particular part; and all racancies o! 
thought I tilled up with heaping piles of blesna^ 
on the manes of Gabriel Strakkleburgh, Esquire 
and bestowing strings of praises on the kind hoar 
of hia affectionate gieat-niece. At lengrh I set ti 
work, soberly and gravely, to select the chokes 
pieces, and sending for a boKle of best Japaii 
began to look about mc for some celebrated wm! 
of the day, as a fund wherein to store the richta ( 
my gatherings. The very word aFPOSiTOnystrne' 
me as appropriate ; and thither I have sent then 
caring little whether the world take it well or 11 
ao long as I get them in my book-siiclvos, id ft' 
llonian print ; aud ho as my conscience tells me 
have done my duty to the productions of M 
Sirakkleburgh's musings. 

To begin. After passing two blank leaves, n 
arrive at a page bordcicd with a double line, (ml 
ten in large letters, and, it would scctn. from tt 
/rcshness of the inkj of recent ineciiptlou. 
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ilready given an outline of it ; and so we will go 
forward, and just take a look at the introductory 
paragraph, which, hearing the same stamp of fresh- 
ness as the title, seems also to he of a date posterior 
to the rest of the hook. As it is hut short, I will 
copy it at length. But first I would observe, that, 
contrary to the silly fashions of the present day, 
and eke the flimsy gaudiness of many still more 
SDcient works of the kind, there are no fine gilded 
flowers and flower-pots, or angels, or dragons, or 
wliimsical flourishes and other trumpery of the like 
description, figured round the edges, or encircling 
the initial letters, (had there heen such. Miss S. 
VDuld perhaps have heen more familiar with the 
interior,) — none of these gew-gaws, I say, hut plain, 
honest, clumsy up-stroke and down-stroke such as 
ihew the author to have heen too much engaged 
with the subject matter of his compositions, to 
trouble himself with considering how they would 
bok in a fair hand, and decked out with illumina- 
tions, or whatever they may be called. And pos- 
sessing myself with this notion, I turn to the task 
of extraction with increased ardour, being persua- 
ded, that Mr. Gabriel Strakkleburgh had, at least, 
some real taste in him. 
The paragraph is as follows : 

MR. ST RAKKLE burgh's INTRODUCTION. 

I have all my life been blest with a literary taste ; 
and have taken every opportunity I could meet with, 
to improve that taste. [I said he was a man of 
taste. P.] Though I was aware that the fruit of 
my cogitations, was, in few instances, luCcdoc V<^ 

i3 
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Ihnse of tlie gpnin^ps with wlinm I nwociafpi), ypl 
crtiild I ne*er miisfer courage ouough to acnd nay 
thing to the printer's devil. It wns my cdstoni to 
write nil I had to write, upon loose sheets of papw: 
[That is my way ;'] to lock (hem in a drawer; 
[That ia my method too ; 1 hclicve I nm a taattful 
fellow myself;] and let them lay, until there bc- 
cnmiilaled a moss so la.r^e as to prerent me palling 
open the said drawer without great difficulty; 
[Mine never reached that pitch yet ;] I tlien fi\ri 
them ; and thus did they keep increasing, until it 
length, I resolved to make a selection from tht 
indigested heap, and enter them in a book. [I hiK 
a good mind to do the same with my own. j In that 
shape tlicy now nppenr -, and as I intended lhi> 
Tolume entirely for my own private amnscment, and 
that of my posterity alone, the invectives and back- 
hitiiigs of those to whom it may, at some fiitnre 
period chance to be exposed, may well bo spared ; — 
for it is bnt idle to lash the waves. G. 9. 

After this, I think I need scarcely add any mora: 
but will merely give the reader s brief idea of tbo 
plan on which the collection is made. The com- 
positions appear to be the production of mfeity 
different seasons, in youth and manhood ; i. e: b(H 
tweeu the ages of scvenleen and fifty : for at inter* 
vbIs we have a line in largo text, expressing the 
author's age, at which the pieces under that division 
were originally written. The first head is — " wtnn 
I WA9 EiouTBEir ;" and the first piece comprised 
under that head is a light trifling cob-web, a string 
of loom nemorondams nil about little or riotbin|r, 
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bftt spun together without any attention to the rdeft 
of compofiitioD. In my opinion it has been some 
stray leaf of an old pocket-book of Mr. Strakkle- 
borgh'Sy which he has taken this method of pre- 
tecfing oat of pure curiosity. So I will call it 

THE STRAY LEAP. 

May 4th,, 1760. five o'clock a. m* Got out 
of bed in a very ill humour. Had supped copiously 
on oysters the preceding night ; blamed them, and 
Tewed I would never taste another. Looked out 
of the window : — the sky clear, and the sun shining 
gloriaasly upon the slumbering ocean. Several 
fishermen were upon the beach, trimming their 
tMkkL — I dressed myself and walked out. — Whist- 
led up Sancho, but he made no answer ; so went 
round into the back yard to inspect his kernel ; 
ditto vacated. Terribly chagrined at this,^ and re- 
solved to go to bed again. The wind of my brain 
lUfted, and I heeled about. — Strode down to the 
water's edge : yawned, and stretched myself. Tide 
ebUDg. Set to work to seek cornelians ; and pored 
over some beds of pebbles a quarter of an hour but 
could not see onOir— Took a view of the scenery ; 
all still, and sunny, and summer-like. Tried to 
squeeze out a few verses on the occasion ; could 
Bot get a commencing word. Attributed my dulness 
entirely to the oysters.— Drew out my perspective- 
flsssy and took aim for the horizon : large frigate 
br in the offing ; had a mighty desire to view her 
dosely, but could not for my life hold the glass 
steady, owing to the tremulousness of my hands: 

i4 



l.iid tills also to tlie dcbtnr account of lost nighl'? 
Biipper; it could be nolhing else: — so dosed tho 
glass in a passion, and pocketed it. — Walked <w- 
ward awhile, and came up to a fisherman lamicliinj 
his boat ; desired him to let me accompany him. 
The man consented, and 1 stepped in. — Mem. New 
in a boat bnt oace in my life before. — Felt con- 
founded queer as she rolled over the breakers; 
thought myself borne along the air ; took courage, 
and sat holding by the mast, without saying i 
word ; began to stare about me, in hopes of di- 
vesting myself of the swimming emotions that beatl 
my head-quarters, but only made the matter wore* 
— Sail hoisted. — The breeze hurried us along at i 
dashing rate, but I grew worse and worse : wished 
I was out, and called niyself a fool for coming in.— 
Roll, roll, then down we go into 8 great hollow, ns 
tlioDgh we were tossed in a blanket. This idc» 
put me in mind of San cho. Turned my eyes toirardt 
the beach, and saw several of his tribe among the 
group of fishermen ; pnllcd forth my glass again Id 
see if Sancho was among them. On taking it ^m 
its case, perceived the end-glass broken in pieces.— 
Put it up again with the comfortable reflection that 
there was not another to be had within a dozen 
miles round. — Still sick ; but fancying myself rathef 
better. Nothing but the oysters conld have made 
me so sick. Opened a verbal communication with 
my pilot, by telling liim of the supper of oyster) i 
he told me I should not have eaten so many: 
thanked him for his addce. — Sickness going oiT. 
Stood up iu the boat, but fell down again like lead ; 
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looght the motion most intolerable. The fiflher- 
an called me a freshwater. — Mem. Never to 
Nne into a boat again. 

8iz Q CLOCK* We get further and farther from 
oidy till I become alarmed ; and ask the man how 
IT be means to go. By his answer it appeared we 
id some miles . of ocean to cross yet, before we 
lost even dream of tnming back. Very nigh sick 
gun at the thought. Found ourselves all of a 
idden in a sea-fog ; as cold as winter. Begin to 
idver and grind my teeth : — Impute it to the cold — 
!ie fishermany to fear. Told him he was mistaken, 
nd put on a good face ; but my pale looks belie 
ie« Iiay over the vessel's side and gaze at the 
irful depth below me ; a pleasant thought enough, 
liat T was only separated from the rapacious gulph 
y a two-inch deal. — Start up at hearing a rum- 
Ibg noise like distant thunder ; crack my brains 
> discover the meaning of it : the fisherman as 
oziled as myself.^— It approaches. Set it down to 
e a great wave rushing upon us ; and escape im- 
oaslble. Quaked mightily ; and strained my eyes 

I all directions — ^but in vain. All ripple and fog. 
'resently see a black moving object in the mist ; 
id the noise and the blackness resolve themselves 
ito the afore-mentioned frigate, with a ran-tan of 
rums and tabours pla3ing on her poop. The sound 
beered up my desponding soul for a moment : — but 
be ship has passed us ; — the music dies off ; — and 

II is vanished like magic. — Grow angry. The man 
bH into as ill a humour as myseif : swore it was of 
o use throwing out, as the weather was too thick 
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to catcb sny Ibing. Put about the helm, and raapd 
we go. Am quite lost and bewildered aa to the 
dircctJOD wc have gone, or are goiag. Pray in- 
wardly that we may get safe home again, and keep 
gazing about, very anTious for a glimpse of land. 

Seven o'clock.— No land yet: all fog. Wind 
fresbeua. Glad to see nnotlter boat comiug to meet 
US ; gladness increased by the deligbtful tidiap 
that no boat could make the shore, the sea bieke 
so heav^. — Tremble from bead to foot. My fisbec- 
man called the others calf-bearted toona, aaJ m 
sailed on, aod lost sight of them. Thought tun 
fool-hardy, and vowed in the incoosiBteacy of a] 
passion, that I would not go with him if he ventured; 
he laughed at me. I got npou my feet, and holding 
by the mast, asked hira what he tneanC, by tbui 
throwing away the lives of two bdividuala wilboat 
a moment's consideration : — he drily said, he meant 
to go ashore. Began to stamp aud rave, and 
called him a villain. He told me to hold my 
toDgne. Took his advice, and sat dowa in a kind 
of sullen and desperate mood, with a sensatioa 
Bunilar to that which a GODdemned ciiminat must 
experience, when the axe of the executioner is 
already suspended over bis neck. Hear the break- 
ers roariug at hand. Struggle hard with my feel- 
Inge, and plant myself with my back to the sbor*, 
that I might not see my danger. Deterraiued U 
bring an action against the man, if 1 lived to gtl 
ashore. The boat begins to pilch heavily, aad 
dances as if she had no hold of the water. — Ob! 
wtuit an Immonse wove was that 1— Another ii 
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foming after it ! it to^f'ers over oiir frail bark, 
mast'^beigbt ! we are in tbe jaws of deatb : — >C h at 
t9, — ^pd-pa-puflab !— Ob ! thank God, we^ve got 
0ter f t.^^I shut my eyes. — ^The billoirs are foamtogy 
tod l^ltfinglDg, and boiling all around os. Zoavds ! 
¥t are bottoid ifpirards ! my face is atfder water ; 
ptih ! bo^ salt !<^Iiooked op, and found it was only 
t splash. Ni^ver felt such a horrible motion in my 
life ; my back sore with bumping against the mast. 
TtMi inan sits domposed, with all tbe headstrong 
coolness of a mfltniiic cutting his own tbreaf . ShoWt 
to biiby but caAtiOt hear my o^ voice. My heart 
nolta like tmtt^r. I keep riiy eyelids wedged close 
with all my might, but cannot help giving ii wink now 

and then to see how matters go forward. =-Hark ! 

vhat a treraeifdons sweep. — crash — roar^whizz! 
^we ffy ! I am flong on to my left side. Opened 
my windows, and fotmd the boat laid broadside 
upon the top of a broken billow : add my nos6 
titliin an inch of the wave. Imagined it was my 
hfit moment, dnd sweat profusely. However, clang 
to my eiiiy 8th)ttghold, the mast. Boat half'-filled, 
— ^midleg deep. Gave all up. Astonished at tbe 
nfan's boldness — or madness. He sat smiling at 
me with the most vexatious and indefinable tran- 
qnility. — Tbc^ next minute, a dreadful thump had 
well nigh thrown me otit, despite of my firm grasp. 
Roarcid ont, — ^* Help \" and looked behind, ex«- 
pocting we had struck on an insulated roek ; but 
perceived we were only about five yards from the 
dry sand. All my prospects brightened up in a 
moment : and in the first ungoveruabVft iai^^Vei^ ^i 
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my joy, I sprung overboard, and ran thmugli lie 
aurgc, like a iDBdman. A crowd of dshermcn and 
their wives, who had been strolling on the saods, i 
had assembled to nilneas our landing. Sneaked ' 
avay, quite out of countcnaDce nith the titters and 
jeers of these uncivil creatures. — Drop all thought) 
of law'suits, oyster-suppers, &c. and begin to tbioli 
of home. Thick fog still. Consult my watch, and 
iiod the time 

Half past eight. — My brain all giddy, Soum- 
how half crazy. My legs benumbed, aud withoot 
seusatiou ; seem not to touch the sand : can't belp 
fancying myself in a boat yet. Objects stud/" 
Endeavour to divert ray attention by whistling ft 
tune. — " Molly's the lass, I" — The experimeDl 
uot infallible. Wish for something to amuse myself 
with ; — wonder whereabouts 1 am ; make a random 
guess, and suppose half a dozen miles from home : 
jogged ouwai'ds, in astoniahment, at the terrible 
dangers I bad gone through. — Met a lad with a 
gun ; asked if it was loaded.—" Ye maun try," — 
looked about for a mark ; saw somelhing white 
moving through the fog by the sea-edge : took aim, 
and iired : the object stopped. Piqued myself on 
beiug so good a marksman, aud ran to secure the 
prize: — found I had shot poor Sancho ! — Here was 
the summit of this pyramid of troubles : every other 
fled out of my recollection. Alas! what scrapes 
people run into, by doing things without a thought. 
1 took the poor beast in my arms, and carried bim 
along with me. Soon discovered where I was, 
having nearly rim afoul of my gig, which was plaeed 
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before the door of my lodgings. Entered and sat 
down ; the joy at having arrived in safety from 
all my mal-ad ventures woefally emhittered by the 
fooBsh accident which had terminated them. Con- 
soled myself with a cap of coffee, and then employed 
half an hoar in writing an epitaph upon the ill- 
fated Sancho. — [I have searched through the MS. 
for this epitaph, without being able to find it. 
Most probably it has been destroyed. The author 
appears to have left off his Memorandums rather 
abruptly : the epitaph might have closed them with 
a better grace. But my suggestion of the straggling 
leafy will perhaps account for this unfinished kind 
of a finishing^ in the most satisfactory way. P.3 
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STHAKKLEBUBGUIANA. ^M 

— 1 

IruarUd In tU H'AUby Bepo^lor}/. 

I AM fond of a tale ; and although " Glciicoe" i» 
one, of whieh it is rather difficult to poiul out the 
beginning, the middle, or the end ; or more properly, 
oni! whose extremities seem to have been lopped 
off ; yet as it has got a Bmatteiing of tboec 1eBdin|[ 
features of common stories, to wit — -moou -light, ud 
love, and beanty, and bloodsbed, et ccetera, I will 
not paas it over. It appears to be foaodedODM 
historical incident which occurred in the mga of 
WiUiam III. 

GLENCOE. 

" MotIbI t thou that hcar'sl [kc talc. 
Learn Itic teaour of our eoujC, 
Scotland! ihro' each winiliiiK thIs 
For BUd wide Ihc notes pruluug." 

It was a keen frost ; and brightly did the pceiug 
moon shower her silvery beams od suow-girt rock, 
and moor, and fell ; and with litfal gust did the pier- 
cing breezes steal across the ice-bound slumbers of 
old uight, when Alice Macdonald and Mary Don- 
allin were crossing the heights whicli rise ubore the 
Tale of Glencoe. Two fairer flowers never exposed 
their tender loveliness to the blast of the wintry 
noithwLud. By day, tbe ruddy rosulint glowed still 



tore bkMmingly «pon Mary's cheek when contiastod 
ith the Boft and fairy whitenesB, which had pro- 
Bred Alice the thle of the Highland lily : bat at 
da hoar of night, the mellow moonahine, Ueodipg 
lelf with their featuresy and melting them into 
happy indiatlDetneMy brought the tint of cheelc 
larly to a level. — Alice's foil, black glance, soft 
idaniBialedy fSailednot to inspire a -qiieetaitor witii 
l4fce'Tespect dae 4o her seac ; while the reposing 
«re 49f Mary's -eye, "its every look beasilBg «x- 
Mle 'levdemess, was rather calculated to Invite 
eae yaasg fomaaflic dreams, of wluch the ma|^ 
' wooiaif s-eyesihath so many times been the theme, 
•idl other respects, the figure and demeanour of 
e two 'maidens was very similar. Brooght up In 
e same domestic circle, — the former, (who was 
e ^der,) a child in the bosom of her ifomilyy— ithc 
tter,'an orphan who had been adopted iivto it during 
r^nftHMy ; and both gifted with the same sweet- 
n of disposition, they had become inseparably 
kached ito each other's society : and being now in 
it'fiill swell of life's early tide, when the charms 
•virgin *beaoly are jnst expanded, they were, in 
Ith, the pride of their native valley. 
On the day when the incidents aboot to be poar- 
lyed'took plaoe, Alice (in her brotberfs absence) 
l^been sent by her father with a letter of con- 
ectfble importance, to a person resident about 
e iiiiles kom the village ; and Mary, on all 
latfions, was wont to bear ber 'Company. The 
r messengers, 'having delivered their charge, were 
Mting -with a written answer^ and :had amVed 



oD s high and rugged moor wUicIi lioi'deiod Ik 
dale. The snow lay in luaciy places a cotisidcnbit 
depth, and tlieir sleodev feet were growing Ijiid 
and benumbed nith the roughness of their joomj, 
and the rigor of the season, when on tnmtag mui 
a knoll, a dingy spot at the end of the vale balHi 
plainly dislinguiahablc iu the moon's ray from tba 
anowy scenery around it. obscurely pointed otH U 
them the clumps of treeSi and straggltug coCto|P 
which composed the -rilluge of their naUrity. il* 
ready the playful imagination of the younger daflvl 
had placed before her the social group coitdiif 
in contented innocent chat aronnd the bright nd 
hearth ; and, delighted with the idea of approachiDg 
hclored home, eight hoiira' ahsonce from whith 
formed an era in the list of her adventures, Marfi 
heart throbbed with emotion, white lier nimble feet 
tripped more lightly «ver the frozen wild ; and tbe 
gleeful thrill of the moment forced from her eyeliii 
the glistening drop which the biting frost-wind hid 
lodged there. But Alice had silently kept her cje 
fixed upon the distant hamlcC, whose appearance 
had so highly elated, her fellow-wanderor : — then 
was, — or could she be mistaken ? — no ; the tvink- 
liag of a flame did certainly appear in that dark 
feature of the wintry landscape, and she could 
fancy that it had increased eioce it tirst attracted 
ber notice- Oq pointing out the sight to Mary, ibe 
latter could discern it as well as her companion] 
and vainly did they weary themselves with fomujtg 
conjectures. It was loo near the skirts of tbe 
Tillage, they thought, to proceed from the honH«( 
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Maedonald ;— or did it proceed from a house at 
ill ?— or might not the mooolight deceive them as 
\o the aitoation of the village ? — saddeoly the flame 
bred high aod hrilliant, and almost imtaatly fell 
into ita former star-like attitude. Mary shuddered : 
lad Alice heaved a deep sigh: — ^hoth passed od- 
vard several paces without ottering a word, until 
the quick ear of the elder maiden caught up, through 
the stilly air, sounds like the very distant report of 
ire-arms : other and other succeeded : she flqng 
bar arm round Marys neck as she exclaimed — 
^ Ohy my dear ! it is some fray with the soldiery !" 
Mary, In the childish impulse of her terror, in- 
N^untarily pressed the other to her bosom, and 
nieh was the violence of their feelings at the bare 
idea, which drew after it into the imagination a 
train of unhappy and painful scenes, so conspicuous 
m the blood-stained page of the history of that 
period, that large and bitter tears rolled down their 
host-nipped cheeks. 

The father of Alice had been one of the most 
itobbom leaders of the jacobite clans, during the 
icarcely subsided defections of the Highlanders 
against the reigning prince. — For the ostcnsiblo 
parpose of collecting the arrears of some petty 
revenue, Campbell, of Glen Lyon, was stationed in 
the tillage, with a detachment of soldiers. This 
little army had already reiBided there a fortnight in* 
the greatest apparent harmony ; Campbell hiAisolf 
liftd formed an intimacy with the Macddnalds ; and 
good will and comfort seemed to reign on both 
aides. Among the plaided soldiery was a . youth 
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who used to frequent the house of Macilonald 
alon^ with Campbell, and who enjoyed no snail 
share of his captain's favour. This young ntao, bf 
a handsome, regular set of featnres, a tall and 
noble aarriage, and, moreover, an inBinaatin^ and 
friendly mode nf address, had made a deep im- 
pression on Mary Dunallin. Whether the tendor- 
nees of feeling was purely reciprocal or not, no one 
knew; but It was whispered among the lassea of 
Gloncoe, that they had been seen together in prirsli 
on very intimate terms. Be Iho matter on tbtt 
poiut as it may, Alan Bruce's figure was neither an 
uofraquent nor unwelcome image on the soft and 
pliant heart of the b-Iue-eyed maiden. Alice, of 
course, was well acquainted with her sentiroentt, 
and though the person and conversation of Brne« 
wore by no means disagreeable in her eyes, yet she 
did not entirely approve of Mary's atFoelion under 
the existing circumstances. On the day before as, 
Mary had not seen her lover, and the iuoideot bad 
caused her some uneasy heart-beatings ere she bad 
set off on her journey: these patpiialionii, the ex* 
hilarnting influence of her toilsome walk, md > 
keen frost air, had temporarily dispersed from her 
light and cheerful mind ; — but at this moment, tite 
wild exclamation of Alice Macdonald, brought ■ 
torrent of hcart-rendiug sensations, with the fury 
of a mountain 'flood. Into her tender bosom. 

From the burathig of the same spring, hnt rns* 
ning in B, somewtuit dilTurent direction, were the 
overflowings of Alice. The thoughts of her fatbert 
Jete coiiduct, — aud she knew full well, his priq 
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CBtinenta at that hour, were of a oorresponding 
ratvre, — the thoag^hts of his lemper ;— of Camp- 
loll's dark hrow,—- of her mother^ — her brothers^ — 
Jl crowded in, and presented themselves in a strange 
Mnerical gronp before her glowing fancy. But 
ho reooUectkms of Mary Dmallin, although far 
iron being nnperfaded by the same apxioas yeam- 
Dga towards the family which she might indeed call 
ipr own, centrad on one dear iadividuali who slight 
m deeply implicated — who — she sickened at the 
dea,— -might be lifting his arm against the hospi- 
able circle of friends^ by whom #A# had been 
eared ftrom her cradle— with whom he, chiefly for 
ler sake, had been suffsred to as3ociate, as with his 
rwn fkmily^— ^ 
** Oh ! Alice, it cannot be as yoa say,'' said 

Hary, " it is impossible I" ** Hosh ! I hear 

oetber shot»-Oh !"-— ^Mary heard it too, and began 
D sob iMtterly. The portentous aspect was enough 
s sink stronger spirits than those of two village 
irk ; but Alice, checking her emoUon, endeavoured, 
pith sisterly affection, to soothe her companion's 
Bar. ** I have greater reason to be cast down than 
on, Mary : I have father, and mother, and brothers, 
ad, alas I"* she cried, while her large jetty eye 
•lis, as she threw a look of great mental pain on 
he weeping Mary, seemed melting away in big 
xapuy — ** alaa ! what can I expect, what can I 
ope r At this moment, the distress of the two fair 
laderers was mutual ; and aa the fire of Alice's 
icnnng glances, that rolled with a wildness pecu« 
ar to her when agitated, met the streaming eye of 

k2 
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Afarjr. ttic latter nesU«d closer to the side of her ^ 
fr'ieoA, and hid her face in her breast. Alice em- '■ 
braced her, and in sad anticl)ialion of the dreadful '-i 
reality, they vowed never to foraake each other. - 
Having made this interesting resolve, tbcf hDrried 'i 
foTirard with as great speed as their aching boaoM ■ 
woald permit ; and had not proceeded far when Ihey * 
perceived the dusky forms of two idcd running »f e 
pareutly to meet them. On their coming up tbcf a 
proved to be two villagers, out of hreath, and pslt ■ 
as the snow beneath them, " Fgr Mercy's sake," - 
exclaimed the damsels, " for tlie sake of every thia; ■ 
tliat Is dear to you," they repeated, seizing the arm 
of one of the men, who seemed heedless of thtir 
importunities, and attempted to rush past in silence, 
— " tell ns, we beseech you, what has happeaed ts ■ 
the villager :■ I 

—This eager appeal had no effect npon tbeif I 
terminate demeanour of the individual occMted; * 
but with a sullen frown, and writhing as if it wen 
sreat pain to him to apeak, he wrenched himself 
from their grasp, and followed his companions to- 
ward the summit of the hills. From the Haltered 
and terrified aspect of those fugitives, ihcy wera 
confirmed in their dismal bodings. Distracted, 
their trembling knees scarcely able to support their 
wearied bodies, Ihey got into a narrow road whidi 
led along the bottom o( the valley, straight to tb« 
hamlet, now distant about a mile, find growiug, u 
they drew nearer, better defined, nud more con- 
spicuoDS ', though the fire they had obsorvod Itob 
iJte moor, had been fat sovoc Umc ii 
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HXing tmcertainty of the sight that was to meet 
leir eyes when they arri? ed there, — a scene which 
leir imaginations kept colouring deeper and deeper 
', every step ; the stillness of the vicinity, hrolcen 
ilj by the sound of straggling shots ; the thoughts 
r their helpless situation, opposed to a set of rude 
ildiers ; the racking suspense between a spark of 
ope, and a flood of fear ; all conspired to lay 
ich a crushing burthen upon their young minds, 
lat nature herself began to sink under Its op- 
ression. — And now shrieks, mingled with the 
irelling clamour of rougher voices, became dis- 
inctly audible. The report of fire-arms continued 
et at intervals : and at once a sudden and dazzling 
nnt of flame towered up into the air, and con- 
inned to blaze furiously ; while a volume of smoke 
oUed from it, and laid stagnant at the foot of the 
^bite steeps. What a sight ! What a picture for 
wo innocent girh to behold, on returning after a 
sw hours' absence from the seat of social happi*- 
ess aad peace I Dizzy, and unable to look up,' the 
laidens faltered along. A man came running 
)wards them« It was Arnold, an old domestic in 
lie M acdonald family. " O speak — speak !" — 
lid Alice, her sobs impeding her utterance, as she 
ODg her arms round the old man ; — ^he, replying 
sly by groans, hugged the girls to his bosom, and 

lixed his tears in silence with theirs. ** Alas ! 

ly dear children/' said he, after the first con^ 

nlsive gush was over ** what can I say, but— «- 

■eachery and death V He uttered the last words 
ith an emphatic and hoUow voice, evidently called 
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fnrtli by same fuwavd impulse of revcn^ ; bnt 
rnng into [Ije hearte of liis anxious iisteners, a 
Dioro drondful than it ia possible to conceive, 
their small remains of hope vanished — all 
fears were at once turocd into certainty. — " I 
cried old Arnold, with frantic eogorneas, inter 
lag their confused flood of questions — " fly, 
perish !n the snow-drift ! Ply for the sail 
Heaven, if it be but to dash yourselves dowi 
Ttreciplcea 1 — if tt he but to seek « tenfold afo 
death, fly Irom these blood-hounds ! — UasteT 
he, dragging tliem along by force — " one mo 
longer, and you suffer vorie than a thoi 

deallis 1 " "And, oh, Arnold," cried J 

almost choked ivith her feelings,-^-" can yoa I 
will you not tell as where my father and n< 

" " Talk not of them noiv," — said the old 

*' talk not of what It is useless talking about, I 
you value your own lives, hasten with the ape 

wioii " " My dear Arnold," said botl 

maidens, " inhere are my brothers, 1 conjure 

tall me, are they aiivc ? — " said Alice " 

can it be the soldiery who were stationed ii 
vitlege V said Mary,^both speaking tofpe 
"Soldiery!" replied Arnold, taking notice or 
the lattcr's question — " fiends, worse Ihan dteu 
— Oh, — " and his grey «ye Hashed, and hit 
shook with very bitterness, " Oh ! whero vf» 

(laggerP where wM " " My father — my fat 

sobbed ont Alice, reckless of the faithful An 
rhapsodies, " for pity's sake is he living V- 
tell tbte, girl," said he, looluiig hoc stvndilr i 
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M, and as Le looked, ikc aiDOLbeun rereiJed to 
r gaxe a dafth of lucpod acxvss his cbeek, ^ I 
Mat, wliat yoB nig^i karc andemaod fram ne 

ibra-^ie u daad T ** Maiderad, kiUed !— 

BO I can not for life 1" ezclaiaied the farions 
1009 estricatiag henelf from Ids kold, aad mUaf 
adpitatalj tovaidi the liUage, foUoved bj the 
■ally diatraeted Alary, — aad the old mao, as he 
kied after theas tUl they were imafiaed ia the 
nfnaion, felt all the biuer paags a father feela 
len he sees his darling childrea for crer tan 
Bm his bosom. 

IflsagiBe these two aaproteeted females eakeriag 
scene, which words can bat iadifTerently describe, 
'e mast picture to oorselves, a keen winter's night, 
deep snow, and all the horrors of flame and sword, 
ere and there in the road, lay a dead or a wounded 
an, bleeding upon the cold snow, his wife or his 
lildren moaDiDg and shirering around him« — for 
impbel] a strict orders bad been to spare neither 
sman nor child. The blaze of abore a score 
iming houses threw an awfal» red, flickering 
are over the white fields adjoining them : and 
•ad aad louder came the shoots of men ; the 
iteams and outcries of women and children, and 
le cracking and whizsing of the conflagration, 
[addened with the shocking scene, Alice buried 
melf in the crowd, and ra?ed, and shrieked, and 
ttered she knew not what ; till at length, Mary, 
ho dung to her in all her motions, pretailed apon 
er to lake refuge in a deserted house at the other 
nd of the village. They entered the cottage» and 
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fastened the door. Alice threw herself od a sent 
which Blood by the witidotr, through which tlie 
mouti's radiance streamed with a wau and brokeu 
lustre, Mary, supporting her head with her ana, 
leaned against the chimney-piece, and gazed at the 
dying embers of the fite, bo lately witnesses tu 
peaceful scenes ; and at irregular intervals, deep 
Bad hollow sighs, the boon that misery wrings frnui 
breaking hearts, responded to the whistle of the 
north wind as it swept without. Articles of fur- 
niture were strewed broken about ; and in one 
corner a dirk and a broad-aword were reared up- 
right, whereon the last glare of the fire cast a lariJ 
and sullen glow. Cold and inclement as was tbt 
uight, the violence of their angaish, and of their 
exertions, had fevered their aching brows : and) 
breathless and horror-stricken, they seemed like 
two pretty doves panting after a long and arduous 
chase by some merciless falcon. 

The slaughterous din having in some measure 
subsided, Alice ventured to look out of the case- 
ment, which bad been broken in dnriug the mas- 
sacre, when she observed several horscmeu coning 
up the road in the direction of their retreat. She 
shrunk back, and sat holding her breath until the 
trampling of horses feet announced their approach 
at a quick trot. As tliey passed, one of the riders 
fell from his steed, and rolled beneath the windoir. 
His comrades hurried onward, without noticing the 
accideat ; and Alice stooped from the low lattice 
to touch the cheek of the dismounted man, who lay 
ijuitii motioulosB, His countcnnjicc was palO)- 
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on drawing back her hand, it was wet with blood : 
— be was apparently a tall yoang man, dressed 
after the Highland fashion , with pistols at his belt, 
and a sword at his side. The moon at this janotnro 
retired under a white cloud, and objects fioded into 
obseniityd — ^Alice again leaned out and touched his 
browy bat he moved not. Surely, thought she, it 
could not be her brother ! — ^No ; her brother's hair 
was red, whereas the locks which strayed from be- 
neath the fallen rider's highland cap, and trembled 
in the- night breeze, were of a raven black. She 
called to Mary, who, mute and careless of every 
thing about her, stood musing wistfully over the 
last rays of the wasted embers. Mary stepped to 
the lattice, and' looked out. — She recognized the 
features, for, alas ! they were those of Alan Bruce, 
She stooped down — and her lips almost touched 
ins : — the eyes were nearly closed ; the flush of the 
cheek was sped ; — a stream of blood had crimsoned 
the snow beneath his head : — and life's closing 
beat had passed away. She made an attempt to 
spring from the window, but Alice held her arm : 
— ** Let me go, for he is dead ! he is dead !" cried 
the afflicted Mary, in a wild phrenzied tone. Then 
suddenly changing her manner, she whispered : 
*^ Alice ! it is Bruce !" With some difficulty 

she forced her delicate body out of the casement, 
and knelt by the young man's side. The frost 
was stiffening his moistened garments. The moon 
shone bright again, and smiled upon his features ; 
tiiey were composed, and seemed to smile in 
retom. — Mary wept — sorely she wept ; and her 
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tears, as they fell, bathed ber Alan's death- 
bosom . 

And now a clamorous sound arose, and the place 
was presently surrounded by another party of men, 
among whom was a short stiff tigure, dark, stem, 
and oBgle - visage d. His right hand grasped s 
pistol, which he kept poiutiog in all directione, bs 
be imparted his instmctioiis first to one, and the« 
to another, ot his followers. — A villager was seen 
to skulk, trembling, along the opposite side of the 
road ; as if endeavouring to pass unobserved. The 
fiery eye of Glen Lyon was quickly upon him — hit 
pistol was cocked — dashed — and the man dropped 
down dead. At the sudden report, Mary ehrieked— 
and a sad unearthly wildness was in bcr eye^— ud 
Alice, who had sat al! the while without dariig 
to move, fled hastily from the lattice. "Abel* 
shouted Glen Lyon, roughly laying bis haitd ■m 
Mary's shoulder, as she continued kneeling orwiki 
lifeless body, " wliat have we here ? Ha t I kno* 
this face ; a pretty one it is ; — but we caa Ai 
nought with women now. Take her away, one «f 
ye ! — To the heights '. to the heights, man," b* 
added, in a lower key, and with a mysterious wink, 
as be turned ahout to the maa who was alrekdy 
dragging her away, " but see thou dost ber no 
harm, or the morning sun shall ne'er shine on thee 1' 
Alice, from her hiding place having heard all Ihll 
was said, determined to share the fate of ber 
onfortuuatefriond.and exposing her weeping charms 
to the rude gose of theBO maiauders, she cried out 
to Campbell, with on energy nought bat despair 
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ings, found their beaatifal corpses^ fair away 
wild, and unfrequented moor. They were 1 
in each other's arms, and the smile of trium] 
on each inarhle countenance.— And, now, : 
traveller crosses that vast and gloomy moi 
large grey stone attracts his attention; — ^n 
he will pause, and step out of the path to n 
more nearly : — ^it is the tribute of brotherly 
tion : the large deeply-cut characters tell a 
tale ; and as he ponders over the rude mom 
let the springings of fond recollections moist 
cheek— -and let him pass softly and silentl; 
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STRAKKLEBUR6HIANA. 

No. S. 



Hitherto ttnpubliiked. 

Wren a man once gets any thing firmly into his 
beady what a difficult matter it is to divest himself of 
its infloence. Now the next piece of moment which 
presents itself in this hook of Mr. S's, is an essay 
on Woman : in sooth, one of the rarest pieces in the 
M.S. I had DO sooner read it over to myself than 
I resolved to read it over again to my sister 
Bridget ; — when I made this resolution it was ahoat 
half past nine p. m*, so I put the hook hy, and set 
the band of the alarm bell of our clock, that stands 
upon the stair-case, at six, with the idea of giving 
myself sufficient leisure to get my plan brought 
about by breakfast time the next morning. 

Now, ladies, that you may more easily compre- 
hend the scheme I had laid down it will be necessary 
to say something about a certain Tea-urn. As for 
my vanity in this respect, I care no more about 
tea-urns than you do about me who am an old 
Bachelor ; but as to the utility of the article in the 
particular instance I am about to mention, — I would 
not part with my tea-urn for the world. Having 
thus premised I shall go on as follows: — A tea-urn, 
ladies, is — pshaw, you all know what it is. Well 
then a tea-urn is not, I continue, an article either of 
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ornament, of convenience, or of respcctabilitjr, ( 
sidered as a tea-urn — a foolish bauble J but, looki*r 
upon it io the light of a ekreea, it is the most bandf 
agreeable piece of semee, — Tt is in fact the lori 
paramount of my brcalcfast table. 

Though this may seem a mystery to you at pr^ 
sent, yet, before the end of five liues, it will ben 
clear as my spectacles, which, by the bj, ia i 
mean comparison. 

Vou very irell know that I have a nster calU 
Bridget. This same sister Bridget of iniae who ii 
on old maid (bow confouodedly I am faampen^ 
with them!) has been blessed by natur« witfc t 
ton^e possessed of very powerful means of acMoD} 
and moving, when tt does move, npon very spMtal 
principles : now give me leave, a ir.oment, ladits, ft 
tnm my back upon you and appeal to any gentle* 
man, single or married, who may have had woeful 
experience in this matter, whether it is not a goading 
plague, the magnitude of whose torments swallowi 
up all the minor miseries of social life. — But if I 
dwell much on this point of my journey, I shall 
soon have half of the world on my side, and what 
b more, much the stronger half; and as 1 utterly 
despise the base resort of gaining an unfair ad- 
vantage, — I will now tTirn round again and proceed 
vrith my business in this manner : 

Modesty ! said T, — 

We were at tea and I had ji'^' lifted my cup Io 
my lips when t set it down again for the purpoaeof 
repeating the word with the greater energy; nod 
tas 1 did with the most sarcastic and coutemptM 
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mile, meihoiighty I ever called to my assistaDce in 
a fimilar case. 

*' Modesty I — aye there is little of it in those 
days," said I to my sister Bridget who sat opposite 
me ; poaring herself a eop of tea, and wearing a 
countenance of highly affected haughtiness. 

Mr. Strakklebnrgh's M.S. was then laid open 
vpm my knee, and I had been reading an Essay 
fiom it to my sister, — an Essay on Modesty ; (I beg 
Mrs. S'b pardon, bnt I can assure her that, Miss 
^ddy Phis is the only mortal, save myself, whom 
I have ever permitted to see a line of the book. 
How could I conceal it from her? indeed I am 
sometimes obliged to let her have the keys of my 
bureau for quietness sake ; and then, what a bore t 
to have been constantly put to one's shifts to devise 
an evasion ; to make an awkward excuse ; — how 
could I have got about a denial f perhaps I shonld 
have had to trump up a falsehood — abominable ! 
it was far better, madam, to tell her all about tho 
matter at once ; I hate to play at bo-peep with a 
woman ; and most of all with my sister Biddy ; but 
this parenthesb is by the by) — an Essay from it 
to my sister— an Essay on Modesty. 

Well ; now Bridget, full of self approbation, yet 
conscious that her perfections were not quite com- 
mensurate with the line of duty drawn in Mr. S's 
Essay, could not help saying, by way of comforting 
herself with the idea as well as setting herself in a 
bettmr light before my eyes, — ^' hut you^l allow, 
brother, now he carries the matter a great deal too 
far.'*^ 
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Though this was said with a gentle incilDDtion 
of the bead, and a sly and insinuating sort of ex- 
pression to which I'm well enough used, too well l« 
be deceived, — yet I was detcrmiacd not to hnniour 
her with the assent that sjreoUke DianotuTre craved, 
but answered, — " not one jot." ' 

"But I say it is," replied aho; drawing the 
wrinkles of her brow into a frown, nnd setting her 
lip into a pouting attitude that told me, at once, 
the position she bad taken would be staunchly 
guarded. 

" I will maiatain that it is not," said T, and hen- 
upon issue was joined. 

" Tell me not, Aaron," said she, waving her bui 
gracefully along the top ofthe teaequipage, in luqlt 
wise that I trembled far their safety, " tell bm aot 
that man can be able to form a more correct idat 
of the true ingredients which compose that qiiallr 
fication, than woman herself can, — No, no mon^' 
she continued, setting down the teapot with • 
Ycngeance, " no more than I can discover the 
composition of your omi uncontradicliousness." 

I doubled a leaf down aud closed the M.S. and 
laid it on my knee, took olT my spectacles and 
adjusted my wig ; then drew the chair cloE^e to the 
table and laid in a stock of toast (by way of filiitig 
up blanks) — all with llic intention of being duly 
prepared to maintain a close siege. 

" I have no pleasure, sister, in sctling forth 
sentiments in any way contrary or dilTerent from 
your own " 

I had got so far, when it appeared plain KUj^ 
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tliat aaoh a speech as that saTOured too much of a 
bartering for terms. 

That piece haviiif missed fire, ere I was ready 
with another, my sister had talcen adraDtage of the 
error,, and proceeded in this maoneir, laying pe- 
collar' emphasis on the word : 

** Brother :*' and then there was a panie, in 

wUch I was JQSt seiziog the opportunity to apply 
the match ; hat I was again too late, for this 
insolated and emphatic word was now followed up 
hy a hot fire which pioured in upon me so nn- 
raanageably, that my only resource was to devour 
the stock of toast in snch a special way as to make 
the enemy helicfe J was utterly impenetrable. 

^* My conduct through life, brother,, has ever 
been such as to insure respect from my acquaintance, 
and has been pointed out to others as an example 
worthy of being imitated : and ^t, when did you 
see me act the prude, or hide my face in a hand- 
kerchief and sit mute in the presence of man P 
[never, never, my dear sister, said I — ^but my mouth 
was full and I made a botch of it.] J have always 
held modesty in a woman, as the brightest oma*- 
ment ; hut still, I do not see that it becomes the 
other sex a whit the less, brother, [here she raised 
her voices and turned a keen eye upon me: I 
groaned hard, hut I began to feel myself on the 
weaker side — a plague take her tongue thought I !] 
Modesty is a thing that you, brother, I would have 
you be aware, and all your sex know very little 
about. It is very sparingly dispersed among your^ 
selves, and the greater share that has fallen to our 

h 
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lot, is not to be fingered about at tbe pleasure dI 
erery silly coxcomb [I jiulled m; wig over mj 
ears.J I entertaio not the least disreapect for Mr. 
Strakklebnrgh, poor man, whom I knew full wdl 
once in his day, as I hare often told yoa ; yet I 
cannot bear a subject whicb so intimately concern 
my sex [^Here my sisler looked extremely pompom.] 
— a subject, Aarou, which, by casting the slightM 
stain upon it, may be rendered a theme for reproach, 
rather than a barrier against insolence (A deuce of 
s delicate article this modesty, thoogbt I) — from 
one of the greatest and most divine graces, tbe 
added, as Mr. Strakkleburgh himself is pleased to 
style it, may become as a sonoding brass and > 
tinkling cymbal [^Ah ! there, tiiat was part of the 
Vicar's text yesterday] but it is the duty of woman 
to stand np in the defence of the rights of her sex; 
if the will hot defend them they may be iafringed 
and bmken with impanity, I'm snre, with a set of 
you who think, by carrying an uplifted hand aiid a 
little show of authority, to obtain the domiuion to 
youraeWes [Here my sister paused to take brealb, 
when 1 had an opportuiuty of caaliniF my eye upon 
the plate and found I had the last mouthful of 
toast in my band ; and what was worse, in oot 
present broil, without the least likelihood of gettiug 
a fresh supply ; this drove me to the resohitioD of 
making a grand effort, and I had begun to resoln 
it in my mind, how I had best set about it, when 
my sister took up her parable again and went on 
thus:] but you are mistaken, greatly mistakes. 
^^ brotiier, very greatly mistakeu -, so, nover tbig^|L 

ft- -1 
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Mf as we hafe tongues in onr heads, [and that I 
BUT will be as long as jre hare breath in year 
Moons, said I, as I swept down the last dregs of 
hycnp] nerer tUnky eontinned Biddj, that we will 
■Sar ourselfes to be'mn down: [I have very little 
SMOo to think BO i'fidth, said I] bht leave it, my 
taar WisoaereSy leave it to woman to piltaeh lectnriBS 
il'nodesty T [by this titaae my cop of tea, my'tbast, 
aid' ny patieii6e were all exhAtisted : my rister had 
Bdd the tea-pot suspended in iliid air fbr the last 
iyo ndnntes ; and there was every prospect of a 
ofal font ; when, drawing myself np inftb a more 
tsteniilned postnre, and cdlleistitig all my presence 
lod eomposare of mind and adapting my face to the 
leeasion ; — I made the exclamation Botontioned some- 
vhere about the beginning of this letter.] 

And now, having managed to get once fairly 
tnuki to tlie starting post, I will pause a moment, 
ihat I may collect the votes and see whether 
ibe majority is against or in favour of my pro- 
ceeding. 

Let me see — only three indiiddualB that trouble 
their heads about the matter one way or other ; but 
of these three, two happen to be in support of the 
latter measure. 

Very well then, as soon as I had taken upon 
myself to make this bold cliarge. Miss Bridget took 
upon herself to tell me, that whether there was an 
hcrease or a decrease of modesty in the world, she 
did not consider me capable of determining the 
question. 

Whereupon I told her she was m a confouuded 

l2 
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error, and that she was not a judge of the cxtept of 
my capacities, aurl so forth. 

Whereupon Miss Biddy whipped her chair aside 
and walked out of the room without sayiug anolliet 
word, and at this, 1 was right well pleased. 

Having thus gained a complete rictoiy, even to 
the Bimthilation I may say of my enemy, I set ti> 
agaia with the Essay oa Modesty and read It thiee 
times carcfally over ere I dared venture to tran- 
scribe it; such an amazing influence has the op- 
position even of such a silly body as my siater upon 
one's Judgment ; and by such minule quibbles ds; 
ttie.e^jilJbuLim of one's discerning faculties be cost 

. ,, . ; . At leugtb, I tintiscribcd it, — 
ON WODESTV. 
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TO CLARA. 



InterUd im ike Pl^kUhy RspatUory, 

»H ! thy weepiDg eye U a lucid lake. 

And beneath that tide of tears, 

here ehines a bright gem which hearen might take 

For one of its virgin spheres. 

So piercing its beam. 

And so flitting its gleam, 

ot the keen-arrow'd lightning more vivid appears. 

sdy oh 1 those lips are a ruby bower 
Where beauty has hung her fairest roses, 
lid those sighs are a summer-gale breathing o'er 
The magic land where love reposes. 

could fancy thy cheeks were a blooming liod 
Of all that sweetness and colour could give, . 
garden so fair, so snowy, so red, 
That surely 'twere fit for some sylph to live 

In those holy bowers. 

To guard the gay flowers 
rom the flash of those eyes, or the salt of their 

showers ! 

id then, oh ! the flow of thy large golden tresses 
That curl with such grace o'er that ivory brow ! — 
ell may I en-7 the breeze his caresses, 
I he winds round thy ringlets,.' bestowing cool 

kisses — 
Ah ! 'tis thence that love steals all the strings 

for his bow ! — 

# * « « 



m 



liuerltd ia lA e ffhilby Sepoiitorj/. 

Thr day-god's fire-wheel'd car rolls down the pevlj 

western plain, 
And hosts of crimsoD-mogcd clouds dance In bis 

pageant train ; 
Tlie in&iden breezes leave the vallics softly odc by 

As moonlight fays forsake the dance when tKeii 

blithe task ia done: 
And fitful tinlfling o'er the meads, from distasl 

chapel-spire, 
The village bell chimes out its notes more svcel 

than lady's lyre : 
And spreading to the sun's last looks its yellinr* 

boaom'd s^t. 
The bark in dalliance on the wave, inritas Ibe 

lingering gale ; 
And stealing with soft witchery upon th' elated 

powers, 
Up springs a luscious redolence from Flora's myriid 

bowers ; 
Old ocean, sure, ia fallen asleep, tir'd vrltb his loif 

day's roaring. 
And many a bird's last vesper song, the dying day 

deploring, 
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Floats plaintively from copee and bowery and then 

methinks it seems 
i ipell-boond France of mag^e birth, and franght 

with fiaery dreams ! 

It is a sweet and ttlent time, when lolling b the beam 
Of erening's U^t long glance, the soul pores o'er 

some mystic stream, < 

Aad borering just 'twixt sleep and Vahe, ia slum- 
bering Indoknee, 
Oriaks in the floods of soothing tlungs that rush 

o'er every sense ; 
Theris wrapt in cj^cy of thought, I'd lay and gaze 

for ever 
On that rich fiarewell light that clings to vale, and 

wood, and river ; 
Aad then it seems as if some stream of pure ce- 
lestial love 
Had sped from heaven to tell the joys the blessed 

feel above ! 
Oh ! I have wish'd in my heart's calm, that hour 

would linger long. 
Oft in my youthful wanderings the gamish*d glades 

among; 
Aid I have pray'd, if e'er I lov'd, my loves might 

be as holy 
As tiie blistf that steep'd my thrilUng soul in such 

sweet melancholy ! 
Vbat pity 'tis, that scenes so bright flit like a 

slutdowy form, 
Aad all those faery-gilded skies grow ebon with 

the storm ! 

l4 
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How sad tbe thoagbt ! that those rich drea 

pure^ so fall of heaven, ■ 
Should fioon be sbil'd witb' passion's bam 

pride's imparer leaven, ■ ; . > 

It is a lesson, this, of life, a warning to tbe | 
It whispers 'in the shine of nooii, 'twill i 

• -'•always day, • 
And soon or late, tbe vital gleam wili wa 

doll ior clear,. 
And nought be left but Friendah^'s booi 
' tributary tear. 



c • 
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LIFE AJID DEATH. 



' f 



Imertcd in the. WliMhy tUpMivrif^ 

louoHT tlie bower of Mirth.-^ 

The hall of reirfilry and song; 

le liveliest spot of earth ; 

Blithe was the mom, and gay the throng ! 

istened ;•— on the breeze 

Came souad of lates and sweep of lyres ; 

id love-bom melodies^ 

And all the clamour joy inspires. 

coked ; — and pleasure's beams 
Played wanton in each sunny eye ; 
salth*s brightest noon-tide gleams 
Lit up that hour of ecstasy ! 

bought upon the time, 
None knew how distant or how nigh, 
hen Death must ring his solemn chime 
For each light heart that bounded by ! 



ought the abode of Death, — 
The vault where pale mortality 
Fines her last bloomless wreath—- 
The dead's sepulchral panoply ! 

istened ; — all the air 

Seemed but a damp and stifling blast ; 

id hollow sounds were there. 

And shrieks and moans came fliUvn^ ^uaX\ 
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I looked ; — ^th« eartii was strewed . 

With many a skull and moold'mg bone ; 
And phantoms blood-bedewed 

Stalked thiongb that dnngeon all thdr own ! 

I thought on what they wen. 

Once in their proad and heedless day^*— 
Mayhap how dearly lov*d» how fair, — 

What are they now, fraO mortal, say f 



ODE. 



ImetUd in tht fVhiiby RcpaiUory. , 

Art thou a man of melauclioly i" — Go, 
Aod 'mid the columog of yoo rugged pile 

Regale tbyeelf awhile, 
Masiug, while gentle be thy tread, and slow, 
At the aigbt-wiads as they come ruahing throaglt 

The loDg and gloomy aisle. 
There sit and meditate ; and spy 
At those small patcheB of blue starry sky, 
Rfiveal'd thro' tbe niches old Time hath worn 
I'the moold'ring cloistered roof — sad and forloro, 
I'd have thee preach some hoUow-ton'd discourse 
Unto the moon ; tcU her to doS her light. 

And leave old Night, 
To go his round upon his sable horse 
Unaided by her radiance bright,— 
Or read a lecture to the whistling gale. 

That sings its mournful tale, 
Unceasing to each valo, and tree, and hill : , 

O! tell it to be still, 
And lay it down in silence on the lap 
Of the grey moody evening ; wliilst mayhap, 
I'rom some rough, gushing, distant waterfall, 

Hoarse rolling through the chilly gloom, 
4 sad, and far more pleasing sound shall come. 

And yet, who knows ? ' 

I^erchance thou'dst rather have the wind blow on, 

And with its deepest tone, m; i 

tiull thy phlegmatic soul into a calm re^QMC'V 
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Or if Ihls scene befit tiiee not. 
Hie to some wild unfasliioned spot 
In Nature's rudest hBiints, where tow'rs 
On either side a frowning, oak-crown'd rock ; 
Whilst down the midst a swollen torrent poars, 
That with its thandera seema to mock 
The voice in which Heav'n speaks, 
When with appalling shock, 
The launching Sash from warring sther breaks. 
Where, one would think, time, with his hoary croim, 
Shut out from laughlog day, unseen, unheard. 

Sat, and with iron pen wrote down 
His chronicles, so deeply register'd 
Upon those vast grey rocks that round the filKe 

are thrown. 
There seat thyself on some loose massy stone, 

And all alone, 
Pour out thy eloquence to the black caves 
Which with eternal steady frown 
Bow o'er the muddy waves 
That foum and hurry down. 
Or, turning from the tiresome noisy floods, 

Sing to the plumy woods 
That seem to look oa thee so heavily ; 
Bid the harsh-souDding groves mark thy lament. 

And roar in sweeping symphony 
With thy dall, solitary, sad, complaint I 

Or it may be, this still doth not accord 
With thy loae heart, thou melancholy man 
But yet a larger scope thou would'st atford 
Tby mind to scan. — 
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fhen Erening summons np the Twiligbt god. 

From bis day-veiPd abode, 
Lod moaoted on bis dnsky coarser bigb, 
\e sets oat from the ball i'tbe western sky, 
Jong bis airy, star-bespangled road ; — 
Then get thee to the sandy shore, 
And from some sea-wbiii eaTe, 
Look oat opott the lirave^ ' . 

hat rolling sweeps from Ocean's breast to poor 
A dirge to all the brave f — ^ 
ere watch hi^w„wben tbe,san.hath played bis part, 
nd made bi^ e)dt from the azare scene. 

With what nice art 
Night*s cartain gently drops- between : ' ; 

No sepbyr's Weath shall Bpeil : 
The sweet r^Ugioui eoUtade, 
I which the hallowed prospect seems ,to sleep : 
No marm'ring breeze intrnde. 
With basy noise fo foil 
The sacried holidaty, '■ 
Which, on the deiOib of Day,' 
atare amid these tbcks ddth love to keep ! 
r gaze apon the restless, groaning, main ; .; 
Iiose bosom ever heaves, with horror swollen, 
roabled to think bow many seals have fallen . 
ito her deadly arms, ne'er, ne'er^^ to rise again ! 
Or list the jarring sea-bird's cry. 

That grates right dolefully, . , 

High o'er thy pensive bead, 
s if she scream'd a requiem to the ietii, 
hat deqp, deep, deep, beneath the Ocean lier! 
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SONG. TO * * •. 



Imtrtid in the IVkUby Reponlory. 

I HARKED the crimsoD at the aet 
Of day-light in the west, my lore, 

Bat more I prize the bliish that yet 
Glows o'er your cheek and breoet, my tij 

I saw the star at even-tide 

Shine out from heaven's blue, my love, 
Methought tbat star in all its pride 

Was not 80 bright as you, my love. 

I vatohed the moon come forth anon 
From her misty eastern bowers, my lovei 

Her face was fair to look upon, — 
But QOt so fair as your's, my love. 

The sun up -rose, and shed his beam 
O'er earth, and sea, and sky, my love ; 

Bat ob, more tondeT is the gleam 

That wanders from your eye, my love. 

I love to hear an evening lute 

Steal o'er some stilly lake, my love, 

But I would bid the strain be mate 
When your sweet voice doth wake, my I 
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When day is np, and earth is bright. 
As bright as earth can be, my love, 

I'd leaff it all, and shuf tiia light. 
To win one kiss of thee, my loye* 

Then np, for Gqpid waves his hand. 

And bids as haste away, my love : 
Ob come, fot gay most be the land ' 

Where it is ever May, my love ! 



• * 
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STANZAS.- ADDRESSED fTfJ***. 



Interted in Ihe frhilbj/ RfpuOwyi'' 
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Ob, vben the day iFlii-cIi long katb fled conu b 

the heart agata, 
And dreams of what was once so true, play li^dlj 

round tlie hrain ; 
And types of things which erst so fair upon Bf 

youth have shone, 
Break on the sodI, beset witli beams more gorgeau 

than their ovfo ; 
When smiling skies, and haunts of love, and lake, 

and waterfall. 
Come mingled with the form of One more teudci 

than Ihey all,— 
Then let some solemn strain arise apon the djinf 

breeze. 
To soothe me into deeper thought with iti lo« 

harmonies. 

And let me think on all the loves that e'er nj 

heart hath loved. 
Remember all the virgin vows my heart hath ««r 

proved ; 
And oh, niethinks, though dear they wen, not M 

hath eqnall'd thine. 
Thou first and fondest maid that yet hath crWd 

this breast of mine t 
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^0 valley e'er look'd half so liair, no moon-beam 
half so bright, 

i^heo other eyes beheld the seene, bat thine were 
oat of sight ; 

lo masic e'er was half so sweet as when thy Toioe 
was nigh, — 

^h, though the days themselves are gone, remem- 
brance cannot die ! 

[are I not wept when thoa didst weep, and smil'd 

when thou didst smile, 
ad many a tender tale have told, thy yoang heart 

to beguile ; 
atil thy bosom's springs gave way o'erwhelm'd with 

tenderness, 
hen kissed the dew. from o£P thy cheek with many 

a fond caress ; 
nd as I gazed i» that dark eye, (he mirror of thy 

soul, 
world of bliss, as pore as heaven, would o'er my 

senses roll ; 
nd wild with joy, uiito my heart I'd press thy 

angel form,— 
bw earnest was that fond embrace, our vows of 

love how warm ! 

Hien all alone I've trod the vale thy footsteps 

loved to trace, 
Jid stood to muse on scenes disclos'd from many a 

holy place, 
Riere thou and I have oft reclin'd to breathe a 

prayer above, 

M 



That as the siin-light on the flowers, 30 pore migh 

be our love, — 
Mf sodI eeemed datk, and though the da; ws 

Bmiliog as before. 
Thine image which came o'er my breast but darken' 

it the more ; 
For while the thaodcr-cloud ia there, all black an 

charged with ill, 
A sallow aiin-glcaiD ooty makes its gloom moJ 

awful still. 

And when upon my thoughts the look thy pania 

foDdncss boie, 
Steals, mixed with all the pangs which then th 

maideo bosom tore ; — ■ 
Aud wlieu I'emembrDuce brings the frown of ui\ 

and curst disdHju, 
Which froze, like death, my feelings' course, whe 

our eyes met again. 
My brain grows giddy, as the hours I've pass'd ffil^ 

lore and thee, 
Alelt into dreams that will not leave my burfiiu: 

fancy free, 
But bover round with all the truth of things tiui 

once had been— 
Did not thy looks seem now too cold for <{ucli 

glovring scene. 

Away! my first and fondest love,' and Tfi 

The brightest hopes young hearts have nursed pm 
^^ not so eauly ! ,_ 
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lo ; by the vows thy lips have breathed^ by all thy 

tears have sealed, 
ty those pure springs to which I once had ne'er in 

vain appealed, 
call thee, maiden, to the shrine, deep treasured 

in my breast, 
fh\ come again and worship there, my fondest 

and my best ! 
ly first and fondest love thoa art, for all thy cold 

delay ; 
isA (me kind sacred tear would wash my bitter 

thoughts away f 
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THE OCEAN NYMPH. 

"Thoj iare ■ siipeTolilion in this aotthtrlej BefioB, 
the wiekcdB cr^ma of jj elf-murder ii puuiihed in l^e 
therpof bj ■ purgalorie of sonie five «cora jtarii or »o. ' 
rerilie belieTe that nh«ii surh a thinjc doth happen, tbei 
ailaiiietli iiDl ita perfcctioD in llie next world, uolill il 
npended B restinse and wandi^irnir niBlenfp inlensedii 
— tulEiOK up its dhidiag place below the orean, or ia { 
ritrrs: Trat lometime vialting ita former hauntes on lliee 
*nd al olberi agafn irjuKing ila wsie thro' (he tnid-hu 
b; reaioD whereof the idle doe foncj Ihej soneiima In 
these wanderyng apirytes," &i:.—A Joumii inla tht Ir"' 
T. S., Ginl. leeo. (Thii it ajictiliovi tnoKo.f 
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Eve with soften'd grey Imd clad 
BtstaDt hilt and neigh hmi ring glade. 
The west's last light was dying faai, 
And day's farewell was nearly past ; 
Nought was heard on moor and fell. 
Save the sound of weather bell ; 
Nought was stirring in the gloom. 
Save the shepherds hastening home. 
With his cloak wrapt light about. 
To beep November's breezes out ; 
When up a bill 1 clamber'd far, 
Till the ray of evening star, 
Sohtary, caugbt mine eye, 
Glimmeriug in the pale-fac*d sky : 
As I g:izcd upon this gcni, 
£rightesl of niglit's diadem, 
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1 a sound of rnsbing wing 
I neighbouring corert spring : 
g from my reverie* 

9 and wondered fearfally ! 

10 I on sndden at my feet 
I dame of aspect sweet ; 

' tongue could bid her rise, 
ledless of my wild surprise, 
t on lily feet she stood, 
; a damsel of the flood, 
ber golden wings expand, 
ling lyre is in her hand, 
lile her voice melodious sung, 
ad this invocation strung. — 



3 sisters of the stream, 
)ur aid unto my theme ; 
)'er rock and dell the song, 
ts lonesome strain along, 
ly fingers o'er the lyre, 
y voice with gentle fire, 
r Ella wake the groves, 
lings a sister's loves ! — 
oortal ! (then she cried 
close unto my side) 
range fate hath brought thee hither^ 
Tost doth bite, and flower doth wither P 
ith led thee to the brow 
untain garb'd in snow, 
rd hath fled to milder spot, 
ites have sought their winter-grot^ 
MS 
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And nature shuns the nightly blast. 
That sweeps so keenly o'er this waste ? 
Tell me, mortal, what strange fate 
Hath led thee to these wilds so late ?" 
" Maid divine, (F then replied, ' 

My faltering tongue my heart belied) 
Wheresoe'er thoii badat thy birth 
From yon bright heaven, or this dull<en 
J vould not here one tnoinent bide. 
Had I but known 'twas sanctified. 
And if my heedless mortal tread 
Hath left its steps unhallowed, 
Damsel fair, with tearfal eye, > 

I crave thy holy ■clemency !" 
With a smile, and such an one 
As angels ouly can put on. 
That mov'd all terror from my breast. 
And quick set all my fears at rest. 
She vav'd assent, and bade me stay, 
And listen to her roundelay. 
And oh, roethouglit, as she began, 
A tear all bright and sparkling ran 
Forth from the lid of ber black eye. 
And this did raise my sympathy ; 
For looking steadfast on her brow. 
Which shone aa fair as could the snow, 
It seemed all loaded, full of care. 
And many a pang, methought, sat there.- 
At length, while echo's concert rung. 
She struck her lyie, and thus she sang. ' 

" Mormuring breezes of the night. 
Lot my lay your a\4 \ai\te •, 
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If melody for you hatb channSy 
Bear my straiDS io your cold arms, 
Down the steep, and throogh the vale. 
Nature all shall learn my tale ! 

Deep moDgst ocean's coral caves, 
'Mid Atlantic's frothy waves. 
Myself and many a nymph beside 
Sister spirits of the tide. 
Now our watery dwellings keep. 
Watchful virgins of the deep. 
Daughters we of kindred earth. 
Children once of sport and mirth. 
Now for ages doomed to dwell 
In walls of wave, and bowers of shell* 
Happiness, — I once could say, — 
Thou art mine, — bat wtll-«-day. 
Light no longer joy can bring. 
But grief and lonely wandering ! 
Beneath yon sky, where now Is gleaming 
Day's last glow, and stars are beambg, 
Brightly through the yellow skreen. 
Eve and midnight placed between. 
Rising from the sandy shore. 
Stands a mountain mantled o'er 
With mossy oak and slender pine, 
And fraught with hewers of eglandne ; 
A cot conceal'd within a grove. 
Upon that hill— contain'd my love ! 
Ever hallowed be the spot. 
The waving grove, the lowly cot. 
For there he lived, my own loved one, 
The fairest swi: e'er smiled upon ; 

m4 
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Tha' rude north wind, and rBving billow 
Sweep coldly o'er ray niglitly pillow ; 
Tlinugh sges hence shall find me lone, 
In watery deptha where light ne'er shone, 
Yot nought shall chill that fervid glow 
Of love, that burna wilhiu me iiow ! 
Ah '. hush ye zephyrs, and be slill ; 
Cease every little tinkling rill ; 
In breathless silence list the aotig, 
Sorrow pours the wilds among 1 
,Eric ! O that once lov'd word, 
Keener now than two-edged ^word, 
Cutting life's tine cords in twain ; — 
Now I'll mourn thy dirge again, 
Eric ! from thy blissful bowers. 
Look upon this world of onrs ; 
Look on roe, on that lorn maid. 
Who hourly prays for Eric's shade ; 
Her who ne'er forgets to chaunt. 
From her cold and cheerless haunt, 
Matin song and vesper lay, 
To her true-love far away ; 
Far beyond yon starry akiea, 
Dlest seat of heaven's myateries !— 
Shall I tell it, or conceal 
The rapture I was wont to feel. 
With my Eric, as we strayed 
O'er highland hill, thro' woodland shade, 
The sweet thrillings of my soul. 
As we look our wonted stroll, 
At the purple eventide, 
Down the splashing streamlet's eids? 
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ye love-born extaeies, 

Fk*d away like those bright skies 
That gladden aatnion's pearly mom 
Never, never to retam. 
My heart ! canst thou antortar'd rest 
Thy thoughts one moment on the blest. 
The dewy hoars that once were thine^ 
In yon bowers of eglantine ! 
No ! my soul, the abiding wonnd 
Sorrow in thy cell hath bonnd, 
Rankles deeper at each thought, 
Memory warbles to my note ! 
Then fond ideas, get you gone ! 
And yet, methinks, O there is one, 
One chord, tho' it the wildest be, 

1 still can touch with «xtacy ! 

It is the hour, when in that storm, 
Eric ! I last beheld thy form. 
Vaunting o'er the thundering wave, 
Destin'd next to be thy grave ! 
'Tis that moment when I saw thee, 
Billows yawning wide below thee. 
With thy hands together prest. 
Life's last swell ebbing from thy 1>reaBt, 
Pointing to me as I stood. 
Far above the rolling flood, 
On thy native mountain's height, 
Racked with the agonizing sight : — 
Then methought, I heard thee say, 
* Ella, truelove, come away : 
For I go beneath the flood. 
To the grottoes of the good. 
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Life has got its misenes o'er. 

Sorrow I aliall know no more ; 

So come, my Ella, come away 

To the shores of constant day !' 

I saw him sink, and as he went 

Boldly beneath the element. 

Oh ! 'twas too much — I sbriek'd— 

And the wild waves o'er me sung 

Many a rough and broken lay. 

When the spirit left its clay 1 

Hither then, I nightly come. 

From my Erie's wB.tcry tomb. 

To the wilda where I can sjiy, 

'Neath yon frosty western sky. 

My lost lover's native steep, 

Rising upward from the deep. 

Crowned with oak and slender pine. 

And fraught with bowers of eglantine. — 

So wail ye woodn, and freeze ye streams, 

Till the summer's genial beams 

Burst the torrent's icy chain. 

And clothe the groves with green again. 

After a long lapse of lime, 

I shall leave the watery clime ; 

When my Eric calls again. 

Then I quit the frigid main. 

This spirit then shall burst its bom). 

And soar the realm of suds beyond. 

Shall flee unto its Eric's side. 

And hie bright arms shall open wide 

And catch me to his manly breast. 

From earth's and oceao's chains lelras'd.— 
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Evening star ! ] bid good night ; — 
Mortal ! I vanish from thy sight, 
To seek my chilly » coral cave. 
Deep beneath Atlantic's wave 1" 

The spirit snng and ceased ; and still 

Her parting notes hung o'er the hill. 

When looking up, the maid I spy 

IKmly sailing thro' the sky. 

And soon her form was cat of sight. 

Hidden in the folds of night ; 

Every star had lit its tower, 

Night's deepest blue began to lour. 

O'er the blushes of the west. 

And all was sunk in breathless rest. 

So down the heighto I tnm'd my way. 

Musing on the maiden's lay 

And often as I watch the brow 

Of that mountain swathed in snow, 

Basking in the golden streams. 

That come from evening's dying beams. 

With pitying heart I sigh amain. 

To think of Ella ""^er strr'-^. 
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CASTLE BLEXENBY.— A Tale. 

ij own, ef aunuikcl T 



tniericd in Iht /Vhiliy Rrpeiilart/. 
Little need be said about the HERO of my 
piece. Von may be sure be was a young man, — 
and moreover a good lacking yoting man, when 1 
tell you that he has to figure in a love story. 
Should you inquire after the place of hia birth,! 
cannot inform you, for it is unknown ; if you wieb 
to ascertain hia residence, ir vraa on the brow of a 
hill, — a thick wood on one side, spread between r[ 
and the grounds of Castle BleKeaby ; and a lopg 
sloping decliHty, thioagh the middle of which part 
of the eame wood extended, stretched on the other 
Bide down to the margin of a fine lake. 

lie was a youth of no profession, idling away bis 
time with ao old aunt, whose independent circum- 
stances, it would seem, supported them both com- 
fortably enough. He loved hts sunt, because she 
had been kind to him ; and he loved his clarionet 
too, because it was his principal source of amuse- 
ment. To be sure, he was a sentimental hoy ; h«d 
ieen Juarhcd at school for a talent at compositioBn 
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and sometimes took delight in seriously contempla* 
ting the picture which nature had laid before him. 
It was a romantic scene, full of classical associa* 
tions ; and it was natural, therefore, that young 
Vincent Bemand should let his imagination , between 
the tunes of his clarionet, take a stroll among the 
beauties that reposed upon the painted features of 
the vale of Redlake. 

Whether it was, that the sunny green lawns and 
terraced groves, ringing on a summer's eve with the 
music of throstles and woodlarks, possessed a more 
than ordinary power of fascination over the opening 
mind of the young idler ; or that he had discovered 
the situation to be productive of a most engaging 
echo ; (musicians often set great store by an echo ;) 
or whether it was that the prospect of far-o£P, misty 
mountains, intervening woody vallies, and the waving 
majesty of old elms in the fore-ground, harmonized 
to the best advantage at that particular point, — 
young men of genius, being often enamoured of 
fine landscapes, — we will leave the reader to guess : 
but certain it is, there was something uncommonly 
attractive that led Vincent Bemand and his cla- 
rionet, every evening before sun-set, to the corner 
of the outer palisadoes of Blexenby Park. 

The mansion of Castle Blexenby had, through 
some unaccountable whim of old Sir Lancelot Ma- 
berley, the founder of it, being placed not more 
than eighty or ninety yards from the high road ; so 
that the present Lady Maberley and her daughters 
oould not come forth to enjoy themselves on the 
front lawn, without being '* very unpleasantly'* 
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subjected to the "impertinent gaze" uf isvcry passei 
by. It happeDuJ that the lawo was tbe most airy 
and delicious part of Castle Blexenby grounds. It 
coinnia,nded the most extensive prospect : and the 
greensward, by tlie attcutive anxiety of a cbain of 
possessors, had been kept in such perfect trim, thtt 
to walk thereon was to walk oa velvet. All behtwl 
the building was planted with huge trees, which 
liady Maberiey condeniDcd, as beiug iucumbraDoei 
rather than oraanieiits, causing, she thought, a 
breach both of prospect and regularity : aod her 
Ladyship sometimes took occasion, when Sir Richard 
stood in need of an imukcdiate large supply of cub, 
to recommeod that he would by all means thb 
'* the Grove,' aa it was called, " for it was ^nitc 
overgrowu, and would soon be an utter nuisooce." 

But as tbe baronet was of a romantic turD of 
mind, and fond of wood and water, his Lady urged 
her suit in vain. It was rather vexatious, it mut 
be owned, but Lady Maberiey took it sloiMlly 
enough : and the family made up their mindB to 
content themselves with the lawn. Her LadyBhip 
acquired the habit of walking in her veil, (tbe 
lasbion, worthy leader, had just been imported into 
England,) and insisted on her daughters pursuiDg 
her example. 

Her ladyship was travelling through the October 
of life and had never in her best days been exceed- 
ingly good-looking: so ber woman's frailty naturally 
led her to prefer that way of walking to all others. 
But her gait was majestic, and she was a good 
Sgure eiiongh ; oud had tbe tre» in the grma. 
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out of the way, she might have paraded with much 
hetter advuitage in the eye of the puhlic, at a 
greater distanee, and need not to have worn her 
tronUeflome ?eiL On the other hand, her daughters 
— there were the Miss Lydia, (commonly styled 
Miss Maberley.) and the Miss Louise — ^possessed 
more eztennve claims npon puhlic admiration. They 
were of the attractive ages of seventeen and nine- 
teen ; fine grown girls ; and moreover, very hand- 
some, and very spirited. 

Now, though Lady Maherley would have had 
the gfove uprooted ; and the uninterrupted velvet 
of the open lawn transferred to the grove ; yet the 
Misses Lydia and Louise wished things to remain 
jast as they were ; for they were pretty and gay^ 
and liked to he looked at ; and the lawn afforded 
them every focility for shewing their fair skins and 
pearly teeth to the world : — as for these foolish veils, 
they were far too warm for the summer season. 

No matter. Lady Maberly was peremptory, and 
her daughters submitted. It was indeed a very 
heavy yoke; for they did not enjoy their sunny 
morning and evening promenade as before. Then, 
they used to walk gracefully round the lawn, and 
every now and then, would stop, mayhap, to snatch 
a sweet-scented rose from the laughing flower-beds. 
Lydia was a pale girl, and loved a red rose ; Louise 
was a blooming girl, and was partial to a white 
one ; and each would press the full-blown flower 
to her lips and cheek, as she walked on ; for the 
fragrance was grateful, — ^but beyond all, the con- 
trast shewed the purity of her complexion. Nour, 
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lack-a-day, red roses aud white rosea budded— 
bloomed — and faded away luinoticed : for how coald 
such diminative objects be ducerned through these 
foolish thick veils? And, supposing they could, 
where was the profit of culling thena, when the vir- 
gins could no longer enjoy their fragrance ? 

Time, as well as necessity, is often requisite ts 
mature invention. As the damsels became more 
reconciled to this Turkish innovation, they became 
more condescending. They managed to see the 
roses as they passed them ; in a little time, Miss 
Louise's small white fingers ventured to steal one ; 
this afforded an excuse for throwing the veil to a 
side, that she might regale herself with its redo- 
lence : and at length. Lady Maberley's injunctioB 
was much slighted. 

Now summer was not over, when Lady Maberley 
fell ill, and was confined to her chamber. Duriog 
this temporary deprivation, the eldest sister was 
selected, in preference to the volatile Miss Louise, 
as better adapted to assist the nurse in attending 
upon her sick parent : so that Miss Louise was, for 
the most part, left to inhale the pure air of the 
lawn without a companion : for Lady Maberley 
took a great deal of waiting on. 

It was not long, before Miss Lydia, on those few 
occasions when she could leave the sick room to 
accompany her sister down the lawn remarked that 
Miss Louise had conceived an idea from the pictu- 
resque, rather at variance with the creed she used 
formerly to acknowledge. She also observed her 
to be less particular \u iiOl\c\iv^ \.\ie beds of flowers ; 
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earing little about the white roses, and nerer 
looking aside at the red ones: bat the most 
Kriking symptom of a change of idea was thb : 
heretofore the ladies invariably made the area of 
the smooth-shaven lawn the limits of their prome- 
itde ; caationsly keeping to the straight gravel 
walk which composed the sides of the square. But 
Louise now began to talk about the pleasant shade 
of sycamores that skirted the left ; candidly avowing 
that this was now (she could not account for it,) 
become her favourite haunt ; though she never 
attempted to persuade Lydia to try the experiment 
tierself. But she hinted, that her anxiety to ac- 
eommodate her dutiful sister was such, that she 
confined herself to her ancient boundary merely to 
oblige her ; (Miss Lydia having indeed confessed 
that nought should induce her to prefer the shade 
to the sunshine :) and always gave her to under- 
standf that so soon as she was left alone, she should 
ihdulge herself with a '^ solitary stroll'' down the 
*^ sycamore avenue." 

It was much about this time too, that Miss Louise 
became mightily attached to her guitar. Previous- 
ly, she had been rather a negligent votary at the 
shrine of the fair-haired Apollo. Her music-teacher 
had several times quitted the Castle, without seeing 
HissLonise: indisposition, absence, or particular 
engagements being only so many dilatory pleas to 
evade the professional gentleman's rules. But there 
had ** a change come o'er*' the young lady's notions. 

She bad perhaps given the matter a serious 
^ogbt, and determined to be a better girl ; or it 

N 
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might be, the hidden fire within her had canght a 
sudden iaspiration fi-om the magic touch of Bome 
* mighty genius' of this or a by-gone age ; — how- 
ever, it so happened, that she was ever iu attendance 
when her teacher arrived '; sat close to her musie 
book ; studied all the modern airs with wonderful 
avidity ; astonished her master by the acuteness of 
ear dbe displayed ; and in a word, became a musical 
enthusiast. 

She dwelt so perseverlngly upon her strings, that 
the vicinity of her music room proved no inconsider- 
able annoyance to the languishing Lady Maberley. 
What must be done ? To be deprived of her fa- 
vourite, her dear, delightful amusement, even for a 
abort period, would have been a very hard case: 
and 8ir Richard and Lady Maberley agreed that 
she should not be deprived of it for a moment. Bat 
there was no other apartment in the mansion, which 
could be fitted up for her music room, without 
exceeding great trouble ; and the Lady, it was 
calculated, would be out of her room in a week or 
two. Well, Miss Louise was extremely fond of the 
piano, fonder of the harp, — but fondest of all, nay 
excessively fond of her guitar ; for this pretty in- 
strument she could carry with her into the lawn,— 
or into the sycamore avenue : and a charming thing 
it was, to sit and hear the music echo from the 
lofty walls of the mansion, and enjoy all the glorioos 
witcheries of evening fragrance and evening pros- 
pects at the same time ! Lady Maberley had no 
objections in the world to this conceit of Louise's ; 
and in a few day& time, \\et Ladyship confessed 
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U the soft trills of her daagfater s guitar, stealing 
through the open window from the end of the 
rn, sounded very soothingly, and had a good 
set upon her spirits. 

[t was about the same period, likewise, that Vin- 
it Bemand grew very fidgctty about his clarionet. 
le coincidence is a little singular, now when we are 
«red of the two facts, and see them side by side 
on paper ; though there have been coincidences 
eh more strange even than this. Yet we must 
>w, that there is something remarkable in it. 
r Vincent now laboured with unremitting ardour 
ang the scanty stock of tunes which his manu- 
ipt music-books afforded ; and made a great deal 
re ado about his reed than formerly, though 
iry clarionet player is mighty careful of that 
icious article. One reed used to serve him 
nths ; one in a week would scarcely satisfy him 
V ; and even at that rate, he was observed to be 
lost over nice in his choice of them. He made 
iself master of all the new tunes he could obtain 
ight of ; and sacrificed every other object at the 
ine of his beloved amusement. 
This vagary did not fail to arrest the attention of 
old aunt ; and he was edified by many a lecture 
in the folly of devoting his time so exclusively 
one pursuit alone. Though he had undoubtedly, 
I good dame would tell him, an exceeding fine 
', and a superior cast of genius, and was calcu- 
Bd not only to shine as an amateur in the musical 
, but to rank in time with the very first masters 
the day, yet she did not see that any benefit 
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coold accrae from an over-wrcmght assidnity. He 
was mach to blamCy she would add, to render that 
a labour and a weariness to him, which his talent 
enabled him to accomplish without any trouble at 
all ; deelaring that it hurt her no little, to see him 
injuring his health daily to no manner of purpose. 
These remarks were not made by the old anal 
without cause ; for it is a truth that YincenA 
appearance began by degrees to look somewlitt 
altered. Erery week swept a itMC from his bsee 
healthful cheek ; every day, his eyes pereeptiMy 
receded farther beneath his eyebrows : be gmv 
thinner, and less talkative ; he seemed restless and 
vacant ; was often heard to repeat poetry to himself 
as he lay in bed ; — and somehow or other, Yinesot 
Bemand was \lncent Bemand no longer. 
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PART II. 

Vincent must have been a sbort-sighted fellow 
indeed, had he not sometimes caught a glaaee of 
the Lady Maberley and her two daughters when 
tliey promenaded the Lawn. Nay, it is very proba- 
ble he was one of the many <^ intruders'' who annoyed 
ber Ladyship so much by their ** impertinent gaze/' 

In fact, one bright evening in spring, Vincent's 
attention was ri vetted by the prospect of the three 
ladies issuing from the gothic porch in front of the 
mansion. His ruling star impressed bim with the 
Isncy that these three figures formed a highly 
elegant groupe, — no doubt, they reminded him 
strongly of the three graces or the three fates, or 
some classical trio which he had read about in 
ancient story. Whatever were his sentimeuts or 
his fancies, however, he took his stand at the 
palisadoes to gaze at them. He observed, on more 
minute inspection, that one of the three was elderly, 
and walked with a grave and stately deportment ; 
and the other two seemed to be pretty damsels, 
and young enough to be her daughters. Ac- 
cordingly, he concluded, that the groupe was com- 
posed of mother and daughters, and he felt himself 
acted upon by an inclination, now that he had made 
this discovery, to watch the movements of the 
latter. They flirted and skipped about quite grace- 
fully ; and looked very engaging in his eyes ; they 
plncked roses, as we have said before ; and more 

N 3 
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than this, they prattled and talked so quick, and 
yet with such sister-like sweetness, at times ham- 
miDg nice snatches of tunesy — and altogether con- 
dacted themselves so like two agreeable, good- 
natured, lively girls, that Vincent felt any thing bat 
. disposed to turn his back upon them. 

The grarel walk led close past our young ad- 
mirer, and as they approached, he argued wi& 
himself that he had best retire : bat nevertheleaS) 
he lingered till they had arrived so near him, that 
he thought himself obliged to remain. They passed 
* him. He was a tall, genteel figure, with a haad- 
aome face, and a bright poetical eye ; and he was 
not unconscious of his personal recommendations. 
Lady Maberley proceeded first; and just conde- 
scended to cast her eye aside haughtily, remoriog 
it in an instant ; but Vincent felt no concern at 
this. Miss Louise followed ; she turned her head 
round twice to look at Vincent ; and as she pro- 
ceeded onward, she assumed a more graceful and 
erect attitude, carefully adjusted two or three folds 
of her dress which the wind had disarranged, and 
seemed solicitous to look well. Then came Miss 
Lydia, who gazed at bim too ; then looked the 
opposite way, twirling her loose bonnet-riband round 
her finger ; then she gazed at him again, but it was 
as though she did not wish to be seen doing it : and 
when the party had got about twenty yards beyond 
him, she turned round and gazed'a third time : and 
the roost enchanting sweetness beamed in the yonng 
maidens' countenances. 
There was nolV\ing viv «;W o\ ^xi'^ oC this, that 
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might not have happened to the most ordinary 
mortal on earth. His impudence might draw their 
attention — hut then they would have looked more 
displeased : yet such pretty faoes could ill assume 
an angi7 aspect ; but then again, they rather 
lavished additional smiles than the contrary. It 
eould hardly be impudence then, — though it might 
ba Bome thing that bore a near relation to it : and 
\lncent was too modest to suffer the notion that 
hia own personal appearance might interest them, 
(however imposing the idea,) to have any share in 
the argument. 

Notwithstanding the incident was so eminently 
trivial, Vincent could not cast it altogether from 
Ids thoughts. He liked the faces of the girls, 
though he .could scarcely tell which to like best. 
The first who passed him took the most pains to 
seem bewitching, and was, besides, the most to his 
taste : though the last damsel regarded him with 
the kindliest eye. He went home, and dashed the 
rising viuons from his mind, like one that strove to 
resist an absurd infatuation. He laboured to for- 
get Castle Blexenby altogether, and had good sense 
enough to be aware, that the notions fostering in 
bis imagination were boyish, — childish In the ex* 
tieme. It was a fortnight before he would deign to 
bonour the Park with his comely presence again ; 
and though he then had the satisfaction of receiv* 
ittg more than one beneficent look from the virgins 
of tlie Lawn, yet he received them cavalierly, and 
with a dignified air ; — for he possessed noble fen-^ 
tores, and a proud and lofty forehead. 

n4 
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There anrcly wos somethin;; supcrnaliira) in the 
place, or elite Vincent liimself laboured nnder tbe 
potency of some mneic spell ; for he gradually bc- 
cnme enamoured of the road through the wood, 
because it led to Blexenby Park. Heretofore, til 
placea, al! scenes were alike to him, if he could bol 
enjoy the airs of his clarionet in peace. Btit olbtr 
walks were now more tiresome : the side of tlie 
lake did not furnish a fine effect: the side of lh( 
liill was awkward to approach : in short, no side hit 
his fancy, or afforded his inBtrument nn opportanity 
of displaying its tones, like that which separated 
Blesenby Pnrk from Vincent's cottage, 

The road here ran between iBrge sprendiaf^ oaln, 
which formed an enticing avenue a mile in length. 
This he at first freqnenled in the morniDe's, merely 
sauntering to the Park corner and back again, but 
he soon came to prefer n lounge along it in ibe 
evening, — always taking his clarionet with bin: 
thongh he had too higb respect for tbe family pridt 
of the Maberleya, (and, perhaps, he was somewbit 
too modest in ihe bargain,) to attempt playing ii 
the immediate neighbonrhood of the mansion. F«r 
he was a reserved a7id solitary boy ; the sembliDM 
of Beattie's gifted 'Minstrel,' though perhspa not 
quite BO talented, nor so simple in his mflnk 
During bis secluded retirement in the Vale, helud 
never either troubled or hiest himself with a bom 
panion, who could pa.rticipnte in his yDnlhfDl at* 
joyments, or to whom he could unbosom his innosl 
thoughts. Mitch less had he studied to render 
Ji/uiscif attractive iu tlic eyes of tbe geutlei sex, w 
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coarted one smile^ or stolen one kiss from the lip 
of a favourite maiden. In truth, he had scarcely 
ever g^ven the sex a thoaght : it did not occur to 
him that woman was any way calcalated to sweeten 
the leisure moments of a very yoang man, as he 
was: and as he had never once experienced the 
pleasure of female society, he never had learnt to 
appreciate that pleasure by a deprivation of it. 

But he had seen the Miss Maberleys. Attd since 
he had seen them, he could not, for his soul, divest 
his reflective moments of the intrusion which their 
sylph-like figures were constantly making. It was 
the first notice he had taken of woman, which 
carried di feeling with it, — and, therefore, imparted 
a new sensation. It was all nonsense — perfect 
nonsense, he knew, yet he felt convinced that the 
sex had risen prodigiously in bis estimation, since 
he had seen this favorable specimen of it. 

How such silly ideas could have taken root in 
his brain, he could not divine, but he vowed they 
were the most irrational and the most contuma- 
cious too, that had ever been conceived there. He 
discovered, by simplification, that it was actually 
no other than these half-formed, dream-like notions, 
which led him into the wood at eventide ; which 
rendered the sight of Blexenby Park-wall, when it 
first peeped through an opening in that same wood, 
grateful to his feelings, and made the spot from 
which he caught that first glimpse, a favoured spot 
with him. It was, in sooth, no other than those 
which induced him to linger by the palisadoes, and 
diraot his eyes chiefly to the front door of the 
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Cantle ; at first, wittt a toss of i 
it did DOC Dpea eoon, why lie cared n 
retarn home : but in a little time, with greklet 
interest, for if it continiied closed agajoat hiiu lb« 
wbole evening, Ite would return home with a paog 
of disappointment. All this, Vincent himielfthonght 
WB9 very queer — very q^ueer indeed, but still he «u 
certain be had not misealciiUted. 

The worst was, the malady did not seem to b« 
one that tine would wear off. Repetitions of tb« 
sight did Dot detract at all from its novelty: b« 
could not tire himself hy goin^ again and agalSf 
and subjecting himself to disappointment five timn 
out of the half-dozen. Nay, it became evident 
that eomelbing was growing upon him ; some elf of 
mischief had insinuated its subtile form among bii 
ftoimal juices, and was imbedding itself in Uu 
tendercst part of his unguarded bosom; but wImI 
it was be knew not. All he knew, was Ibis, thstat 
soon as his eager eye caught the fiontiog viMoa of 
the Miss Maberleys' snowy garments ou the Jjtw^ 
he was sensible of a tbtilling twinge shooting from 
the region of the heart across his breast : this 
symptom speedily increased till it affected his 
nervous system ; and whenever the young ladies. 
and in particular Miss Louise, condescended to 
pass by him, bis knees actually tottered beneath 
bim, and his powers «f respiration were almwt 
suspended. 

A month or so had now elapsed, since the fine 
spring evening before mentioned. Vincent recount- 
ed in his mind the different stages of ^i 
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malady. He recollected^ that he was, at fint, 
merely touched with their elegant figures; the 
pleasing emotions which the sight of them gave rise 
tOy had soon expanded into admiration: then he 
had hegun to contemplate each pretty limb and 
feature separately ; — rosy cheeks^ and lily cheeks ; 
Louise's deep brown ringlets, and Lydia's flaxen 
ones ; how well the former's dark hair became her 
dark eye, and how sweetly Lydia's blue eye glanced 
beneath her light tresses :— and, lastly, he had 
adored the divine symmetry of their full-blown 
beauty, as the zephyr sported with their delicate 
drapery : in short, he was quite fascinated with the 
virgins of Castle Blexenby. 

Time passed on, and the ladies of the Castle be- 
gan to wear veils. Vincent in the boyish simplicity 
nf his heart, laid this to his own charge. He fancied 
that they had noticed his foolish actions, and adopt- 
ed this measure to protect themselves from his 
impertinence. . He thought also, that the young 
ladies walked with less freedom than before ; de- 
viated less from the line of the gravel- walk ; held 
their obnoxious veils close against their bosoms ; 
and never looked aside as they passed by him. 
Why need he care for their proud demeanour P 
thought he ; and yet he did care : that is he fell 
out of humour with himself, with his aunt, with his 
clarionet. He felt as if he had been insulted, 
though he was sure no one had insulted him : and 
two or three weeks glided over very uncomfortably. 

Time still passed on, and the ladies of the Castle 
began to cast their veils aside, Vincent's lofty soul 
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had forbidden him to resamc liis wonted station, « 
eoou as that ungracious deviua had been adopted; 
and he attributed ttiis second change in their be- 
haTiour to the circiira stance of his presence betng 
no longer annoying to them. The Miss Maberleyi 
retarued to their froliclcsoineness and gaiety; hit 
Vincent (dD|)e that he was of an unknown power]) 
was still imiielled to watch their raotions, tfadngi 
from a different quarter. 

The place he had latterly chosen for this purpoM, 
was at a respectful distance from the Castle. A 
plantation of full'grown sycamores and elms resnJ 
its sombre foliage between the palisadoes and Ibi 
skirts of the open Laivn ; but numerous avcBSM) 
and rough grass-grown walks, leading thitherward, 
opened into it, and formed interstices, thnwgh 
which he could at times enjoy a glimpse of ibeSif 
sisters as they glided in tlie distance. 

Lady Maberley had now taken to her raem, 
though Vincent was not aware of it. Vet he had 
imagined forsome efenings past, that often, instead 
of three females, only a solitary one had traversed 
the Lawn ; and it was evidently one of the Misses ; 
bnt which of the two, he could not for his life 
discover. 

A spirit of wilfulness suddenly possessed him, 
one clear, cool evening in August, and persuaded 
him, that the uneasiness these young ladies bad 
caused him, shoald not go for nought ; and be fell 
wonderously inclined to be a little wild, though be 
scarce knew how to set about it. His clarionet 
Afforded bat a alcnder means of assiBlAnce, 
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suggested itself^ rather oddly, as the agent by which 
he might perchance, secure a little harmless sport. 
So he planted himself beside the sycamores, and 
played two or three lively airs with an excellent 
grace. It had no e£fect. He tried some plaintive 
melodies, with no better success ; so he put up his 
clarionet, and marched home. But the teazing 
Sfnrit still bade him rely on the hidden virtue of 
his instrument ; aud, encouraged by the absence of 
lady Maberley, who seemed to have forsaken the 
Lawn entirely, he made another bold essay beneath 
the shade of the sycamores. For several nights he 
reiterated this piece of pretty arrogance, without 
reaping so much as an echo for his pains ; when at 
length he flattered himself he had hit the lucky air. 
For suddenly amid the sycamores, and beneath the 
embowering branches, there waved a white dress,—-* 
there glided a female form ! 

Vincent played on gallantly, but with no other 
result; and a quarter of an hour afterwards, he 
was certain he saw both the young ladies on the 
Lawn. 

It was, however, an inducement to the youth to 
con^nue his *' sport.'' And almost every night his 
reward was the waving of white garments among 
the sycamores. That he got no good by his folly, 
he soon discovered ; for his old complaint suffered 
a relapse, and returned with stronger symptoms 
than before. He now continually racked his brain 
with the queries, whether there were more females 
thati one in the plantation ? and if only one, which 
•f the ladies it could be ? for the vexatious density 
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of their place of coDcealment prevented him from 
discovering any portion of their peraona. 

But one evening, when the hidden one was oB 
her guard, and Vincent was wnlching with all the 
eyca he had, he distinctly recognized the damsel 
with rosy cheek, and dark hair and eyea, padng 
meditatively in the " ay camore avenue.' His heart 
beat lighter for it, for he had persuaded himuU 
that she was the loveliest. 

He began to play rather absently, when he was 
awakened from his reverie, on perceiving that lov 
music from another instrument softly interwore 
itself with the notes of his clarionet. He stopped 
and it ceased. He sported a brisk tune, but be 
played it alone. He began a plaintive litlle ditty, 
and again the stranger-masic wound itself roand 
bis own melody. Hia heart beat audibly, for be 
balf-guessed the truth of the matter ; and his 
fingers trembled as tliey touched the instrument. 
He was desiroas of tiiiishing the air, but so great 
was his impatience to trace the source of the sweet 
intrusive sounds, that he broke off in the middle of 
it, and climbed the plinth of the palisadoes. It tnu 
Miss Louise with her guitar. Here waa a dis- 
covery! Here waa a " foacinating prospect," — an 
" cugaging echo :" attractioas which might veil 
render the spot dear to a handsome young musician ! 

The impression made upon Vincent's heart, by 
this first muaical treat of niiss Louise's, was ei' 
«eedingly delicious, no doubt: bat the warmth of 
his feeling must have bceu raised to fervour, vhen 
vn visiting the lucky shade the very next nighl 
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!ars caught the sweet echo nf that same gnitar. 
There was, at least, something tangible in this, 
le thought, and he determined to push forward. 
Phe third evening's attempt was crowned with 
sqnal Buecess, and hid whole frame confessed the 
nflnence of a — PAdsteiirf Again, the fourth evening 
le stood by the sycamores, but kept silence. He 
tat with a throbbing pulse to wait the event of 
ibis new artifice : and his perturbation rose in a 
noment to the pitch of a fever, when he at length 
lieard^the guitar trilling a little tune, — a tune which 
soold not be misunderstood. It chid him for his 
sool behaviour: as it proceeded, he trembled in 
)very limb: it still went on, and he was in extacy : 
—it spoke volumes to him ! he seized his clarionet, 
ind answered it. 

Pass we over the explanation which, not long 
ifterwards, took place. We will not particularize 
he refined delights of young Vincent's bosom, 
vhilst enjoying all the stolen bliss of brief confer- 
mccB with the pretty Miss Louise ; how the two 
)egan to prattle together, and look into each 
ither's eyes ; and made every little frivolity a plea 
touch each other's hands: nor how from this, 
hey both ventured, after awhile, to mount the 
)linth of the palisadoes, where still sweeter, and 
Dore engaging contacts might well be the conse- 
(uence. Neither will we waste words upon ^those 
ingering looks of parting, and smiles of meeting, 
he common-place incidents of such occasions ; nor 
ell how Vincent wished himself a baronet, and 
[joaise wished herself a cottager's daughter : how 
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the former startled his lonely imagination with an 
appalling panorama of splendid mansions, wealth, 
and great name, all far heyond his humble reach; 
and how the latter moralized upon the vanity of 
all these things, and felt perfectly ready to gin 
up all claims to the advantages of high birth, for 
the sake of an unpretending musician. 
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PART III. 

Ons day. Miss Lydia Maberley was a ifood deal 
surprised by the abrupt manner in wliich Miss 
Loaise retired from the dinner table : but guessing 
her motive^ she also, on the entrance of the dessert » 
quitted the table, and followed her sister into the 
drawing room. She found her seated on the sofa, 
with downcast looks, and resting her cheek npon 
her hand in a meditat^e posture. As Lydia en- 
tered, Louise raised ter drooping head, and her 
fine large eyes swam in tears. Her guitar lay 
beside her, as if she had been endea?ouriug to 
'soothe her feelings by its melody, but had not 
Succeeded: audi poor Loube uttered some faint 
sobs. 

The two young ladies loved each other affec- 
tionately ; and Lydia's sympathizing heart yielded 
to the best emotions, on beholding Louise in this 
dolorous condition. The truth is, she had for 
Some time noticed a change in her sister's behaviour, 
indicatory of she knew not what ; though- we do not 
pretend to deny that her sagacity might do more 
than conjecture the cause. Females are ever in- 
quisitive ; and Louise could hardly play an under- 
hand game, and keep Lydia in utter ignorance of 
it. No ; that sagacious young lady had remarked 
the once lively Louise's attachment to sycamore 
avenaeSj and solitary shades ; her sudden zeal for 
mosiCy and especially for her guitat \ ^sA, ^c^i^a^ 



slie did DOt carry her curiosity to the extent tt 
employiug scouts, yet she adopted a surer meAai^ 
when she resolved to trust only her own eyeii^ti 
And furthermore, she, like a wise oud dutiful Bister, 
liad takeu opportunities to wars Lonise of her bi|b- 
]y iniprudeat conduct ; and to caution her agiiatt 
yielding to the silly whisperings of an idle iocliMtiaO' 
She tiad laid before her, in private converse, Ui 
awfuluess of a father's ire, aiul a mothers hugl|lj> 
nees ; and liad endeavoured, by all the arts and it- 
vices her auxicty for a beloved sister couhl BUggett, 
to make her aware that &he i'newa great deal abott 
the matter, at the same timd she exhibited to Iwi 
tbe sad c«ii3Ci[Ucnces of her girlish wcaknese. 

On the day in qucsliou, Lydia had been ntbei 
augrj witb Louise ; slie bad exerted tbe prcrogatife 
«f seniority, and lectured her upou those topics 
pretty authoritatively ; iiiaomuch that s\ie iiad forced 
ft warm reply, and they had jiartcd in tUc mominj; 
■oinewbat petulantly. It was under ihc irapressioos 
occasioned by this interview, that Lydia bad aiis- 
taken Louise's conduct at table for an expression of 
pique directed exclusively to bcrself, and she TQie 
to follow her with au intention not the most chari- 
table. But the toiupornry wildtirc of her spirit 
was gone the instant Louise lifted licr dewy eyei; 
and elm ran, and, gently folding her while arm 
nMiad her weepiui; sister's neck, pressed a fwid 
conciliatory kiss upon her tijis. 

" I could bear a sisfer't^ anger," said Lydia, liitf 
in tears herself the whiLc, " luit bcx grief I caiinOI 
wilbaiaiii." 
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'^ My Lydia/' replied the other, a gush of tears 
doDOtiog the agitation of her hosom, ** bat I cannot 
bcai your reproaches." 

^* Qhy bat yoa'll forgive me all, love/' said 
Lf dia, with a Btnilt, ^' coald I bat instil the balm 
of «OBS(4ation into yoor disordered breast/' 

^' lUy dear^ dear sister,** said Louise, vith earnest* 
nftfSx ^* dont talk to me so serioosly^ — as if you 
sapposed I had been doing, something very wrong ; 
-«Lydjtfb> you quite frighten me." 

'* My liOnise, now do not," replied Lydia, looking 
tenderly down upon the pretty countenance that 
haid aonght a resting-place on her bosom, *^ do not 
my Louise, be so foolish : you know that nothing 
can ba Md from me, which will not rather prejudice. 
yasi by its concealment, than by its disclosure. 
Gome- aoir, love, tell me all." 

Louise felt the full force of Lydia's kindness. 
Bm Bfbmi was in a mood to commit the most precious 
seoret of ita fietir recesses, to the sacred treasury of 
a sistSB^s. breast : she had long repined, because no 
ens knem that solemn secret but herself, — ^because 
there was no one to whom she dared to impart the, 
ssntiments most dear to her. She sat ^ent a few 
Biinutes, but Lydia pressed her to comply, and. she 
pcoBiiatd. After many a bksh had deepened her 
cheek, and after many asseverations of secrecy on 
the part of Lydia, the tearful maiden, not without 
some hesitation indeed, laid the treasured dreams . 
of her young heart fairly open. 

While this was the state of things in the drawing 
room, Sir Bdchard Maberley and his Lady were 
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not silent la llie dining room. Sir Ricbard bad 
marked Miss Louise's abrupt departure, by a 
mentary suspension of the duties of hia knife and 
fork, but had said nothing ; he had likewise mani- 
fested a little surprise when Miss Lydia retiiedi 
though he stilt suid not a word. But he iras un- 
settled, and did not converae freely ; and at lenf^b, 
after he had poured himself a glass of claret, 
set dom the decanter with a frown, and, pushins 
it rudely from him, " I ean-not," he ejcclaimed, 
making two emphatic syllables of it, *' I cannot 
tell what that girl ails." 

Lady Maberley let the orange she w&a Blicng 
fall out of her hand, at this sudden gust of Sir 
Richard's. She looked up astounded, and t 
not comprehend his mcauiag. For she wat 
beliind Sir Richard (himself not over acute) u 
discernment, and was more notable fur her skill ia 
detecting the mismanaged points of her daagbtenT 
dresses, ttiau in defining the expressions betnyad 
by their physiognomies. " Dear Sir Rivhudt" 
qnoth she, " 1 do not see that there is augbt uub 
with Lydia." 

" No, my dear,'' replied Sir Richard, " I m 
speakiog of Louise." 

Lady Maberley, to be sure, did remember bhtitg 
once or twice of late noted Louise's want of gsietf, 
bat nothing farther ; and she made answer, " Th« 
heat of the weather lias indisposed her a little, 
perhaps." 

" Heat of the weather !" said Sir Richard, mat- | 
teriiif the voids between bia teeth; " I have am 
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serious OpiDion of her indisposition than that comes 
to.*' 

Lady Maberley drew her chair close^ and fixed 
an eye of eagerness upon Sir Richard. " Why, I 
hope/' said she, '* you do not imagine that her 
health is impaired ?" 

** No, noy no ;'' said the baronet ; '* it is some* 
thing else ; — ^but the girl is under the influence of 
&te, I think," he added, in a disconcerted tone, 
and pouring himself another glass. 

Lady Maberley was more and more puszled* 
** For God's sake, explain, Sir Richard,^' said her 
kdyship, very anxiously, ** J cannot see any thing 
remarkable in the girl.'' 

** No, you cannot, perhaps, but / can ; and have 
my reasons for it I bear on my mind, a prediction, 
which, absurd as it may seem, I cannot divest 
myself of. For when that girl was an infant, it was 
said to my face, that she would one day be the 
usurper of my inheritance. The idea that my own 
child could by any means supplant me in the en-; 
joyment of my possessions, I cast from me as an 
idle dream : but it has lately clung unaccountably 
tome; and more especially since 1 have marked 
the change in Louise's conduct, have I fostered the 
absurdity till it wears the appearance of prophetic 
fruth." 

Lady Maberley smiled, and gave her head a 
l^ghty toss, which implied her incredulity. 

'' That Portrait," continued Sir Richard, with- 
out noticing his lady, and pointing with his fruit- 
Icnife to a full-length one that hung over the chim- 
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aey-piece, " always reminds me -of the ttcklistiam 
of men's possessions, I atu ever coDnccting At 
assocmtioDB that portrait revives, with other pbgHf 
phantasms which trouble my moments of re£ectiw> 
As I have often told you, my dear, it repreMlti 
my elder brother John, who many yean ago left 
the kingdom, and wae no more heard of. flut 
little urchin drawn by bin ^dc, may be a son of bis 
for aught I know, for tbe painting buog there wtm 
my father died, and its very existence Is ntlbir 
mysterious." 

Lady Maherley was not at all impressed by tUt 
discourse of Sir Ricbnrd's, and endeavovred tt 
convince hira that be was labouring undfir the hh 
flnencc of nervous debility; and recommended ■ 
quiet nap as a specific for bis hypochondriacal nft- 
tioDS. Bat Sir Richard was not to be talked out 
9f his Buperstition, and he resolved to have a 
private interview -with Miss Louise the very 6nt 
opportunity. 

In the mean time, Louise had finished her redtil, 
and the two sisters had come to the desperate 
resolution of revealing the wliole alfair to theiT 
parHits. But the bnronct's interview, and b» 
daughter's confession, were both to be postponed 
for the prcEeot. 

For the very next day saw Sir Richard Maberloy 
balf advanced on bis road to the metropolis. Bis 
agent there had written to him, soliciting Ma 
prompt attendance in town on the most importaot 
business ; business of auch great urgency indeed, 
tbU & single daj'i dclaj might prove iiital to 
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most vital iuterests of his ancient house. Lady 
Maberley and her danghters were amazed at his 
sodden^ and almost secret departure ; hat Sir 
Richard having had occasion to make frequent 
journeys to town upon some extensive speculations 
in which he was engaged, the family conjectured 
the cause of this hasty summons, and were soon 
reconciled to its extreme suddenness. 

But Sir Richard's stay hegan to be protracted 
to an unusual period, and Lady Maberley became 
uneasy. She had received letters from liim, but 
they were singularly quaint, and had the appear- 
ance of haWng been indited under the influence of 
a turbulent mind. Meanwhile strange reports were 
eircolating throughout the neighbourhood, very 
annoying to her ladyship's ears ; what were the 
grounds of them, any further than the baronet's 
precipitate departure and lengthened stay, she 
could not tell ; but not a few, even of the baronet's 
own tenantry, ventured to hint, that Sir Richard 
had all along ^' stood in another's shoes ;" and that 
Castle Blexenby would ere long meet with its true 
proprietor. 

Lady Maberley began to ruminate a little ; she 
called to mind her lord's singular discourse at table 
the day before he set o£F for London, and, connect- 
ing it with the circumstances which, had followed, 
thought it not a little ominotis. His town residence 
was prolonged to a fortnight, — three weeks, — a 
month ; and though letters had duly come to hand, 
yet not one of them cast the smallest light upon 
the cause of this protraction : on the contrary, her 
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ladystiip's pcipkxUy and fear were increased raLW 
tliau allayed by the unconimoa couciscoess of thetl 
epistles, aad she resolved to commiinicateherMili' 
ments to him, and to desire he would extend to bsr 
the proper privilege of ii wife, and keep tier nt 
longer in the dark upon tlie affair. 

Lady Maberley wrote accordingly ; but dayspU- 
Bed beyond the due course before an answer ariirtdi 
When it came, it was hut too corroborgtorf 
of the reports which had been circulating in tlis 
vicinity, and her ladyship, as might be expecttd) 
laid the matter sore to heart. The fanoily bad fR 
some time been in a stale of restlessness, and great 
anxiety of mind; but now an universal gloom per- 
vaded the house. Ijady Mubcrley, neit monutf, 
ordered all the window -drapery to be kept dram, 
and though she was by this time recovered suffi' 
cieutly to walk the lawn again, yet she would not 
leave the castle, and insisted upon her daugh- 
tcra staying within doora. It was indeed a houH 
of mourning: the grounds aUo were suffered to 
overgrow with weeds, and the velvet on the lawn 
lost its softness ; for who would trouble themsehea 
about them, when perhaps tlie next niomeut, a 
Stranger would come aud claim them as bis own. 

But Miss Louise waa moat to be pitied : for, ia 
addition to her domestic miseries, and in the midat of 
alt, her love for Vincent still maintained its fervor^ — 
aud Vincent was no longer near ber. Had he beta 
at hand, she might, at least, liave bad the gloom of 
her reflections diverted now and then by a ft' 
moments' stolen couveise with Urn, and th« : 
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cutreDt of her feeliogs soothed by the assuranea 
of his continaed affectioo. Bat even this consola- 
tion was not to be had : for Vincent had disap- 
peared from the vale of Bedlake as suddenly as the 
baronet had jquitted the castle, and about a week 
previously. All that poor Louise could learn by 
secret inquiries was, that Vincent and his aunt had 
both decamped very early on a certain morning, 
but no one knew why or whither. 

This was very distracting intelligence to a lady 
in love ; and when the hope she had first enter- 
tained of his return, gave way to the despair which 
his increasing absence necessarily generated. Miss 
Louise gradually assumed all the interesting cha- 
racteristics of a love-sick maiden. She langubbed 
and pined like a dove that has lost its mate ; the 
roseate hue of her f^eeks daily faded away, and 
the snow of the lily quickly succeeded. Miss 
Lydia marked the rapid change, and endeavoured, 
with a sister's kindness, to administer befitting 
consolation : and even Lady Maberley herself could 
not but perceive that the contrasting lineament of 
her daughter's complexions was becoming every 
day less apparent. Louise lost her loquacity and 
her appetite : her cheerfulness was gone ; and the 
strains of her guitar no longer afforded her any 
delight ; she preferred loneliness to conversation ; 
and would seclude herself in gloomy chambers, 
rather than be tormented by inquisitive importuni- 
ties respecting her health. Miss Lydia knew very 
well to what all this was attributable : but Lady 
Maberley was sure that her youngest daughter had 
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exhibited an anusiial shnrc of senfilbility from h» 
birth; and argoed tliat the impending fate of tbF 
house of Maberley had borne too heavy upon liei 
feelings, and driven her melancholy. 

Matters stood thus, when another epistle nrnrfi 
from Sir Richard. Ic was of a more consolatoiy 
nature than his former ones; though it did indeed 
convey the intelligence, that the claimant vrlio hul 
arisen had substantiated bis title to the satisfoction 
of a court of law. Bat the good baronet siAatti 
himself and his spouse by the right charitable re 
flection, that in this claimant he had discoyered < 
lost nephew, — the child of his dear departed fcn- 
thcr John, — the perfect image of that little bvj 
who stood hy him in the portrait over the chinme^ 
piece, " It is true," continued Sir Kichard lb W» 
letter, " the youth who has m^t me on this hostile 
ground, is of more substantial apiiearance; for he 
proves to be a tall, well-made, handsome fellow of 
One and twenty ; and possesses the complete re- 
eemblaace of his poor grandfather Sir Everard, for 
which that little portrait is remarkable. I bBre 
made a near and dear relation of him, and he seems 
much nttached to me, now that the justice of liii 
claim is established. We have appointed to be st 
Castle Blexenby on * * • * next, when you shall be 
introduced to your fair nephew, and the girls shall 
g[ive their opinioos of tlieir cavolier-Hke yonng 
cousin. Yon bad better liave things in order for 
the reception of the new landlord." And, in a 
postscript, Sir Richard informed his lady that he 
bad made a compromiae witb hla nephew, rerjr 4^^ 
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feous to the interests of himself and family. 
8 letter occasioned a revolution in the aspect 
itle Blexenby. The light of day was again 
d into the darkened rooms, and the groanda 
reeded and restored to their wonted neatness 
tgvlarity. Lady Maberley made many sapient 
atioBSy and formed a host of ont-of-the-way 
tores re s pecting their intended guesty the new 
»f the demesne ; sincerely hoping that he 
be of .that dignified character which had for 
ies distingaished the fiamily, and which was 
lally necessary to support the lofty station of 
intient baronetage. Miss Lydia was more 
id lively than erer, for the thonghts of her 
cousin kept her spirits in constant eleva- 
bat Miss Lonise, poor girl> thought most 
her fiather's obsertation about the portrait ; 
ce of that little boy being high in favour, as 
ften fancied that it bore a singular resem* 
s to the. absent Vincent. 



PjlBT IV. 

It is now time to tliink of ViDcent Berntidi 
vliom we left some time ago, I believe in > eM* 
of mind almost as much to be commiserated aatlnt 
of Miss Louise lierself. And tliough the roaian^ 
attacbment whicb his yoang soul had formed, still 
held its seat as irnroutably as that which gloved 
with a correspondiug ardour in the bosom of her he 
lored, yet we must for a momcut throw a veil OTcr 
liis amatory BCosatiooB, and view htm iu a very dif- 
ferent character. He was no longer the maiidan 
of the vale of Bedlake, — a youth, however iodc- 
peudcDt in aoul, yet having little or no prospect of 
attaining more tliaa rustic eminence: be was noi, 
ID this second stage, tlic idle boy, whiling away bit 
time at the expense of a fostering old dame, sod 
possessing neither uame nor fortune: he was ast 
now, as it were, the pensive solitary, and enjoybg 
nothing worth existence ; (if we except the affec- 
tions of a baronet's daughter ;) — in short, he «ra» 
no longer Vincent Bernand : no, in sooth, he bad 
nnexpectedty sprung upon the stage of the world in 
the character of young Sir Everard Maberley. 

For it was no other than the humble Vincent 
Bernand, in whom Sir Richard had met with sucb 
a formidable antagonist. Matters bad accidentally 
come to light, which cast a very doubtful cloud 
over Sir Richard's title to the Castle Blezenby 
^^ demesnes. Farther investigatiou was the caii^u^ 
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corroboratory didclosares ; the gentlemen of the 
lair handled the affair with their nraal acuteness 
and dexterity^ and it was^ clearly elicited^ from the 
endence brought forward, that Captain John Ma- 
Mey, the heir at law of the late pbeseesor, had 
left a son. After laborious inquiry, and many a 
froitless search, his place of abode was traced ta 
tiie Tale of Redlake, in the immediate yicinity of 
the estates in litigation, and he was identified in the 
person of Vincent Bemand. The old dame with 
whom he resided, though she had gone by the 
designation of his aunt, proved herself not to be so, 
but only his nurse ; and that she was left in charge 
of him by his unhappy mother, a lady of obscure 
connexions, and who had died in forsaken and in- 
digent circumstances. For a time, the matter was 
at a stand at this point, as the old nurse had always 
understood that Vincent was the fruit of an illicit 
mtercourse. But at length, it was proved, by 
certificates, and the testimony of witnesses, that 
the Captain had been lawfully married to the lady 
some months prior to little Everard's birth;. and 
his case was ultimately considered as perfectly 
made out, and his title to Castle Blexenby fully 
established. 

For a while after young Sir Everard (so we must 
now designate him,) left the vale in his boyhood, 
the vortex of bustle and gaiety into which he was 
hurled, almost without an opportunity of recovering 
from his first surprise, completely overwhelmed his 
faealties. His love for Miss Louise (and sincere 
love is always increased by absence,) broke at last 
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throug!) the traramek of frippery and fasliion which 
eulhralletl biui ; and he learned to abstract hinuelf 
from that splendid society to n-ljicb his ODexpecUd 
fartune had coafcrred on him such (^reat preto* 
sions. Id these moments of solitary refie«tioa ui 
(juietude, he could scarce help regarding his sitiw 
tion as a pleasiug dream ; and could oot but fancy 
that he must soon awake from ita deceptive bril- 
liancy to the humble realities of Redlake aad lib 
clarioaet. His brain turned giddyj as he thought 
upon the connexion between himself and the Ma- 
berleys ; and as bright hopes gilded the honzoa itt 
his reflections almost to the zenith, nhca he dtralt 
upon the image of his dear Louise, Uc bad irell 
nigh gone beside Iiiuself. 

Jt was with a heart «late with such feelijigs, tint 
he was, fur the first time, introduced to Sir Richard 
Maberley ; upon whom, tiotwithstaDdiiig th« fot- 
tuttoLis loss of his title, we shall still confer lint 
nominal houour. It were oeedtess, were it posaibU, 
to note the sensations wliich pervaded the fraae of 
the young lover, when he found himself in tb 
company of the high-boro Sir Richard, and bi (ha 
oharacter of his own uephew.-^tbe supplsnter of 
his large possessions ; or to say with what dotcI 
thrills of delight the treasured image of Miss Louise 
came across bis memory, when lie recollected that 
he bad found in her a lovely cousin. Sir Richard 
too, as was only politic, behaved with luigbty 
cordiality and condescension to hie nephew, and, 
will) great good liutnaur, congratulated bin in a 
bunper upon this grand frolic of 
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Amid all this, Sir Ererard maintained such great 
self-government in one respect^ that he never let 
fall the slightest hint of his regard for Loaise ; 
having resolved to withhold all mention of his suit 
of love, until it was finally and securely settled with 
regard to his suit at law« 

Well : the compromise which Sir Richard named 
io his letter to his lady having been concluded^ it 
was agreed that Sir Everard should accompany his 
uncle to Castle Blezenby. Accordingly, on the 
day fixed for their departure, he entered Sir Rich-- 
ard'a carriage, and the bewildered nephew, and the 
scarcely less bewildered uncle drove rapidly home- 
ward ; the one with his heart leaping in his breast,| 
whenever the rosy countenance of Mbs Loube 
crossed his brain ; and the other for the most parfe 
solacing himself with those self^approving reflec- 
tiona. which crowd the mind after one has uncz-^ 
pectedly brought a threatening affair to an agreeable 
iasue* How Sir Everard's nerves quivered, when 
at the dusk of the next evening, he first caught a 
Urd's-eye view of the well-known mansion em- 
boBomed in wood, at the distance of some miles I 
how bis knees and body shook as they approached 
nearer and nearer to the eventful spot ! how his 
heart throbbed with feverish expectation as the 
carriage suddenly brought up in the dark, at the 
ooter gate of the lawn, and the solitary voice of 
thi ser^ajQt who came to unlock it broke upon his 
tingling ears ! the coachman drove up to the Castle, 
and such was Sir Evcrard's perturbation the mo* 



taent the carriage door was opened, that he had 
not etrengtli to rise. 

" Come, ray brave nephew," cried Sir Richati). 
with a loud voice, " ycu seem rather reluctant to 
enter the hall of yoar fathera. Here, Lydta, ny 
dear, take your fair cousin by the baud and sssifl 
him from the caniage," he continued, on espying 
the smiling countenance of his daughter benealli 
the glimmer of the lamps. These words, spokn 
in a loud and joeular tone, roused the youth from 
his supinenesB ; and making an effort, he bounded 
from the carriage, and managed to greet bis pretty 
kinswoman with a kiss, without betraying sdj 
violent emotion. 

Young Sir Everard now entered the mansion of 
bis inheritance, and walked up the lofty and spa- 
cious ball, supported by bis uncle on the one band, 
and his fair cousin on the other. The gteam of 
the central lamps, and of several small chandeliers 
in the recesses, disclosed to him a white drtia 
waving in an obscure balcony above them; tnd^ 
eating the presence of one who was watching tba, 
and desirous of concealment. A tbonsand wSi 
ideas were at this moment coursing each other 
through the luiud of the trembling lover, and nmy 
strange conjectures had he already formed npon 
the reason of Miss Louise's absence. He had bMn 
sufficiently collected to enquire after the healtb of 
bis annt and cousin Louise, and Lydia, to be 
sure, had pronounced them to he " pretty weU." 
But the sight of that white garment awakened 
Jriodred associations, and the commMloa 
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bim was sach as to throw him into a cold fit of 
perspiration. 

The groupe passed through the hall, and entered 
the saloon, where, in pompous formality, was seated 
Lady Maberley, to give her nephew a reception to 
his own territories. 

'* Where is Louise V* said Sir Richard, after the 
ceremony was over. The question went like a 
knell to the heart of Sir Everard. 

*^ She will be with us in a moment ;" said Lady 
Maberley. The answer struck still deeper into the 
fever's soul. 

Presently a footstep— a light, female footstep 
was heard in the hall: a hand was laid upon the 
latch of the saloon door ; and the young lady en- 
tered, the paleness of her face momentarily dis- 
guised by a blush which mantled over her beating 
bosom. 

** Your good cousin, Sir Everard Maberley," said 
the old baronet to the girl, after he had saluted her 
himself, and who had now turned pale as ashes, and 
stood hesitating, as if afraid to advance, ^hen 
tarning to the youth, who was himself as pale and 
confused as the maiden, '^ Your pretty cousin 
Louise, Sir Everard,^' said the uncle ; ^' she looks 
Bomewhat ill to-night, I fear.'' 

Sir Everard hastened to greet her and she flew 
to meet him. The old baronet looked, and rubbed 
his eyes, and looked again, — and' Lady Maberley 
started from her chair,— on perceiving the two 
cousins rush speechlessly into each other's arms : 
and that, instead of imprinting one cool ceremonioua 
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kiss, our amorous cavalier, in despite of their aa- 
gust presence, clung to the aneet lips of the Ui 
Louise, 

" ke IhoDgh Ihc world of life 
Had DOthiDg forbitn faBlf so twcel betide!" 

She had seen him from the balcooy : and that acoU 
and almost intuitive perception, peculiar to lovers, 
which had taught her to argue that tlie claimant of 
Castle Blexenhy — the little portrait over the ctiin- 
ney-piece— and Vincent Bernacd, might be W» 
and the same puraon, enabled her also, as he pimiinl 
along the hall, to distinguish the features of Ua 
she loved, notwithstanding the altered guise be bad 
assumed. Her feelings, when she hunied down to 
welcome him as her relation, may be imagined, bat 
not p OUT t rayed. 

Nothing was more necessary now than an expla- 
nation ; and as is always the case in such matters, 
an explauation coaseqnently followed. The fomily 
were at once reconeiled to the fervent embniEe of 
Sir Everard and Misa Louise, and to the change 
that had virtually taken place in their ostabUsb- 
ment; though the generosity of Sir Everard would 
not permit him to lay any claim to the actual pos- 
session of the mansion and demesnes, duriog the 
lives of Sir Richard and his Lady. — Miss Lydia 
was satirized for her want of discernment when slic 
greeted Sir Everard at the door, and walked witb 
him through the hall.^Lady Mahcrley expressed 
her candid opinion, that her handsome nepheir was 
really an excccdiog fine youth, and a very admirable 
match for her lovely daughter Louise. — MlasLoBwei 
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constancy was rewarded with a renewal of all her 
former hours of happiness in a tenfold degree ; and 
the roses returned to her cheeks, and she was more 
hlooming than ever ; and no donht willingly enough 
did she suhscrihe to her mother's disinterested 
<ypinlon of the meditated match : — while the worthy 
Sir Richard thought almost as highly of the match 
as the lover's themselves ; and derived great plea- 
sore from the idea of thereby keeping Castle 
Blexenby still in the possession of his own lineal 
posterity : not forgetting, at the same time, the arch 
prophecy which had plagued him so much, and 
which was now about to be in a great degree 
realized. — ^And Sir Everard himself felt very com- 
fortable — very comfortable indeed, we may be sure ; 
and occasionally played a few airs on his old clario- 
net as he sauntered with his sweet cousin down the 
" sycamore avenue." 

At no very distant period Miss Louise became a 
happy bride : and Castle Blexenby is now the resi- 
dence of Sir Everard and his lady : while a healthy 
progeny of Miss Lydia's and Miss Louise's, besides 
a many more, daily parade the lawn, and bring to 
the recollection of their loving parents, the days 
when Miss Louise took such extraordinary delight 
in her guitar, and trilled so many sweet echoes to 
the clarionet of Vincent Bemand. 



j^cmitott bitten* 

A FAREWELL TO AMBITION. 

WriLlcQ at Ihe liiue of bis rtlinquishidg all hopes of Ihe Bir- 

AuBiTioN ! aliall thy haze-encircled star 
Still shed its lurifl inflaence o'er my soul ? 

Still shall the meteor glimmeriug from afar. 
Snake-like enchaiu me in its dire control ? 

There glows the Fane of Honour 'neath thy glearo,— 
Brightly it glows — that radiance is not thine; 

TboBo splendid glories come not from thy bM 
Bed, rnling planet of a fate malign ! 

And yet, dim star, thy magic lares me on ; 

There lurks a witciiery in thy very frown 
That hires me, spell-bonnd, stJll to gaze upon 

And worship what I fain would deem my oval 

My own ! And can this spirit dare to pluma i 
Its little wing to seek a rest so high f 

Shall not such soaring weakness find its doomV 
In wind-strewn ashes ere it reach the sky ti 

Yet lo ! the star burns brighter oi 

The clouds roll off from Honour's temple-gate ; 
Skies ope ; the glories of celestial days 

Sbine out, while EaTth looks dark and desol 
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Ab, fell Ambition ! but I scan ibee now. 
The streams o^ light that yon prond fane disclose. 

Gleam they not too on that rude, rocky brow. 
And barren crag, that ever upward grows. 

Gleam tbey not o'er the dizzy doabtfal steep 
That towers, and yet doth tower, till the worn eye 

Looks with a£fright — and still looks but to weep 
(Fand thought !) that Glory's visions lay so high. 

Fall well I note the anxious crowds that toil 
Along those weary paths,— so oft in vain ! 

How few they be who share the dear-bought spoil ! 
How many they, whose best hopes end in pain ! 

And are those lowlier flights without a charm P 
No soft allnrepient smiles there thro' the gloom ? 

No lively theme the aspiring breast to warm. 
And win our wanderings to a kindlier doom ? 

Come Reason, lend thine aid — the goddess smiles ; 

Draws me, reluctant, to the scenes below ; 
Removes the film, and breaks the enchanter's toils ; 

And bids me mock the fiend Ambition now ! 

My soul expands ! 'tis not one charm alone 
That tempts it here, but thousands fill the eye ; 

All nature blooms before me — and her throne 
Shines in the radiance of a spotless sky. 

p8 
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There aee the wood-bound Htct giidiag on. 
And glaDcing as it glides, like a yomig maid 

On a May morn — while eke the sporlife sun 
Alternate peeps or hides him in the glade. 

There waves the grore with rosy garlands atmn, 
And the blithe west comes lilting with hit Ijit, 

The grt'en leaves dancing to his siry tune. 
Till Even bids the minstrel -breeze retire. 



There nods the giant «f the mountaio -chain, 
Bonnd whose rude brovr the wild>wind's trBUpel 
breaks. 
When the arm'd clouds file off to scour the plaia; 

As angry Tempest from his slumber wakes. 

That mountain -voice ! I loved the melody 

In days when honoat's domes were naught to Wj 

As lone I trod the hills, nor heav'd a sigh. 
Nor dreamt that aught beyond of care could be. 

Go seek, aspiring son! ! the valley's bowers, 
As Evening spreads her mantle gently there ^ 

The smiling cot, where Eve-like beauty pours. 
Pure to the Heavens, a holy vesper prayer. 

¥a there thy gaze — and mark how bright a bean, 
Lights up her eye, where virtues love to spring; 

Then watch thy favourite planet's livid gleam. 
And say, which fire is worth thy worshippiog 
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3rs and groves, rocks, winds, wild nature's train 
'f charms that gladdened when my heart was 

young, 
me, — the theme has won me back again, 
[ere let me rest, unlaurelled and unsung. 

f ehcmld my pinion Tainly strive to soar, 
rhen these soft scenes invite my soul to stay P 
lition ! Honour ! tempt my wing no more, — 
Q seek in lowlier flights a brighter day I 
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FRAGMENT. 

I. 

Smooth from the barber's hands, with neck-cloth 
white 

And clean ; ('twas Thorsdiety) wig most spmcely 
set; 
Coat (quaker cut) well brush'd, and hackles bright 

As could be made, gleaming upon the jet 
Of Warren ; nimble-footed > tripping light, 

For recollect, he was not seventy yet, 
Tho' near, into the school Pedantus came, — 
Pedantus ; — such was the great leader's name. 

II. 

Oh ! what a booming sound did then subside, — 
Sonorous clamour, and obstreperous din 

Ccas'd all ; when flush'd with all the conscious pride 
Of power supreme, Pedantus bolted in, 

March'd to his stand with aspect dignified. 
And gaz'd around as anxious to begin 

The day's fatigues ; while 'neath his searching eye, 

Full many an urchin trembled inwardly. 



Those readers who were fellow-scholars of the author, will 
readily perceiTe who is intended to be represented by the abore 
sketch. 
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FRAGMENT OF A BALLAD. 

*^ The wind blows gusty o'er the moors. 

And dreary stories tells, 
Of storms to come, and men o'erwhelmM 

Amid these rocks and fells. 

^' Keep open lattice, trim the light. 
And make the hearth to glow. 

That in the dark our watch-tower may 
Its radiance far bestow. 

^' Loader it blows, a storm is nigh, 

A sudden winter-storm ; 
Twilight scarce comes than quick he hides 

In night his dusky form. 

*^ So stir the fire, make high the blaze 
And let the lamp burn bright ; 

A beacon we will be to those 
A-wandering to-night/' 

So spake our father, kind old man, 

A righteous man was he : 
A little band around him stood, 

That heard the words with glee. 

One trims the lamp, another brings 

Fresh fuel for the fire ; 
All eager to be thought the most 

Obedient to their sire. 



The good old dame, with sweet aasent, 

Sat smiling by his aide ; 
She took his hand, and bless'd his worth, 

When thus the sage replied,— 

" Thank God ! I'm neither poor nor riqb. 

Nor richer wbh to be ; 
For my small store just teaches me 

Bow sweet is poverty. 

" Sweet when with thee, contentment calm.^ 

Shar'd in a hombls breast ; 
O, then how happy is oor home ! 

How balmy ia our rest t 

" And then, our little store to share 
With those that stand ta need ; — 

To give the morsel we can spare 
Is exquisite indeed. " 

" 'Tis so," the dame rep[ied,r^' 'tia so, 

Thou good aad happy one ; 
And may'st thou yet live oft to share 

Heav'ns glorious benizon," 

The tempest soon howl'd fearfully, 

Our roof roclt'd in the blast ; 
I^tch dark the night, and, worse than alt. 

The snow fell thick and fast. 
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JOURNAL. 

KBPT DDStNO HIS LAST ILLNBSB. 



Bbfosb the reader enters this Journal, let him put away 
erery worldly thoni^ht, that the wholesome matter it coatains, 
»aj find a qniet and nnallayed sanctuary in his heart. It it 
a faithiU transcript of the repentant thoughts of a dying 
sinner, who .was fully conscious of his awful state, but who, 
thanks to the Divine Orace ! was enabled t^look forward 
sndismayed, and to await the approaching dHage with be- 
coBiing resignatioo. He was ** a youthful traveller in the 
.way,'* who, with the unthinking glee which too often charac- 
terizes his age, had roamed with fatal indifference along the 
{feasant paths of life, till he unexpectedly found himself in the 
Valley of Death. But be sunk not in that gloom-— affliction 
threw an halo around him which the surrounding darkness 
could not penetrate ; and he became a burning and a shining 
light, which, to all who folldw, nay be at once a warning and 
a guide. 

Concerning the matter of this Journal — the principal part, 
as may be expected, is deeply serious ; but he does not uni- 
formly continue in that strain ;— hehad now become the Lord's 
creature, but he was stiU an inhabitant of earth ; and there 
are several papers, interspersed throughout, which may interest 
the general reader. Any little defect in style will meet with 
indulgence when the wasting condition of the writer is con- 
sidered* 



April 9tli. This is my birth day. Twenty two 
years have sow passed over my head, and in the 
coarse of that period — ^how much mispent time ? 
Thoughtlessly have I followed the mammon of an* 
righteousness, desperately unconscious of the golf 
that yawned beifeath me daily ! How powerful are 



the opiate draughts which Sstan administers to in, 
and with what recklessness do we drink up hia po> 
tioDs ! The stale of dreadfal self- security in which 
we repose, slumbering and sleeping in sin, is tmlj 
the most wretched of uU states. We are entirely it 
the world's service ; tJiick of nothing but worJdlf 
things, and rest all our hopes and desires on tbe 
world. And yet, upon reflection, how evident itii 
that we arc immortal beings, and if immortal, boir 
insignificant the space of time we occupy on eailli 
compared to the infinitude of an afler-etemity ! 
Nothing caff be more apparent than that our eziit- 
ence here is intended as a probationary stats, 
wherein we may i)repare for a more perfect staW' 
hereafter : but this grand and important tmtb, 
trbicb alone, if suffered to keep hold of our atten- 
tion, is BufiGcient to set our hearts against eanhly 
thio^, — seldom or never enters our thoughta ; and 
so, by giving up ourselves to the world, wc blind 
our eyes to every thing beyond the world, and be- 
get in our hearts an attachment to temporal, perish' 
ing things, which hourly strikes deeper and deeper 
root, till the very resemblance of spiritual things a 
utterly eradicated, and Satan triumphs completely. 
How great is the necessity of training up a child 
in the way he should go ; of early pointing out M 
bis mind, the vanity and corruptibility of all (en- 
poral things, and setting before him, in strong 
colours, the vast importance and incorruptibility of 
things spiritual. It is the neglect (most general) of 
this duty with regard to children's education, that 
so mightily atrengthens tlte attachment to tbe world 
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engendered by inbred sin. It is very natural to 
sappose that youth, if not restrained by strong im- 
pediments, and from the beginning kept in the 
path of godliness, will plnnge thoughtlessly and 
cifrelessly on ; its own judgment being insufficient 
to ebeck it. Once at large, the love of liberty in- 
creases with every step, and the greater the exercise 
of liberty in youth, the greater becomes the es- 
trangement of the thoughts from any thing serious. 
At times, our attachment to the world must be 
deemed infatuation even by ourselves ; for every 
day's experience teaches us, that life is beset, from 
beginning to end, with cares and disappointments. 
Indeed, careless being as I am, I was very seldom 
beguiled with the enjo3fment of any vain pleasure, 
bat my thoughts pointed out to me, that it would 
undoubtedly be followed by cares or grief; and I 
ever found this to be the case. We attend places 
of worship, then, and hear men of much learning, 
piety, wisdom, and experience, recommending from 
the pulpit the perusal of one particular book— the 
Bible ; and assuring us that it would be found a 
balm for all wounds, a consolation for all grievances. 
We go home, still heavy and oppressed in mind, 
and behold ! the volume lays at our elbow. Do we 
take it up, according to the good man'-s advice, and 
make the experiment ? No. — We let it remain on 
the table, and perhaps apply to a novel or a poem. 
What is it that holds us back from our Bible ? It 
is the aversion which we have had for that book 
from our childhood. We remember to have seen 
the Bible daily before our eyes from our first re- 
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oollection of things ; we were taught, lessons from 
it at school, but the quaintuess of its laagunge, and 
tbe lerity of that mode of teaching, only begot 
aversion ; and nhen those days of boyhood vere 
orer, vre left the book to negUct ; the only impres- 
aioD it had made upou ub being, that it was a dry, 
uninteresliag volume. 

Id the days of our early youth we are not given to 
mucli reflection or meditation, especially upoa boly 
things: reading the Bible, therefore, in a careless 
way, merely as a standard of the English toDguc, 
is a most unlikely method of opening to our iiudef- 
standiag any of its great truths : the words are all 
to us, the matter unattended to. And this of the 
Holy Bihie 1 the revealed word of God ! the blessed 
Gospel ! the only book which is necessary for man's 
comfort ] What a most shameful contempt of the 
Almighty! Instead of being thus shockingly care- 
less, we should bold out thut book to children as the 
best book tbey can ever read; the nature and deep 
importance of its contents we ought to impress uppn 
them by all manner of devices. Teach ihcm to con- 
sider the volume as most sacred, and not to be soiled 
or handled roughly. Let nil the most easy passagei 
be selected for their reading, and let it be read for 
the sake of the matter, not for the words,— and let 
such reading be accompanied by verbal explana- 
tions. Let bim who has done amiss, be deprived 
of his Bible for a time, that he may be led to un- 
derstand, how great a deprivation the want of a 
Bible is. If in his childhood he is diligently luugbt 
tbe ijiestimablc value of ibis work, as he groxs k 
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manboody and as reflection and judgment open and 
maturoy he will find himself possessing correct ideas 
on « snhject which is of immeasurably more import- 
ance than all other branches of education. 

It is a sad reflection, that very few young men 
erer give Uie Bible a thought ; Qr, perhaps, they 
may turn over its pages on a Sunday, reading a 
lesson for forms sake. I, for one, was equally 
eareless of my Bible, and never considered its con^ 
tents with any proper degree of seriousness, until it 
pleased Ood to lay his chastening hand upon me, 
under which dispensation of His providence I have 
now lingered seventeen weelcs, and still remain in a 
very weak and dubious state of health. Upon feel- 
ing the gripe of disease, I had recourse to religious 
works, and certainly drew much consolation firom 
them. I turned to the Bible, — ^but I labour under 
a painful lethargy of soul even yet^ so that I do not 
read my Bible with vigour. The Lord help me, 
and give me understanding to comprehend his Holy 
Word ! I know I have lived in great sin, and in 
nothing perhaps have sinned more, than in the 
breaking of God's holy Sabbath. How often have 
I appropriated that day to works of worldly interest 
and pleasure ! How seldom have I attended on 
that day, the house of God ! And if I did attend 
the holy sanctuary, was it to worship ? Alas no !^ 
to spend my time in thinking of worldly things, 
instead of devoting my whole soul to the praise of 
the Most High. But my sins are innumerable : I 
have forgotten my God ; — ^how, then, can I, a worm 
of disobedience, hope that God will think of me ? 
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Bat throagli tbc blessed atoueiMcnt of liia doar Soir 
we may yet hope for mercy ! Lord ! break mf 
flinty heart, and let the waters of repentance ud 
faith flow forth abiindautly. I am »ery backwinl 
in prayer. I wish to pray, but I feel a difficulty io 
offeringup my thoughts fervently. I am, alaslheut- 
less, and stand in every need of help from Oed. 
Oh, heavenly Father ! make me examine mystlf; 
cause me to search deeply and persevoringly into ny 
heart, and may a real and sorrowful contritioa ba 
tbc result. " Create in mo a new heart, and renew 
a right spirit within mc." Make me a true CbriaUin. 
Fix my affections solely on heavenly things, ud 
give mo a proper distaste for all earlhly and cor- 
ruptible pleasures. May my soul feel a daily 
increase of holy desires, and eager longioga after 
true godliness: and, O merciful Father! I bewwh 
Thee, fill me with the love of Thee ! My mindil 
in an unsteady, wavering slate, and the energieitf 
my iotellcct are much depressed : do Thon, O God, 
strengthen and fix them. Fix them wholly ^oe 
Thee, and let their increased strength be wlioUj t* 
Thy glory! O, enable me to shake off the false ErBBr 
mels of tbc world, which so beset mo ; and dimt 
me entirely of their influence. Should it pleate 
Thee to recover me, I beseech Thee, shield mc 
against all future temptations of the world, llic 
flesh, and the devil, and enable mc by Iby grace, to 
triumph overall. Sauctify this dispensation onto 
mc, and let religion find q temple in my heart. Oh 
may a good work be already begun in my bMrl. 
atony as it is ; and, should that be the case, let U 
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not lannraisby but I pray Thee that it may be car« 
ried on with vigour, so that at last, it may appear 
a splendid instance of redeeming mercy ! Teach me 
tc pray, to pray with fervour, to pour out earnest 
raqaests from the heart ; and to approach thy 
heavenly footstool with deep humility. Oh Ood, 
iispire me with a thorough sense of my own weak- 
MSi, and meanness : may I be humbled to the 
dost ! Extirpate all pride from my heart, and all 
eiil thoughts which come upon one unawares, and 
cleanse and purify my soul utterly from its sins 
throDgh the blood and sufferings of Thy dear son, 
oar blessed Saviour. Amen. 

April 10th.— -I have been the greater part of a 
week under the influence of opiate medicines, which 
render me very drowsy, and unfit me for any deep 
reflection. Notwithstanding now that I have been 
eonfined to my room for ten weeks, yet I do not 
Feel so weak as might have been anticipated. During 
my illness, the Lord has been very good to me, 
inflicting little pain upon me^ and giving me patience 
to endure my disorder calmly, and hope, to look 
Forward to a day of restoration. My cough con* 
tinue's with little or no change of symptom. T am 
recommended to retire into the country when fine 
weather sets in, and we have nearly fixed on making 
Qlazedale our summer residence if we can meet with 
accommodation. May the Lord give his blessings 
to our plan. 

April lUh. — On reading the valuable life of 
the late Rev. Legh Biehmond, which I have now 
jfii my handsy'one cannot help regrettbg, that there 

Q 
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arc not many more anch men engaged io the Church 
Ministry. But alas, lie was one of those bright 
beinga, who, like a conoel, shed abroad their splen- 
dnur during a limited existence, and are then ao 
more seen ; and it is long ere we see the Hbe sgaiii. 

He was in all respects a truly pious, godly, af- 
fectionate, hard-labouring servant of lits heavml; 
master, in that high calling wherein he miaistered. 
Re was first curate of Bradiiig and YaTertand, io 
the isle of Wight, and about two years after he had 
entered on his cnrscies, his eyes were by the grace 
of God thoroughly opened, and his soul naderveitt 
its great saving change in consequence of reading 
Mr. Wilberforce's ' Practical Chrialianily.' Thence- 
forward, it may be said, he was truly a labooring 
2ea1ouB|iastoramonghi» flock, and the Lord greatly 
blessed his ministry, very much good having, where- 
PTCr he went, resulted from his preaching. UN 
style was cxleinpore, and he highly excelled in art 
eloquent and masterly exposition of the great trutht 
he was called upon to lay open. 

It was in 1805, that Mr. Richmond bccanw 
Hector of Tuwy in Bcdforshire ; and he was guallj 
honoured with the appointment of Chaplain to lh« 
Duke of Kent. 

He was among the fi.rst institntors of the Britlsb 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Church MissTOnerf 
Society, and the Society for promoting Ohdstlaally 
among the Jews : and he made several tonra ronnd 
England, pleading the cuuse of these institotioo* 
with a fervor and determined zeal, which enmred 
to bis missions unbounded svicceu. His Isboriou 
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efforts, during these periods (as appears from ex* 
tracts inserted from his joonials) were astooishiDg, 
ud yet he quailed not, neither did he, according to 
his own assertion, feel any fatigne. He was, also, 
imong the first founders of the Religions Tract 
Society, 

Be published three sermons only; so that, in 
me sense, his extempore mode of preaching caused 
I great loss to the world. He was the Author of 
' The Fathers of the English Church ; containing 
itleetions from the writings of the Reformers, in 
ifols. 8?o. He also wrote three Tracts; <The 
[Mryman's Daughter;' * Little Jane;' and, *The 
^egro Servant ;' which were afterwards published 
»gether, under the title of ^ Annals of the Poor !' 
rhe first named tract, has been the means of pro* 
lacing a more beneficial effect, than perhaps any 
»ther tract that ever was written. It made converts 
Q ail quarters ; and its celebrity was so great, that 
i was translated into nineteen foreign languages, 
t is calculated, that between one and two millions 
f copies have been circulated in Britain, and four 
lillions of copies of the translations spread abroad, 
[ighly gratifying was it to the pious author, to 
ear, in many places which he visited, of the good 
one by this tract ; a gem which ought to find a 
lace in every Christian's library. I hope to par* 
liBfle the Annals, 

On the 8th May, 18279 this great and good man 
aa taken to his eternal rest. He was married to 
D amiable wife, who bore him twelve children, 
ifht of whom survived him. There b inserted fat 
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the Memoir, a letter, writteji by ouo of lusdRiighlen 
to a friend, giving a[i account of liis illness and death, 
whicb, for a combination of alTeclioo, piH;, %U 
sweetness of comfiusition, has, I sboiUd thiak.nuiglT 
if ever been equalled. 

The Memoir forms, altogether, one of the moM 
interesting works I ever read; and rellects ihe 
highest credit on the pious Author. Muy I Iod; 
treasure it in my retnembraiice, and not cease (•> 
think of the good Legli Richmond with delight aid 
profit: may his example be a heacou and a guiding 
Btar to me, and may 1 ever hold the memory of such 
a man in veneration. Aluy his overflowing fiMf, 
hid unshaken zeal, and great love of bis fellow- 
creatures, often recur lo my mind, aud act is 
■timiilants, Id me, to works of goodness. 1 do 
eaniestly hope that this book will be read by thou- 
aands and thousaiids ; and pity it is that the pernwl 
of Bucb works, docs not form the more general tasic 
pf the literary. The Memoir of Le^h Richnuad 
k worth ten thousand euch pmdueiious as Reuben 
Apsley, Tor Hill, &c. The Lord refuroi (be de- 
praved taste of the age ! 

Air. Richmond was born January 29th, 1772, 

April 12th. — (Sunduy.) Still very lethargic- 
Slept most of the after part of the day, Thi) 
drowsiness quite unfits my mind for any seri»«s 
thinking. The Lord restore my faculties to thtic 
wonted energy, to his praise and glory. 

April 13th,— ThU afternoon, Mr. C. jun. called, 
and prayed with me. May the prayers of tliM* 
jtind Jndinduala, wko daily think of me iu offering 
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Qp their own requests to a merciful God> be heard 
and blessed ! and, O Lord ! grant me grace to pray 
fervently unto thee myself, and may I then, in 
gratitade, remember the solicitude of these my 
friends. 

April 14th. — ^At six p. m. died neighbonr J . 

I see the curtains let down on the solemn event. 

My father has just been following his friend B 

to the grave, and on Saturday was buried Mr. 

B . And thus rapidly do our friends drop into 

the grave one after another, and are soon forgotten. 
How lightly we look upon Death ! With what 
apathy do we treat the lessons this havoc of mor- 
tality is daily teaching us ! What numerous warnings 
we des[)ise ! Every dispensation whispers to us : 
■'^ Now, are you ready r but we shut our ears against 
it. O God ! may our hearts be applied to deep 
solemnity of thought and searching and examination 
of ourselves ; for, alas, we are not ready, and our 
hour may be at hand ! Lord, prepare us ! Change 
onr hearts, and save us by thy precious blood ! Let 
US be enabled to cry out with joy at thy coming: 
.*' O Death, where is thy sting P O grave, where is 
thy victory ?" 

April 15th.— As I lay in bed last night, being 
slightly under the influence of opium, the following 
(Fable shall I call it P) came into my mind ; which 
being, as I think, somewhat new, I have not dis- 
dained writing down ; adding a short moral or 
illustration. 

Q8 
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• ' THK FABLE. 

There was a certain cili/eii who bad bought t 
■mall jewel, fnr wliich he had paid nne gw 
Happening to meet witli a certain Jew, be, an 
other things, shewed him this Jewel; when the Je* 
examining it closely, seemed to discover in it some 
{tarticuUr mark of valne. " How mush yoa (iw 
for disf" said the Jew. "A guinea," said the 
citizen. " Humph ! — oie give you two," the other 
replied. The citizen was about to accept the oAr 
joyfully, when on a anddcn he hesitated. For.sald 
tie to himself, this lew would never be so ready 
with his money, were not the stone of great talue, 
I will, therefore, be cnntious with him, Reasoning 
thus with himself, he requested the Jew to remain 
where he was, until he went to a certain watch- 
maker's shop, and made fnrther enquiry as to its 
value. " I have a pretty jewel here," qaoih he to 
the watchmaker, "what is its worth, honestly !' 
The latter viewed it, and, at length, seemed to fii 
bis eyes on it with intense interest. " What do yoa 
bargain at V said he to the citizen. " Nay," slid 
the citizen, " I came to team the value." *' What- 
ever you have given for it less," replied the watcb- 
naker, ten guineas are yours on making it niM." 
Here the citizen halted again, and began to entertain 
& mighty opinion of his jewel, and that the bu- 
^inera were cheating him, and ofTering for belo* 
Its value. So he refused the ten gaineas, and fo^ 
getting the Jew, went home and locked himaetfh 
his closet to consider what he had beat do. Jit 
length he resolved to W^ Ws \atV. with the grai la 
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LoDdon, and, accordingly, haviag made ready, ha 
let off for town, full of speculations. 

His first application was to an eminent jeweller, 
who, after a mioute iuvestigation, offered iiim five 
hundred guineas for the jewel. This unexpected 
price be at once resolved to take ; but, it on* 
bappily came into bis bead, tbat tbere was one 
jeweller more eminent and skilful tban all tbe rest ; 
and be would first bave bis opmion. So away be 
went, and baving requested tbe man of skill to use 
all tbe means in bis power to discover tbe utmost, 
value of tbe stone, be was about to pronounce it at 
a tbousand guineas, wben, to leave notbing untried, 
he applied an instrument to it, which, upon pressure, 
broke it into a hundred pieces. " Ah" said the 
jeweller, " I was about to set a thousand guineas on 
the jewel. How greatly it has deceived me !-*-for, 
yon see it is but a very common pebble.'' The 
citizen was confounded, and was about to remons- 
trate ; but finding he bad no grounds, he sneaked 
away ; got out of town ; and at last, had conscience 
enough to reflect, that if he had accepted the Jew's 
offer of two guineas, he. bad made a hundred per 
cent upon his purchase ; " and any man tbat covets 
more," said he, ** surely ought to receive my re- 
ward." 

Avarice knows no bounds. The more food be 
gets, tbe more be craves, and is but a starveling 
after all. He grasps at every thing, whether in or 
out of bis reach, but, like " vaulting ambition,'' be 
frequently " overleaps himself." Tbe grand lessoa 
of life is, to be content with little. If you bava 

q4 
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little, and are content, yoii liave a qaiet breut', 
but whether yoii have liiilc or much, ifyomcont 
more, yoo are unhappy. Let ns constantly beu in 
niiiid, that whatever we poj!>ess hei%, we cbdmI 
possess long : the less we set our hearts opnn 
any thing then, the lesa will be the pain iu pariiiit 
with it. Let us be cnntenl with what God haib 
seen good to give us, relying fully on His care for 
the supply of atl temporal benefits ; and settiog our 
BfTections only on things above, not on thiags of 
the earth : so ahall we, through Jesas Christ, be 
blessed here, and accepted hereafter into the joy of 
the just. 

April 16lh. — "Lord! what is man, tbst tboa 
artminttfnlofhim!" 

' To look up tlirougb nature unto nature'! G«d/ 
is certainly an exalted and most in teres tinf; nodi 
of viewing the omnipotence of our great CnatOt, 
To the intelligent man, every animal, every Uldj 
insect, plant, carries with it a Ihoasand proofs of a 
Almighty and Omnipresent Being. The toeaneit 
herb plucked from a dunKhill, will afford nmtier 
for half a day's meditation. Bxamine it with the 
knowledge of a botanist, and yon perceive all its 
[mrts complete, and each adapted admirably totbc 
end designed ; you arc struck with the aystematit 
beauty this, even so neglected a flower, displa|i 
npon investigation. But go farther ; examiae it 
closer : — it is in their more minute examinatioBf 
that the grand dilTereace between the works of a 
creating God, and bis creature man, are rendeitA 
M coaspicnous. Voa start at the new and fonntriy 
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hidden beaoties, that arise beneath the powerfol 
mieroseope ; the completeness of structure mani* 
fiested in every part, and the astonishing display of 
perfection that rises up before yon on every increase 
of the scale in which yon view it. So it is with 
every work of God's. The wonders of creation are 
seen to least advantage in the distance. The 
Almighty's handiwork does not shun inspection ; 
bat ought to be closely looked into : and the more 
closely, the more perfect it will appear. Vain 
would it be for man, were he possessed of optical 
means, surpassing millions of times in power the 
most powerful of microscopes, to discover a single 
particle unfinished or unpolished in the simplest 
created object. But what are the creations of 
man ? his boasted skil fulness or ability in work- 
manship ? Examine it through the all-discovering 
glass ; and the more we magnify, the greater clum* 
siness and confusion we perceive. Then let the 
man who prides himself upon his skill, humble 
bimaelf tathe dust ; for the leg of a fly is a struc- 
tnre with which human art can bring nothing in 
competition. 

But if this lower sphere, and the things that inhabit 
it, are calculated to raise our minds towards the 
Creator, how much more so, must a contemplation of 
the firmament on a starry night ! We think our own 
globe an amazing bulk of matter, and when we learn 
that it is a round body, whirling about in a state 
of suspension, we are struck dumb with astonish- 
ment. But the reflection, that every little sparkling 
point which glimmers in the sky, is a mass of in- 
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habited matter, probably immensely larger than W 
globe ; that iii the myriads of these which we bebaUi 
we see only a small part of the number of these 
bodies which pervade all space ; milLioos perhaps 
of others too distant to be seen at all, exisliag be- 
yond them ; that these bodies are millions of mil- 
lions of miles distaot from the place where woetand; 
and above all, that as the sun forms the centre of 
a system of which the more conspicuous stars form 
a part, so other suns are the centre of other aysteuM 
so remote that we cannot even see them as stare i— 
then must we indeed turn giddy with striving |0 
grasp in&nitnde, and fall down, eKclaiming : "0 
God! who can comprehend thy wondroos workil" 
When we have reflected on all this, how very litllt 
man appears in the vasC scale of the nniverse ! Hov 
great bis pride, presumption, and ingratitude ! Hov 
desperate the depravity of his fallen heart, wbeabt 
dares constantly disobey that Being who gave bin 
breath — that Being who fashioned and planned, 
and at his word exccnted all these worlds on 
worlds 1 And again, how forbearing that Being, 
tbat He hath not destroyed mankind, for their in- 
cessant depravities and contempts of Hia power. 
And how amazing the love of God toward this poor 
fallen creature man, when we remember, that He 
has in store a Heaven, a place of blessedness, eter- 
nally and beyond all conception happy, for euch as 
will obey His Holy Word, and draw nigh to Him 
through the merits of our Saviour ! Infinitude of 
jiowerl Infinitude of mercy ! lofinitiide of love I 
April 17th, — (Good Friday) The day on 
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we commomorate an event, the most important to 
mankind that ever happened upon earth, — the 
Cracifixion of our blessed Savioar. This day did 
the only and bclored Son of God, lay down in 
agonies, a life of sorrow and tribnlation for the sins 
of all mankind, — for the sins of the poor worm who 
now writes these lines ! What a glorions sacrifice ! 
How infinite the love of God to send such a sacri- 
fice for the reconciliation to him of poor, lost, 
disobedient, rebellious creatures ! How infinite the 
love of Jesus to yield himself, voluntarily, an 
expiation for our crimes ! Loto unspeakable I Oh 
God ! break this bond of iniquity which enchains 
me, and in Thy boundless mercy deliver me, through 
the Redeemer's blood, from the burthen of my sins« 
Let me ever bear this great event fixedly in mind : 
let me dwell in my secret hours on a Saviour's agony 
and bloody sweat, a Saviour's cross and passion-* 
until my soul shall yearn after salvation, as the hart 
panteth for the water-brooks : — until a full con- 
viction of my deep depravity shall be effected ; and 
then may I come to Thy footstool, humble and 
sorrowing, with full faith in the blessed atonement, 
and meet with the promised pardon and grace, 
through the redeeming blood of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ. Lord ! I can do nothing of myself, strength- 
en and uphold me ; arm me vdlh the christian's 
armour against Satan and the world, and may my 
after life be spent to Thy glory : Amen. 

April 19th. (Easter day.) The day on which 
we commemorate the glorious Resurrection of our 
Savioun This day did he triumph over dieath and 
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liel], sia and Satan. Never in llie history of spiriUll 
or lemporal warfare, was 30 miglity a defeat u^ 
tained aa that b^' Satan, on this day. Christ 'bint 
the bonds of sin, and through His redeeming h\OQi, 
all may be saved by Faith and Repentance. 
God, .strengthen me, support me. I am very wetk; 
my sou) still longeth after earthly things, and 1 an 
exceedingly slothful. Slir up within me, O blsaed 
God! a spirit of fervency, and excite me to fre- 
quency of prayer, that ray requests may be accept- 
able at the throne of Thy mercy. Above all) 
humble me; give me a Ihoiongh sense of my own 
nothingness, and preserve me from all self-rightewii- 
■less : may I feel that 1 can do nothing witboat 
Thee ; and O, fill mc with love of Thee, and gaidf 
me in the narrow path that leadeth unto life, &> 
thy dear Son's sake ! 

April 27th. — The last week has indeed been ow 
of great supineness. My lethargy or veokneas, m 
both, have been such as to prevent me lakitig upnif 
pen. For three days 1 was cootined to bed till the 
evenings, on account of a severe rheumatic attack, 
chieSy affecting my breast. By the blessing of God, 
that is now somewhat better, and 1 have sat op 
to-day. The weather bas long been greatly againit 
jny disorder, and still continues so. My friends 
anxiously look oat for a change, that I may get 
into the country ; but the Lord's will be done, and 
may we bow with all submission to it ! In Bis 
Stands are the limes and the seasoss, and He order- 
eth all as seemeth to Him good ; and if we have 
^,ue,reliapce.u]ioii Utm, eyerj thing will asai 
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tttrn oat for the best. He can heal me in un- 
toward weather, as well as in fine weather, if He 
thinketh fit. — O may I then rest iny hopes firmly on 
the Rock of His love ; seeking salvation through the 
blood of the holy Jesus, and coming unto the throne 
of mercy with a contrite and repentant heart. O 
God ! guide me and support me through whatever 
troubles it may please Thee to lay upon me. 

May 1st. — The month of May enters with a 
very unpropitions aspect: clouds and rain, and cold 
winterly winds are the predominant features. Let 
us not repine, however, for in how short a space 
of time (particularly at this season of the year) 
does the Almighty change the frowns of retreating 
storms into the smiles of sunshine and summer. 
Seldom has there been a more backward spring 
than this is said to be : the fields look, generally, 
dull and winterly ; and the hedgerows are for the 
most part only budding ; few blossoms have made 
their appearance, and the month seems to have 
come before its time. Yet, when we reflect, all the 
uneasiness and discontent expressed by us during 
the past month, is much out of place : for by being 
retarded early, vegetation is better able to with- 
stand the blasts which earlier or later, (we may 
state, in natural course,) sweep over the island 
during the spring. A little sun and genial tempera- 
ture now is all that is wanting to burst the turgid 
bud, and clothe the vegetable creation with bloom 
and verdure. What may not God have in store 
for us P Who shall scan His ways ? Who may re- 
pine at His will ? — ^A few weeks of mild weather. 
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will set every thing ueaily upoo a level i 
other years' growlh, wiili a piobabilily uf greittc 
abundaDce and the fruits of the earth shall, b; 
the care of an all-wise Providence, be bron^bl 
forth in due season. Let us then rely od God ia 
e?ery tiling we do, atid for every thing we want; 
and not make oarsetves Jtidges lo arraign tJia diriM 
decrees, and aay, this would be better thus; ortbtt, 
thus. Impiety and arrogance buyoud description ! 
How little do wc know of ourselves and our notbnis> 
nesB ! How little do we reHcct on the care God bw 
for us, and our utter de-pciidanco upon Uim for tba 
supply of all our necessities ! Naked came we ontW 
the womb, and naked should we remain all the d^i 
of our lives, were not a loving, gracious God goord* 
ing and protecting us daily and hourly. O God, 
preserve me from all self-sufficieucy ; keep me 
continually in alarm as to the well-being of my soul, 
that I may be circumspect in every thing I do : but 
O preserve me from all despondency which it 
wicked before thee, as doubting the efficacy of thy 
holy promises through Christ Jesus, and give me a 
true and litely faith in the blessed atonement of 
the crucified Saviour, and sincere repeutance of all 
my iniquities, (which are many and great!) and 
finally accept me as a member — fitted by obedieuce, 
perseverance, and increase of grace — of thy heavenly 
kingdom, through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
May 3rd— The swallow has made her appearance. 
There is a circumstance in the migration of tho 
swallow tribe, which haa not yet, perhaps, beeu re- 
..^ marked by naturalUts. I aUude to the great dl^_ 
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ference that may be noticed in the times of their 
appearance, comparing one year with another ; — a 
difference evidently consequential on the state of 
the weather. Their usual, or proper time, is about 
the middle of April, (Bewick fixes it earlier,) but 
in cold, untoward seasons, they are not seen till 
May. The point with me is, how do the swallows, 
when in distant lands across the vast ocean, ascer- 
tain their times in different years, so as to come 
every season just when the weather moderates. We 
allow an instinct implanted in them by the Creator 
of all, teaching them to set off at, or very near, a 
particular period ; but to go further, and imagine 
that instinct extended to meet the difficulty of the 
above point— -in other words to suppose an instinct 
capable of adapting itself to the particular circum- 
stances of a case, would, at least, be breaking into 
the analogy of instincts, which, wherever we find 
them, are, I believe, of a fixed, regulUr, unchange- 
able nature. Whoever heard of an annual change 
of the same species of instinct in the same animal I 
One method of accounting for the above peculi^i 
arity, I ground upon the supposition, that many of 
the swallow tribe (probably the current year's 
breed) remain with us in a torpid state during the 
winter. From the numerous accounts that have 
been given of their being found in that state, par- 
tiealarly in the Gentleman's Magazine, I am dis- 
posed to place considerable reliance upon the fact. 
Now, may not the swallows which first appear, be 
those which have thus lain torpid ; and which, 
warmed into life by the increased temperature^ 
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alwuyg get Che atari of their travelling bTctlitfii' ) 

Ani] I must then assume, lliat the latter rcgubily { 

make their appearauce iu May, before wbictt time, . 
iudeed, seldom moie than a few stragglers a/x 

Another conjecture T have to offer is, that swal- 
lows emigrate from hence to the great wilds of 
Africa, and Ihus their journey hilher tuay bg prlu- 
cipally over laud. Suppose them to come at ^ 
regular period, as the middle of Apnl, wbatshuld 
stand in the way of a conjecture, that these birda, 
as they pass over France, atid approach JSnglaml, 
feeling the increase of cold as tbey gain tUe north, 
may hover about that more genial climate, uitil 
the air here is in a lit state for their receptifia^ 
These conjectures arc very speculative) and> at ■ 
future period, if spared, I may perhaps give Ibe 
subject more mature c ana tde ration, aud endeatout 
to obtaiu ibettpinions of such as arc ioBnitely more 
competent than myself, 

Mav 6tb.— This day I purchased 1st. a Bible, 
(may the Almighty be my guide, aud guardian, and 
preceptor in my perusal of this holy book ; aud may 
1 read with such proht to my soul, that I may be 
led truly to estimate it as infiaitely the moat 
valuable book that ever was or will be written.) 
•2. Scott's Force of Truth, — ou Growth of Grace,— 
ou Repentance, — and on Election. 3. Pilgrim's 
Progress, wi,th Scott's Notes. 4. The First Book 
of Homilies, — which, together with the other worki 
I have on spiritual subjects, will, 1 trust, afford me 
» rich repast of Ki^ag when I lun | 
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God's permissiou) into the conntry. May He bless 
these works nnto ine, and all others that I read : 
and may T read nothing but to the profit of my soul, 
and the glory of God ! 

The Cuckoo was heard to day, for the first time 
this year, by my father. The remarks upon the 
migratiOD of swallows, — May 3rd. — may be thought 
to be applicable to the Cuckoo, but I apprehend 
that she arrives at the usual period, but does not 
fiing until the weather becomes mild. 

May 8th. — The weather since the 3rd. has been 
much more seasonable. Vegetation, T understand, 
has had a most rapid growth ; most jof the fruit<- 
trees are In full blossom ; the hedges are nearly 
clothed, and every object shews signs of full life 
and vigour. The man of despair may now be 
convinced, how wisely the great Creator orders all 
things for our benefit, — and let him despond no 
more ; but with a glad heart and cheerful coun* 
tenance let him receive whatever God pleases in his 
bounty to send him. — (See May 1st.) , 

May 9th.— This day A. ^ . and G. -- — . visited 

me, in full vigour of health, gay, thoughtless as 
ever. Last time we all met together, I also was in 
health and spirits, thoughtless, an alien to the 
Bible, a rebel to the standard of God. Illness has 
brought together my wandering thoughts, and the 
Bible and spiritual works have become my principal 
companions. Tardy, tardy, tardy !— Oh God, stir 
up the spirit of holiness within me, and give me 
seal, fervour, a very great and daily-increasing 
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desire arter Balvatiou, and rany tliy bleased word be I 
alliii all tome! I 

A3 we aat together, my two frienda, as was qboI ] 
with us all three, passed jokes and were very mettji 
a mirth in which I felt myself in nowise dUpceed 
to join. J could not avoid reflecting on the days 
when I WES perhaps tlie merriest and moat giddy 
of the three. Ah, methought, should the mercy of 
God restore me again to wonted health,— -shall I 
slill ho found the gaily, thoughtlessly dispowd 
individual that I was !* 

I apprehend a young man has little id the yro- 
greas of his religion, more difficult to withslacMJ, 
liian the seductive lures, and taunting jeers of kis 
companions. I speak not of infidel corapanionattr 
of those who entertain no regard for reltgioH 
eKercisca whatever : the animadversions of mb 
men arc not to be noticed ; and the yoang cbri^ 
tian will find it his doty to avoid them altogethaK 
J apeak of such young men as professing the cbll^ 
tian religion, have been decently moral in tUt 
Gondnct, and for whom one cannot bat fed a 
reflpect. With these the young pilgrim's secluded 
habits, nerions conversation, and altogether alt«nd 
demeanour, are too apt to be considered narks^f 
tiielhQdism,—B, word unfortunately used in BHf 
instances as synonymous with fanaticism ! KMher 
than undergo a persecuting lectura or sconfil 
rebuke from these unenlightened persftos, Ih ii 
either tempted to join iheir fiiroltlies, or indnocd 
to shun their society altogether. To join in error, 
because we are not bold enough to assert oar dis- 
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liko to it, is an act of deliberate cowardice, wbolly 
unn-onliy of a soldier of Christ- 'Tis a turuiug aside 
tbat will cause repentance aud many tears. Agaiu, 
to eban the society of our former frieuds, because 
they blindly endeavour to jwrplen our cbiiatian 
fcelinita by vain words, is also cowardly as well as 
uDcharitable. It should be our duty to srgne with 
them ; and, ns far as is in our power, to state our 
DWD case and fuollags to them ; t4> luy before them 
the grand plan of salvation, ordained from the be- 
gioning, and the manner by which we are graciously 
invited and directed to seek pardon of our sins. 
Surely, those who have some regard for religioD 
and its holy eserciseR, will be disposed to listen ; 
and who kooirs what an iDsirumeat of salvation, 
eren anch a weak worm as the newly-started pilgrim 
may be made, in the hands of God, If.they will 
not hear, we possess at least the satisfaction of 
knowing, that we have done onr dnty. Slight, 
indeed, must be our faith in the promises and Eup> 
part of God, and miserably unworthy soldiers of 
the banner of the cross must we be, if we dare not, 
before onr former friends, aTow boldly under what 
commander we have stationed ourselves. An bumbla 
address, a plain attire, a modesty mingled with xeal 
for the welfare ofsoula and the extension of Christ'! 
kingdom, form the Christian warrior's uniform ; 
and who would be ashamed of it ? Oh, that it may 
ever be my pride and glory to wear the Christian's 
badge, despite the world, despite the tlesh, despite 
the devil. O Uod, give me Thy blessed aid, and 
strengthen me that I may fully ' overcoms th^ 



world.' Oh, that my affections were entirely ■ 
en things above, aud weaiicd fiom thini.'s of ibe 
earlh ! 'Lord, help thou miuc unbelief 1' Ob,D>ar 
J be fully prepared for living or dying ; and wliellM 
I live or die, may it be unto Thee and Thy gloiyl 

May 11 lb.— The weather is now fine. This <l»r 
my fatber set off inlo Glazedalo, for the puTpoM«t 
ubtaiiiiug lodgings for us; my medical adviBUt 
urging me to got into the country as quickly h 
possible. The Lord bleaa his journey, and may be 
meet with aceomniodalions suited to my weak ititc 
of health, and adapted to my comfort. Bat (rii, 
may religioD be my chief consolatioti, and blessal 
be the name of the Lord ! 

May l'2tb.— My father returned in safety, hiT- 
ing succeeded in his oliject, blnssed be Qod for ill 
these mewics. The dear old man isiuhis sevenlieib 
year ; and he was able to walk tbe distance, along 
toilsome roads, with tittle or no iuconveoienoe. 
He has also attended upon me during my coafioe- 
ment of four months, with tlie alacrity of yoBtb. 
The Lord reward iils affectionate atleution. Th» 
residence my father has fixed upon, ia «bout IM 
miles from Whitby, aud, according to bis accout, 
Is in all respects a very desirable situation foriH. 

May I5tb. — This day I removed from Wtulby 

to the house of Mr. W , in Glaq^dale, 

My father has come, intending! of course to reiusiii 
with me. The day wns very fine, and though we 
were three in a cbuisc, aud the road was fi>c 
some miles in a most rugged state, I stood iIie 
jouiney remaikublj iiaU. 1 am much pleaset 
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the boose. It is a farm-bonse, nearly at tbe bead 
of tbe wide basin-like valley of Glazedalc. Our 
ffooois command a higbly interesting prospect of 
heathy mountains, fertile fields, and pretty farmsi 
with trees, now in spring beauty, intermingled ; 
and spotted with grazing herds and flocks. Tho 
music of the delighted songsters salute tbe ear 
throughout the day, and the Cuckoo's well-known 
note is heard from morn until evening. How good 
God has been to me throughout, and yet how un- 
grateful am I for all His innumerable blessings! 
To-day T have been peevish a many times, and out 
of humour when there was no cause. The liord 
forgive me, and assist me whenever J so far forgot 
my state of humility, as to yield to my abominable 
passions and humours. I am as a delicate flower, 
which, unable to bear the more rigorou^ air of a 
cold region, must be transplanted into tbe sun and 
warmth of a more genial climate, or it will perish. 
God hath not left his flower to perish. He hath 
watched over it and guarded it in the unfavourable 
aoil, till it could be safely transplanted to that more 
warm and favourable bed where it now is. So kind 
hath my Maker been to me, yet it rests with him 
alone, whether or not the flower shall in the end 
wither away. Oh God, if such were Thy plea- 
8ure,jnay it leave a sweet fragrance behind it, that 
fihall render even its decay pleasant and lovely. 
But if in Thine infinite mercy, Thou hast other days, 
and months, and years of this earthly existence 
in store for it, may it then live a .bloonodng emblem 
of Thy infinite goodness, and be an evergreen to 

r3 
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TUMlKMio«r. no TIhib M<M tbiv dlaage of Tcri« 
dfloee «■!• ■•, In soul m well a« bodlf, uri Mjrl 
kM >• opportvnitf tha retireinmit «rf Hw iittatfoi 
fefMb ■•, of stvdyinf the SeripHMe. O be tbet 
any teM^er ; shed Thy divliie gMeenpiHi ale flMt 
I Miy teed Thy Hely Word erlght, ahd frofil bf 
U d«Hy» * Bleae the Lord, O my aool, iad ell thtt 
lewldrfB me bleae His holy eame.' 

Mat 16tbw— After belief been eoefiwed to «f 
nem fifteen weeks, with the exeeptkiw of yimter- 
ihy'e Joomey, I feetered to welk the letfgtbf'of the 
gerdea ii the mfteniooo. The sen seneelf shoes, 
tad the efert niaraet ekbeasted'me. f mm iedesl 
week to body, bet I fserl em verr m wb wetfcer 
In mind-^n deforfta— hi splriluel thfegol Mky Chs 
Ainilf hty strengthen ne by the [Knrer of His Holy 
Spirit, end lift me op above the wdrld, and all its 
tain transitory pleaseres and temptations t 

Mat 17th.— ^The fine sen Induced me to TSntare 
oat half an hour open a donkey this afternoon. A 
nther cool wind blew in my ftce, which inda€el 
me to shorten my ride: hot I bore the attenpt 
with less fotigne than I anticipated. Walked 
eifterwards the length of the garden. I mast isare 
myself to the air by degrees ; bat I find myself a 
poor, helpless, weak creature. O for a trnly hem- 
ble heart, and willing mind, and a hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness I Lord, increase is a 
fifty fold degree, my desire after holiness ; fill me 
with the love of Thee ; and give me the Spirit of 
Truth, that I may obey and serve Thee in all 
things. 
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Mat 18tb. — Heard the Cackoo as I lay in bed 
as early as three o'clock this morDing. Cuckooa 
slog almost incessantly in this vale. My father, 
who has known much of country life, observes, 
that he does not remember ever being in any place 
where these birds were so abundant. 

Rode out again p. m. half an hour. There was 
a breeze, but I did not feel it so cool as yesterday ; 
and I stood the exertion altogether better. The 
weather continues very fine. The Lord favours 
me much. Oh, may I learn to give praise unto 
His holy name from my rising up to my lying down ! 

May 19th.--Mr. W 's little son brought 

to me a number of fossil shells, in a very perfect 
state, dug out of the rock about a mile above the 
bouse ; a place where these antediluvian relics are 
said to abound. As I am no geologist, (though I 
think I should like the study,) I will content myself 
with making drawings, with a pen, of the various 
kinds ; reserving any further remark until it shall 
please the Lord to enable me to visit the place 
without much fatigue. 



The two following pages were filled with likenesses of 
tbells, done ki a very chaste and neat style. 
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May 22Dd. — Rode oat p. m. down the fields of 
the farm. Thoagh there was a fine sun, yet I felt 
the wind, which blew from the sea, too cold for 
me, and on alighting, I was exceedingly weary. 
Lord help me, for I am poor and weak, and stand 
in great need of strength] from above. My coagh 
continues very troublesome during the day : it ba» 
even increased in frequency since I came ; but this 
IS attributable, perhaps, to the cold I have upon 
me. 

Lord, I am thine : Thy will be done concerning 
me. Deal with me as thou wilt. Do unto me as 
seemeth to Thee good. Grant me patience and re- 
signation under every affliction it may please Thee 
to lay upon me. Prevent in me all murmurings, 
peevishness, and ill-temper ; and oh ! give me an 
equanimity and constancy of mind, that shall 
uphold me through all pain and weariness of 
the flesh. Endue me with thy heavenly grace, 
that I may not fail daily, to come an humble 
suppliant at Thy mercy-seat to sue for pardon 
through the precious blood of a crucified Saviour ! 
Oh God ! teach me to pray, that I may come unto 
Thee aright ; and give me such an earnest desire 
and longing after godliness, that I may come with 
fervency of soul : and oh ! grant me the spirit of 
prayer, that my requests, however simple in ad- 
dress, however broken, and on whatever worthy 
occasion uttered, may be unto Thee as an accept- 
able sacrifice. Increase my desire to become one 
of Christ's kingdom : may I ^* hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ]" and come ^^ with groanings 
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I. 
that cannot be uttered ■■ to seek salvation! Help 
me in narring against tbe world, the Hesh, and tbe 
denl; be at my ^ide vvilh sweet words of encoa- 
tagemcnt in " figliling the figlit of failb ;" and let 
not the enemy prevail ; but finally, " beat him down 
Vnder my feet." Enable me to rid myself of iha 
"carnal mind which is enmity against Thee;" and 
eh, aid me to " work out my own salvation." Lei 
not Satan lay hold of my mind by means of sooihiog 
liopcs, or lull me to reckless repose, by persuading 
■y crednlity that I am as I ought to be. O God 1 
preserve me from sucb a. dreadful confidence ! Keep 
me in constant alarm concerning my sonl, that I 
may be more watchful and ready. Fill me flrilb 
the love of Thee and tby holy name. Oive me the 
true righteousness, not that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, bat the righteousness which is from 
aiiove. Give me, merciful Father! a portion of 
thy Holy Spirit, that I may become a vessel ef 
honour — a faithful member of Christ. Lord ! Thou 
hast promised to sinners, that " they that ask dall 
receive, they that seek shall find, and unto him 
that knockcth it shall be opened." Oh, give me of 
thy blessed Spirit, that I may possess the trne and 
lively faith in the blessed atooemenC, which is due 
from all believers — the faith that is frnitful in good 
works. Give me sincere and sorrowful rcpontance 
for all my sins — my daring traosgressioos of Thy 
holy word and ordinances ; and oh 1 infinitely-mer- 
ciful God! pardon my manifold offences through 
the all-atoning blood of Tby dear Son. Make lue 
traly grateful for all Tliy unspeakable «ad espi 
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mereies Touchsafed unto me, and soften my stony 
heart, that it may he more snsceptihle of gratitode 
and love. When I reflect on Thy merey and good- 
ness, thine infinite majesty, parity, and perfection. 
Thy forhearance towards such wickedness as mine. 
Thine omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence, 
let me he filled with the spirit of holiness, and 
reverence, and love. Fix my affections on things 
ahove, and estrange them entirely from the dang 
and dross, and vanity of earthly things. ** Create 
in me a new heart and renew a right spirit within 
me;" and thronghly cleanse and parify the defiled 
temple of this hody, that it may he fit for the re- 
ception of the '^ new creatare." And, oh God ! if 
It he Thy hlessed will that this dispensation shall 
he my calling away, prepare me for the day of thy 
coming. Let that day, hlessed God ! he a glorious 
day ! let it he the happiest of my life ! Let Angels 
then rejoice over a stray sheep, hroaght into the 
fold of Christ, and attune their harps in praise for 
a sinner saved for ever ! these and all other mercies, 
oh my God ! I humhly request in the name and 
through the merits and mediation of Hiy hlessed 
son our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Mat 23rd. — What an inordinate desire men, in 
general, have to secure to themselves a something 
which the individual can never possess, called qfier" 
famey or ImmoriaMtp. After seriously reflecting 
upon this passion of the hnman mind, and the lahonr, 
disappointment, and toil, to which it gives hrrth, the 
gratification of it in the pursuit of its ohjeet, seems 
in all respects ahsnrd and ridiculous. Highly ah- 
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snrd, iodeed, vlien a man talks uf secunug to 
himself an object whose exiateace is to commence 
after his death. Of what avail is the name he has 
gotten to be aounded in meu's eara for a little period, 
; — to him who has now no perception of it ? He 
^iled all his life to raise a tree which grew up 
Irbeu he was gone, and ou1y the birds of the sir 
mjo; the benefit of it. But I said " for a- little 
period." This thought doth indeed briog dovn 
his honours to the dust. lie laboured for I'n- 
mortalily : say then he hatli succeeded, and by 
BOme great deed rendered his name immortal. 
Bo we know what we are saying? Alas! by such 
expressions, immortality ia brought within strange 
limita. Our existence on earth is a probationary 
one ; earth is not our home, we arc only sojourners: 
earth itself is but a temporary tenement ; and in a 
little space of time, — compared with eternity, a 
speck of time, — shall be consumed and destroy- 
ed. Where then shall be the afler-fame, the 
immortality of the ambitious man? Heaven, the 
abode of the blessed for all eteraity, the stage at 
which we next arrive, regards not the distinctions 
of fame, or renown which men coveted on earth : 
but the poor, the meek, the humble, are there 
seated on thrones ; and, perhaps, even pxalled 
above those who, during life, had a much more ex- 
alted station on earlb. Time is before thee : — 
Titae, a space so short, that its duration and con- 
tinuance is calculated by no larger a term than a 
century ; and yet, from i ta very brevity, so precious. 
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seconds. Such is Time : a few fleeting years and 
this earth and all therein shall be resolved into 
nought ; *^ the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat," and all nature be dissolved at the sounding 
of the Archangel. Dost thoo, then, behold yon 
poor, lone, lowly, unknown, pious widow, that 
dwelleth in the valley, and is ever cheerful and 
content hardly to earn her daily bread by the 
labour of her hands. What thoughts hath she 
of fame 1 Her cares go not beyond her imme- 
diate wants ; she relies upon God for succour, 
and devotes her hours of leisure to His praise and 
glory. Again, cast thine eye amidst the crowd and 
bustle of men pressing onward for worldly prizes, 
and behold that hoary philosopher who hath grown 
grey with toiling after immortality. He is forming 
theories, solving knotty points, disputing, engaged 
in perplexing controversies, and wearying himself, 
from morn till night, after his favourite object, 
after-fame, devoting all his hours to this idol of 
bis worship. — Eternity has arrived ; a word with a 
signification vast and incomprehensible as God, 
Canst thou, for unutterable glory, perceive that 
saint at God's right-hand, crowned with the riches 
of His grace and mercy; singing praises before 
his throne, and mingling with the saints of old in 
everlasting bliss? 'Tis the poor, lone, lowly, un- 
known widow, who lived abased in the valley ; and 
whom her Maker having granted her pardon 
through the blood of that Saviour whom she 
adored, hath now exalted to perfect happiness: 
for " he that humbleth himself shall be exalted." — 
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Bat turn and behold yoci pit of utter darkness, yon 
lake of sulphar and fire ; and among tbe suSeriug 
condemned, mark tlie agonies of that same phtloso- 
phor, who died aa he had lived, anxious only aS'tt 
his ovn glory and utterly forgetful of hie Maker's. 
" In liell be now lifts op bis eyes, being in tor- 
ments," Such is the reward of ambitiac, directed 
Duly to man's own exaltation. And ah ! where is 
now his after-fame i* bis iramortalily ! Surely "he 
that exalte th himself sliall be abased." "Vanily 
of canities ; all is vanity '." 

May 24Ih. — Though the day was fine, yet I 
thought the breeze too strong to venture oat. 

W visited me to-day. 1 dislike Sunday visils 

very much, and I hope, that during niy stay here, 
I shall Dot be much troubled with company on the 
Sabbath. One is often insensibly, on such occasions, 
led into conversation in nowise proper, or becoming, 
on that day, which Gcd hath sot apart to be a day 
of holiness. I cannot attend public worship, and, 
therefore, am tbe more anxious to have as much of 
Sunday to myself as possible, that I may endeavour 
to mnke up for that defect by private meditatioo. 
The Lord bless these days unto me in a much 
greater degree than they have hitherto been bles- 
sed ! May they indeed he days of rest and devotion 
and uDspeakable comfort to mysoul. 

May 25th, & 26th.— Cold bliisleringdays detain- 
ed me in the house. Oneway in which I employ my 
time is this. If I have been reading (he work of 
any divine which contains clear and useful illustra- 
liam of texts of Scripture, I make a rcfcrcnca-J 
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the margin of my bible, opposite those particular 
texts, to the pages of the work where the illustra- 
tion may be found. This plan may eTentually be 
of great utility if I persevere in referring. For by 
means of U, I shall possess a Commentary on the 
Scriptures of my own formation, out of the valuable 
materials of numerous divine writers. 

May 28th. — Mr. R called upon me. He 

offered to send me books. I, however, brought a 
supply with me, which consists almost entirely of 
spiritual works. These give me now the greatest 
pleasure. Scott, the late excellent Thomas Scott, 
is my favourite author, and I have read several of 
his works with much delight^ and I hope with con- 
siderable profit. I feel glad that I am not pressed 
with a desire of perusing any other works, than 
those of divine writers. I have no wish to amuse 
myself with works of fiction, poetry, or even history 
and philosophy. Yet I own it is meritorious in 
youth to endeavour to store their minds with the 
knowledge taught by the latter, especially when 
done with a view to exploring the works of the 
Creator, But there is a very consoling reflectioft 
often crosses me, comforting me for my deficiency 
in such knowledge, viz., that in heaven, all those 
things will be revealed unto us. What a soothing 
idea ! Amid the realms of the blessed we shall no 
longer be kept in ignorance. Let our chief care 
and strife then, be to obtain a portion there, and 
all the knowledge that we have toiled after on 
earth, and infinitely more than ever entered into 
man's heart to conceive, shall be laid opea to ns. 
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" Seek first the kiugdom of God and bis righteons- 
nesa and all tbesc things shall be added uuto von." 
Mav 3lBt.— Mr. L visited me. He bad at- 
tended divine service at Glazedale Chapel, in the 
forenoon, and both he and my father represented 
the discourse of the Rev. 11. Richardson, as ex- 
—Celient. f feci great desire to be able aguin to 
Mttteiid public worship, and to be edified by the 
Admonitions of a worthy pastor: rnetliinks I should 
give much greater ear to the esbortations of Ihe 
pulpit, than I have hitherto done. May the Lord 
render what I read of great profit to me, and 
wholesome food for my soul ! 

Junk 2nd.^Havo lately read the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress with notes by ihe Rev. T.Scott. That golden 
book ; Surely never did man, uninspired, write tt 
Tolnmc to be compared with it. What a corajirehen- 
Bircmiad, and depth of Christian knowledge haa the 
tmly immortal Bunyan here displayed ! May his 
name, humble as it may seem to many, from associa- 
tions connected with the history of his life, be ever 
revered by the thinking part of mankind. For he 
mast be regarded as a monitor both to the young 
and to the old ; possessing more force, energy, and 
originality of exhortation, and a greater capability 
of pressing home to the heart the grand truths of 
the Scriptures, than any other uninspired writer. 
No character has escaped hJB sagacity ; and he has 
left uneuforced no lesson that might prove a means 
of urging " the wicked to leave his ways." In fine, 
no Christian should be without this book in his 
Library ; and next to the Bible i think t 
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ought to be recarrcd to more frequently. Seconded 
by such a strenuous and deeply-thinking divine as 
Scott, who can rise from perusing the text-writer 
and his annotator, without admiration ! The notes 
are indeed as they should be, illustrations. A 
phraze, a word, seems to have been a sufficient key 
to let the pious annotator fully into the thoughts 
and mind of his inimitable predecessor ; although 
these thoughts may have been dimly expressed, or 
not expressed at all. But such is the resemblance, 
the sympathy which exists between the thoughts 
and minds of righteous men, that no doubt, a kind 
of intuition enabled Scott so clearly to elucidate 
such passages of his author as were to others of 
difficult meaning. Author and annotator alas ! have 
both gone to the dust ! Long will their names 
blossom with sweet fragrance, in the memory of 
the true Christian, — yea, long as earth remains ! 

June 3rd. — ^A very high west wind. My father set 
off for Whitby, to bring a few books, medicine, &c. 
June 14th. — My father returned in safety, and 
brought with him the Whitby Repository for June. 
This work grows very mean in many respects, and 
I think cannot hold up its head long. It has been 
matter of great surprise to many, that Whitby 
should be able to support three periodicals, so 
long as it has done ; published by each of the three 
booksellers in rivalship. One of the three was 
abandoned at the end of last year, and two still 
exist ; viz., the above and the Whitby Magazine,^ a 
work that can boast little superiority over its rival 

* This b now also discotUVtraLed. 

S 
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in any tiling, save the style of printing. Fomeil^ 
lutribuled to the llepositoiy a few mitee; al 
moat of which I ownmysslf iiowaahanied,thouglitW 
eomiiaiiy they were anion g, was nut calculated to pH 
tfaem to the blusli. The circulation, I uuderata«^ 
JDit or scarcely extends to cover the cxpenditute 1 
Indeed, from the abject nature of the irorks, it muit 
aecessarily be confined to the townspeople, and * 
few friends in different parts of the kingdom, who 
wishfal to encourage Whitby literature. But 
the works were established on a wrong bottom. In 
mch case, I believe, at least in the cases of the 
B«pository and the Magnziae, tho proposals came 
wholly from the printers. As to the nepository, 
I Micli led the trio, I shall make a few remarks. 
A work, it was thonght, could easily be got up; 
B3 the worthy proposers entertained no doubt but 
that all the learned of Whiiby would hastes M 
disburthen themselves of their stock of extra kiiOv> 
ledge, and lodge it in the magazines for the pobBn 
benefit. A few, heedless of the matter, oonwotcd 
to subscribe, and others followed their exanpto: 
an individual, — a single individnal, — probably, a 
very unfit person, from the extent of his engage- 
ments, undertook, as a friend, the part of Editor; 
and he, from the nature of his conuexioD with the 
printer, suffered the latter to possess a principal 
away over the conduct of the work. No stock of 
original matter was laid in before the commence- 
tneot, by way of reserve; but to it they went, 
relying entirely on the contribution -box. The 
conseijuetice was, the contents of the first number 
or two, were very iuttt'wt ■- \iww ^laV ^\\ywi wVwk. 
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impatience in the matter evinced their inability, 
being so impolitic as to write for it at the beginning ; 
for a person, conscious of haviBg any learning and 
talent to spare, wonld naturally waita number or 
two, to see what Idnd of company he was likely to 
be introduced to. By laying in a stock of original 
matter at first, these numbers might have promised 
well, and more worthy contributions would un«> 
donbtedly haye followed. The poetry, too, that 
was selected, was, in some instances, miserable; 
and, altogether, the first work came forth with so 
bad a grace, that it fell into disrepute among the 
literary from its very birth ; and the others following 
a similar plan, could not but be stigmatized with 
the character of their predecessor. A great do-*, 
ficiency in original matter (the life of a magazine 
at this day) and still more so in interest ; extracts 
carelessly selected, and bolstered up to supply such 
defects ; and the barrenness that evidently per- 
vaded the whole concern, did not tend in any wise 
to establish its fame. Oblivion is the fate of one, 
and will, no doubt, soon be the doom of the others. 
Had the thing been properly based at first by a 
number of literary gentlemen, forming themselves 
into a committee of management, and undertaking 
a work of this kind with spirit, Whitby might hav«i 
had her name, at least monthly, spread abroad 
among the annals of literature and science.* 

* Thouffh the propriety of these remarks can only be under- 
stood by tne few who hare interested themselyes in the concerns 
of the work to which they relate, yet, as the good sense and 
clear judgement which they evince, entitles them to the con- 
sideration of all future projectors of similar undertakings, 
they a^e retained. 
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June 5.— A box came from B F , witL 

clioico eatables, &c. How extremely kiad mv 
Maker is to me, in f rovitlin^ mc with so many good 
iricnds ; all wishful to render me any service, or to 
eoDtribatc, in any way, to my comfort. J have no 
relative near me, except my dear father, aad he, 
to be sure, is all I could wish and pmy for, and 
' yet, how comparatively comfortable I am iu the 
continniii^ Mndtiess and solicitude of those dear 
ftiends, whom God hath raised □[> to me on all sides. 
Ob, street society ! who would be a lonely hermit "■ 

■'Ah, Bolituiic ! nLorc arc the charing, &r." 

How desolate most the solitary feel on the bed of 
iSckness, with no one to administer to his waiJisI 
Oh, God ! make me truly thaakfal to Thee for Thy 
great mercy, in placing mc in such circumstances. 
I RU me with Ioto and gratitude for Thy innumerable 
r lenefits, and incline my soul to bo constantly^ 
pTaising Thee ! 



lis affecting register CDds. He vta unahlp, tbrongb 
wcakncas, to continue it further. From what i* clone, 
.thorcd nbat might liare been dono.hadtiiue alloned 
s Ihna cropped in (he bud, to expand into full mBtnrili. 
umalja not only the moslpraiieworthj'ihDI, liitewiae, 
important of ' ' " "" 
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